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THE   ENERGY  CERTIFICATE 

It  /Sa  MEDIUM  OF  DISTRIBUTION  It  IS  nOt  A  MEDIUM  OF  EXCHANGF 

A  CONTINENTAL  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEM  SUBJECT  TO  FLUCTUATION  OF  ValuV 

A  24  HOUR  INVENTORY  SUBJECT  TO  THEFT  OR  LOSS     / 

IDENTIFICATION  &  RECORD  OF  HOLDER  SUBJECT  TO  HOARDING  OR  GAMBLE 

GUARANTEE  OF  SECURITY  A  MEANS  TO  WEALTH  OR  PRESTIGE 

A  MEANS  OF  CREATING  DEBT 


ON  the  North  American  Continent  more  than  98%  of  the  energy  con- 
verted is  extraneous  or  non-human  energy.  Energy  is  measurable;  the 
energy  unit  is  unvarying.  Designed  direction  of  production  and  distribution 
demands  that  we  adopt  the  energy  unit  as  the  basis  of  Continental  operation. 

Technocracy's  Energy  Certificate  provides  the  accounting  means  whereby 
each  individual  North  American  can  express  his  individual  preference  as  to 
what  he  wants  of  the  products  North  America  is  capable  of  producing. 
That  is  its  function — to  record  the  demand  for  goods  and  services  and, 
thereby,  to  determine  the  amount  to  be  produced. 

By  applying  one  specific  technological  measuring  device,  production  and 
consumption  can  be  balanced  and  the  first  specification  for  social  harmony 
is  immediately  achievable. 


See  FULL  EMPLOYMENT— HOW  AND  WHY,  page  5. 
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Let's  Put  Our  Own  House  in  Order! 


NEVER  in  history  has  any  nation  been  so  bedevilled  and 
cursed  by  the  big-shot-itus  complex  of  business  success 
in  its  international  dealings.  The  United  States  started 
to  have  a  foreign  policy  when  it  laid  down  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine but  since  the  Civil  War  we  have  abandoned  any  pre- 
tense of  one  because  in  the  last  eighty  years  the  United 
States  has  never  possessed  a  national  strategy,  or  a  direc- 
tional of  the  operation  of  its  own  entirety.  Therefore,  it 
could  not  have  a  foreign  policy,  for  the  foreign  policy  of  any 
major  nation  can  only  be  the  reflection  abroad  of  the  inter- 
nal policy  of  the  national  state. 

These  statements  issued  by  Continental  Headquarters, 
Technocracy  Inc.,  in  August,  1 944,  have  never  been  more 
relevant  than  they  are  today  as  we  witness  the  flounderings 
of  our  diplomats  at  the  Paris  'Peace'  Conference. 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  foremost  aim  of 
these  diplomats  is  to  'democratize'  the  'liberated'  countries, 
as  well  as  the  Axis  nations.  We  Americans — that  is,  the 
'status  quo'  Americans — shout  the  praises  of  our  'free  enter- 
prise' system  and  expect  the  other  nations  of  the  world  to 
rejoice  over  the  prospect  of  being  allowed  to  accept  our 
'democratic'  way  of  life. 

But  let  us  take  stock  of  ourselves  and  see  what  we  have  to 
;r  these   nations  as  a   pattern   in   shaping  their  destinies. 

We  find  the  paradox  of  poverty  in  the  midst  of  potential 
plenW-  Food  rots  in  the  fields  and  warehouses,  farm  lands  lie 
idle,  \armers  are  paid  not  to  grow  food,  while  millions  of  our 
people  suffer  from  hunger  and  malnutrition. 

Strikes,  lockouts  and  unemployment  are  prominent  on  our 
home   front   scene,    resulting   in    poverty,    misery   and   worry. 

Millions  of  Americans,  including  veterans,  vainly  seek 
better  housing  or  any  kind  of  housing  at  all,  while  commercial 
building  continues,  lumber  is  exported  and  our  forests  are 
wantonly  destroyed  by  'free  enterprise'  methods  of  business. 
(The  90-day  moratorium  on  commercial  building  was  not 
called  until  hundreds  of  thousands  of  unnecessary  buildmgs 
were  constructed  in  preference  to  needed  dwellings.) 

Disease  runs  rampant  across  our  Continent  because  in- 
comes are  not  sufficient  to  provide  adequate  medical  care. 

Crime  is  a  necessary  cog  in  the  wheel  of  free  enterprise. 
If  the  $15  billion  annual  crime  bill  were  eliminated,  America's 
Price  System  would  be  doomed.  (And,  reversely,  if  the  Price 


System  were  eliminated,  the  crime  bill  would  be  no  more,  for 
more  than  95%  of  all  crime  hinges  on  money  or  property.) 

The  bickering  and  bungling  of  our  so-called  political 
'leaders'  has  lead  to  a  state  of  confusion  at  home  as  well  as 
abroad.  "We  don't  know  where  we're  going,  but  we're  on 
our  way,"  seems  to  be  the  national  motto. 

How  can  we  expect  respect  from  the  rest  of  ihe  world 
when  more  than  85  million  Americans  live  at  sub-standard 
levels,  although  the  North  American  Continent  possesses  the 
resources,  the  technology  and  the  trained  personnel  to  pro- 
duce abundance  for  every  citizen  of  this  Continental  Area? 
How  can  we  expect  the  other  nations  of  the  v/orld  to  want 
us  to  impose  upon  them  a  system  of  operation  which  permits 
nearly  two-thirds  of  its  population  to  remain  ill-housed,  ill- 
clothed  and  ill-fed,  when  it  is  not  necessary  for  such  con- 
ditions to  exist? 

There  is  only  one  way  in  which  we  can  cause  the  nations  of 
the  world  to  seek  to  pattern  their  way  of  life  after  ours. 
That  way  is  to  put  our  own  house  in  order. 

To  do  this,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  discontinue  the  'dog- 
eat-dog'  practices  of  business  and  the  ridiculous  game  of 
politics.  It  is  widely  recognized  among  our  educated  people 
that  all  we  can  call  civilization  today,  as  contrasted  with  the 
dark  ages  of  Europe,  has  been  built  by  science.  It  follows, 
then,  that  since  a  scientific  method  of  production  is  in  use,  a 
scientific  method  of  distribution  must  accompany  it. 

When  science  has  been  applied  to  our  social  order,  we 
will  see  an  end  to  the  poverty,  strikes,  unemployment,  malnu- 
trition, crime,  disease  and  social  frustration  which  plague  our 
country  today. 

This  nation  and  this  Continent  is  at  the  end  of  an  epoch 
of  small  operations,  small  countries,  machine  politics  and  pri- 
vate and  corporate  business.  We  are  on  the  threshold  of  a 
New  Era — an  era  of  Continental  design  and  Continental 
operation. 

This  Continent  alone  is  ready  and  prepared  to  move  the 
civilization  of  man  to  greater  heights  than  has  ever  been 
known.  When  we  have  accepted  the  challenge,  when  we 
have  met  our  own  destiny,  then,  and  only  then,  can  we  expect 
to  become  worthy  of  helping  to  shape  the  destinies  of  the 
other  nations  of  the  world. 
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VETERANS  ON  CRUSADE 


LIFE  MAGAZINE  for  August  5, 
1946,  started  its  editorial  on 
■  'What  the  Veteran  Needs'  with 
this  alarming  statistic:  43'%  of  U.  S. 
adult  males  will  be  veterans!  What 
worries  the  editors  of  Life,  and  a  good 
many  other  upholders  of  the  status 
quo,  are  the  possibilities  latent  in  such 
a  large  segment  of  the  population 
falling  within  a  single  classification. 
It  seems  there  is  a  great  danger  that 
the  veterans  may  'get  wise'  and  take 
concerted  action  in  the  direction  of 
(to  use  Life's  words)  'making  Uncle 
Sam  pay  dearly,  and  long,  for  his 
wars!' 

This  would  never  do!  That  privilege 
has  always  been  exclusive  with  a  cer- 
tain small  group,  generally  referred  to 
as  the  '400.'  Only  the  smoothest  op- 
erators (and  these  are  limited  to  an 
absolute  minimum)  are  ever  permitted 
to  break  into  this  'sacred  circle."  The 
purpose  behind  Life's  editorial,  and 
similar  ones  in  other  magazines  and 
papers,  is  to  put  the  veteran  in  his 
place  and  keep  him  there.  The  pres- 
ervation of  the  status  quo — and,  in- 
cidentally, of  the  'sacred  circle' — is 
of  far  more  importance  to  men  of  this 
caliber  than  the  welfare  of  43%  of 
U.  S.  males.  Nor  is  43%  the  whole 
picture.  These  men  have  wives  and 
families,  which  make  a  combined  fig- 
ure of  at  least  86%  of  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  nation — a  tidy  percent- 
age, to  say  the  least. 

A   RASH   OF  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  cat  is  slowly  creeping  out  of  the 
bag!  It  is  becoming  increasingly  ap- 
parent that  democracy,  that  glorious 
way  of  life  for  which  we  fought,  does 
not  include  the  same  chiseling  privil- 
eges for  those  at  the  bottom  of  the 
heap  as  it  does  for  those  on  the  top, 
and  the  moment  such  a  possibility 
arises  we  can  expect  measures  to  dis- 
pense  with   it. 


Technocracy  issues  this  warning  to  all  veterans  of  all  wars:  Beware  of  the  schemer 
or  the  group  that  is  out  to  'do  you  good,'  for  in  all  likelihood  that  is  exactly  what 
will  happen  to  you!    If  you  organize  now,  Joe,  organize  for  the  general  welfare. 


In  the  same  editorial,  a  quote  from 
Senator  Ball  takes  exception  to  the 
veteran's  receiving  terminal  leave  pay 
in  lieu  of  the  furlough  time  to  which 
he  was  entitled  by  the  rules  of  mili- 
tary regulation,  but  which  few  veter- 
ans were  able  to  enjoy.  The  vener- 
able Senator  arrived  at  this  moment- 
ous decision  from  the  secluded  sanc- 
tuary of  his  desk  thousands  of  miles 
from  any  battlefront,  and  without  ever 
having  missed  a  square  meal  in  all  the 
war  years.  The  stench  from  the  'pa- 
triotism' of  politics  grows  worse  as 
time  goes  by.  The  wisest  move  the 
veterans  could  make  would  be  to  steer 
clear  of  its  contamination.  To  meddle 
with  politics  serves  to  endorse  and 
perpetuate  its  lousy  practices.  How- 
ard Scott  put  it  so  aptly  when  he 
stated:  "In  a  lousy  environment,  only 
the  louse  can  survive."  We  submit 
that  86%  of  the  population  can 
change  the  environment  from  its  pres- 
ent status  to  a  sensible  operating 
status  in  a  matter  of  days,  providing 
they  know  what  they  are  doing  and 
how  to  go  about  it. 

Technocracy  is  the  only  Organiza- 
tion on  this  Continent  that  can  sup- 
ply correct  information  on  environ- 
mental change.  The  veterans  can 
'sweat  it  out'  as  long  as  they  live  un- 
der the  present  system,  but  business 
and  politics  will  still  not  show  them 
how  to  obtain  the  abundant  living 
conditions  to  which  they  are  entitled, 
and  which  can  be  provided  not  only 
for  veterans  but  for  all  Americans. 
This  abundance  is  the  logical  outcome 
of  the  combination  of  our  resources 
and  technological  productive  tech- 
nique. 

Let  us  get  this  thing  straight: 
America  is  covered  with  a  rash  of 
veterans'  organizations  composed  of 
exservicemen.  Not  one  of  these  or- 
ganizations has  a  social  objective. 
They  are  membership  and  social 
groups  with  inclinations  toward  poli- 
tical   pressure    tactics    and    lobbying. 


Their  contribution  to  society  has  fre- 
quently been  on  the  obnoxious  side  of 
the  ledger,  with  roisterous  activities 
on  national  holidays  and  'charity 
drives'  which  are  a  nuisance  to  the 
public.  The  official  government- 
agency,  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
was  set  up  to  deal  with  veterans' 
problems  in  the  accepted  Price  Sys- 
tem manner,  ably  assisted  in  this  en- 
deavor by  a  hodgepodge  of  state 
organizations.  This  means  only  one 
thing.  It  is  conceded  that  the  veteran 
is  out  to  gouge  the  government  for 
all  he  can  get  (and  this  will  be,  at 
best,  a  mere  pittance),  while  the  gov- 
ernment is  out  to  let  loose  of  as  little 
money  to  as  few  veterans  as  possible, 
to  create  litigation,  to  discourage  and 
prevent  as  many  pensions  as  possible 
and  to  create  the  illusion  that  the  vet- 
eran is  being  lavishly  rewarded  in 
'true  democratic  fashion'  for  the  years  * 
of  his  life  sacrificed  in  the  armedJ 
services. 

ACTION  IS  NEEDED 

Now  we  are  not  going  to  waste 
time  here  pondering  the  inequalities 
endured  by  the  veteran  while  the  civ- 
ilian capitalized  on  war  profits,  nor 
are  we  going  to  lament  the  ancient 
and  archaic  system  under  which  men 
in  the  armed  forces  labored,  and  in 
spite  of  which  they  achieved  victory. 
All  that  is  water  over  the  dam.  Our 
concern  here  is  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  veteran  can  most  effectively 
create  satisfactory  living  conditions 
for  himself  and  his  family  from  now 
on. 

Satisfactory  living  conditions  can- 
not be  brought  about  by  the  present 
veterans'  organizations  nor  by  any 
new  ones  formulated  to  practice  po- 
litical pressure.  Let  us  realize  that 
any  such  activity  can  only  be  regarded 
in  the  same  light  as  union  activity  or 
industrialist  conniving.  It  will  be,  purely 
and    simply,    selfish    and    un-American- 
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chiseling  for  a  special  group  at  the 
expense  of  the  remainder  of  the  pop- 
ulation, regardless  of  what  percentage 
of  the  population  the  veterans  com- 
prise. 

Such  activity  is  already  well  under 
way  and  receiving  impetus  by  the 
hour.  All  such  activity  can  accurately 
be  labeled  'crusading.'  It  is  the  slick- 
est trick  that  can  be  pulled  to  get  the 
veteran's  eye  off  the  ball.  What  the 
editorialists,  the  politicians  and  the 
businessmen  would  like  to  see  is  the 
veteran  quietly  subsiding  into  oblivion, 
his  voice  lost  in  obscurity.  But,  fail- 
ing to  see  any  likelihood  of  this  possi- 
bility, the  next  best  bet  is  to  see  him 
become  a  'joiner.'  The  more  veterans' 
organizations  the  merrier.  Therein  will 
end  their  potentiality,  because  shorn 
of  their  unity  they  will  stand — like 
Samson — shorn   of  their  strength. 

From  the  veteran's  eyeview,  action 
is  what  is  needed.  When  it  came  to 
fighting  there  was  no  hesitancy  in 
rushing  him  to  the  front.  Why  the 
quibbling  now  about  equally  vital 
measures  on  the  home  front?  We 
have  recently  seen  the  sporadic  dem- 
onstration of  the  attitude  toward  ac- 
tion in  Alabama  where  the  veterans 
seized  road-building  equipment  in  de- 
fiance of  political  lethargy  which  had 
permitted  the  roads  to  become  use- 
less through    neglect. 

The  condition  of  those  Alabama 
roads  compares  favorably  with  the 
condition  of  the  whole  mechanism 
on  which  we  depend  for  our  existence 
and  the  same  action  taken  by  43% 
of  American  males  in  orderly  and 
systematic  fashion,  without  violence, 
would  have  the  same  effect  on  the 
social  mechanism  that  it  had  upon 
those  Alabama  roads  —  the  rough 
spots  would  be  ironed  out  and  things 
would  begin  to  move.  The  point  to 
note  here  is  this:  No  political  finag- 
ling was  engaged  in  and  yet  the  job 
was  done!  If  the  veterans  had  first 
organized  themselves  politically  to 
oppose  the  politicians,  who  were  al- 
ready organized,  emotions  would  have 
flared,  violence  would  have  ensued 
(possibly  with  bloodshed),  and  the 
roads  would  still  be  in  the  same  con- 
dition today  as  they  were  when  the 
veterans  came  home. 

Do  not  misconstrue  the  use  of  this 
illustration  to  indicate  that  Technoc- 
racy endorses  lawless  or  disorderly 
conduct  by  veterans  or  anyone  else. 
Technocracy  has  long  pointed  out  that 


social  violence,  from  whatever  source, 
is  criminal  and  could  be  disastrous  to 
the  future  of  the  Continent  as  a 
whole.  We  use  the  illustration  merely 
to  show  that  the  key  to  the  solution 
of  our  social  problems  lies  in  action 
outside   of  politics. 

When  America's  veterans,  their 
families  and  their  dependents  decide 
upon  orderly  action,  that  action  be- 
comes the  law  of  the  land,  or  political 
majority  means  even  less  than  Tech- 
nocracy has  credited  it  with  meaning. 
We  should  like  to  emphasize  that  so- 
cial action  is  not  confined,  nor  can  it 
be  legally  confined,  to  political  action. 
Social  change  is  being  enacted  by 
technology  entirely  outside  political 
regulation,  and  those  who  would  rec- 
ognize and  assist  it  must  act  accord- 
ingly. Veterans  may  be  called  upon 
by  the  trend  of  events  to  take  this 
matter  in  hand.  To  prepare  for  any 
eventuality  they  had  better  do  recon- 
naissance work  on  social  problems 
with  the  same  thoroughness  they  were 
forced  to  use  on   military  problems. 

Veterans  are  being  assailed  by  all 
manner  of  schemes  and  by  all  manner 
of  organizations,  including  veterans' 
organizations.  Not  one  scheme  or  one 
organization  is  designed  to  give  the 
veteran  a  voice  in  his  own  affairs. 
They  are  each  and  every  one  predi- 
cated on  the  principle  that  the  veteran 
must  have  someone  else  to  do  his 
talking  for  him,  either  in  the  halls  of 
politics  or  in  the  market  place.  Tech- 
nocracy issues  this  warning  to  all  vet- 
erans of  all  wars:  Beware  of  the 
schemer  or  the  group  that  is  out  to 
'do  you  good,'  for  in  all  likelihood 
that  is  exactly  what  will  happen  to 
you!  Politics  and  politicians  are  no 
exception.  For  veterans  or  veterans' 
groups  to  turn  to  politics  can  only  re- 
sult in  the  same  political  procedures 
under  a  different  set  of  politicians  de- 
generated from   the  original   S.l's. 

'THERE   AIN'T  NO  SANTY  CLAUS' 

Where,  then,  is  the  veteran's  sal- 
vation? Who  is  the  Moses  who  can 
lead  the  veterans  to  the  happy  land 
of  security?  Brother,  there  just  'ain't 
no  Santy  Claus!'  To  paraphrase  Pris- 
cilla,  Technocracy  has  this  to  say, 
"Why  don't  you  speak  for  yourself, 
Joe?"  But  to  speak  for  himself,  the 
veteran  has  no  alternative  other  than 
the  investigation  of  social  affairs.  The 
veteran,   like  all  other   Americans,   has 


been  taught  to  believe  in  intangibles 
that  have  never  existed.  Neither  free- 
dom nor  democracy  has  ever  brought 
home  the  bacon  nor  put  a  roof  over 
one's  head.  Freedom  and  democracy 
are  political  smoke  screens  used  to 
keep  Americans  from  seeing  the 
abundance  which  could  be  distributed 
and  which  automatically  would  bring 
leisure,  security  and  comfort  —  the 
very  things  that  are  implied  but  not 
stated  in  the  loose  handling  of  the 
terms  'freedom'  and  'democracy.' 

MAKE  THE  MOST  OF  IT,  JOE! 

If  the  veterans  are  going  to  de- 
mand—and get — the  material  neces- 
sities to  which  they  are  entitled,  and 
which  the  distribution  of  abundance 
would  guarantee,  they  are  first  going 
to  find  out  why  abundance  is  possible 
and  how  it  can  be  distributed.  The 
answers  to  these  two  questions  are  the 
most  important  statements  ever  issued 
to  the  American  people.  They  were 
provided  by  scientific  investigation, 
not  political  guesswork,  and  are  pre- 
sented, without  strings,  to  all  Ameri- 
cans by  Technocracy  Inc. 

The  answers  are  simple  and  direct; 
they  are  the  answer,  and  the  only  an- 
swer to  the  veteran's  problem  of  re- 
habilitation and  the  civilian's  problem 
of  social  responsibility.  Here  they  are. 
Heed  them  well! 

Why  is  abundance  possible?  God 
blessed  North  America  with  a  greater 
share  of  the  world's  most  useful  re- 
sources than  He  did  any  other  conti- 
nental area.  As  a  result,  science  and 
technology — the  art  of  material  pro- 
ductiveness— have  been  developed  to 
a  point  where  we  can  produce  goods 
and  services  beyond  the  ability  of  the 
indigenous  population  to  consume 
them.  Look  around  you.  The  cars,  the 
radios,  the  highways,  the  dams,  the 
wheat,  etc.,  ad  infinitum — these  are 
the  material  manifestation  of  superior 
technology  applied  to  natural  re- 
sources. They  are  not  the  result  of 
some  political  ideology.  Is  abundance 
possible?  Of  course  it  is!  Not  even 
the   politicians  deny  that  any  more. 

Now  the  crucial  question:  How  is 
this  abundance  to  be  distributed? 
Upon  the  answer  to  this  one  question 
hinges  the  future  of  North  America. 
The  fact  that  politics  and  politicians 
have  failed  miserably  in  its  solution 
has  caused  the  abominable  state  of 
affairs    into    which    returned    veterans 
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nave  been  unceremoniously  dumped. 
Let  us  make  a  clean  breast  of  it.  Poli- 
tics has  no  authority  to  solve  this 
problem.  The  task  of  politicians  is  to 
preserve  at  all  costs  the  method  of 
distribution  which  we  now  have — the 
Price  System.  The  Price  System  can- 
not distribute  abundance,  and  politics 
is  duty-bound  to  preserve  the  Price 
System,  regardless  of  the  social  conse- 
quences of  such   action. 

If  you  have  followed  us  this  far,  you 
must  now  realize  that  a  new  method 
of  distribution  is  the  answer.  That  is 
where  Technocracy  comes  upon  the 
scene.  Technocracy  foresaw  this  con- 
dition 25  years  ago  and  set  about 
drafting  a  new  method  of  distribution 
to  conform  to  the  necessities  of  North 


America.  It  is  designed  to  operate 
in  exactly  the  same  manner  our  pro- 
ductive machinery  operates — techno- 
logically. Installed,  it  would  provide 
every  veteran  and  his  dependents,  as 
well  as  all  other  North  Americans,  with 
the  immediate  necessities  of  life,  in- 
cluding food,  shelter,  clothing  and 
recreational  facilities.  You  can  be  cer- 
tain that  the  present  standard  of  liv- 
ing is  crude  by  comparison  to  what 
it  could  be  under  complete  techno- 
logical distribution — adequate  distri- 
bution of  the  materials  we  now  have 
available  on  this  Continent  for  living 
purposes.  Anything  short  of  such  dis- 
tribution can  be  considered  social 
treason. 

OK,    Joe,    the    rest    is    up    to    you! 


As  of  today,  Technocracy  charges  you 
with  full  responsibility  for  your  own 
social  knowledge.  You  can  make  as 
much  or  as  little  of  it  as  you  please. 
We  advise  you  to  make  the  most  of  it! 
Be  alert  on  matters  of  general  welfare, 
make  observation  of  the  source  of  your 
information.  'Believe'  nothing  —  get 
the  facts!  Attack  at  all  times  such 
things  as  red  tape,  confusion,  evasion, 
obscurity  and  controversy.  Be  positive! 
Contact  your  local  Technocracy  Sec- 
tion Headquarters  for  further  infor- 
mation. If  you  organize  now,  organize 
for  the  general  welfare.  It's  the  only 
way  to  'beat  the  old  army  game.' 
Your  objective  can  be  all-American. 
Make  it  abundance! 

— George  B.  Conner. 


Full  Employment-How  and  Why 
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ULL  employment'  has  been  widely 
ballyhooed  as  a  corollary  of  pros- 
perity and  social  well-being.  It 
is  the  hope  of  the  politician,  and 
almost  full  employment  is  the  hope  of 
the  businessman.  It  is  also  a  desirable 
social  condition  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  moralist.  Furthermore,  full  employ- 
ment is  in  agreement  with  the  social 
objectives  of  the  engineer — but  not  in 
the  same  sense  as  for  the  other  three. 
The  politician  in  office  wants  full 
employment  for  his  constituents.  Full 
employment  means  that  they  are  all 
getting  an  income  and  are  thus  able 
to  pay  taxes.  It  also  keeps  them  out 
of  mischief  —  especially  the  kind  of 
mischief  that  leads  to  social  change 
or  even  to  a  change  of  political  ad- 
ministrators. Employment  stabilizes 
people  in  an  area,  so  they  do  not 
move  around  and  learn  as  much  about 
what  is  going  on  elsewhere.  There  is 
nothing  like  full  employment  to  tran- 
quilize  the  people,  and  a  placid  popu- 
lation is  highly  desirable  to  the  politi- 
cian. (The  fallacy  of  this  hope  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  valid  only  in  a  hand- 
tool,  human-toil  society,  not  in  a  high- 
energy  society.) 


Technocracy  has  produced  the  only  design  for  full  employment,  full  production 
and  full  consumption  yet  offered  to  the  people  of  North  America.  It  behooves 
all   Americans   to   investigate   its   program   and    demand   that  it   be   installed. 


The  businessman  wants  full  employ- 
ment, but  not  quite.  Employed  people 
mean  customers  with  money,  and  what 
good  is  business  without  customers 
with  money?  But  the  businessman 
wants  just  enough  unemployment  so 
that  he  can  be  choosy  about  the  em- 
ployes he  selects  for  his  own  work.  In 
other  words,  if  employes  are  relatively 
abundant,  their  price  value  goes  down 
and  there  is  a  wider  choice.  Few  things 
irk  a  businessman  more  than  to  have 
a  scarcity  of  available  employes,  which 
means  that  he  has  to  take  what  he 
can  get  and  has  to  pay  them  high 
wages. 

The  moralist  wants  full  employment, 
because  full  employment  means  that 
the  people  are  earning  a  'virtuous'  liv- 
ing and  have  less  time  to  engage  in 
'evil'  designs.  Also  they  have  more 
money  to  contribute  to  the  collection 
plate  and  to  the  charity  drives.  But  he 
does  not  want  them  to  have  a  very 
high  income;  otherwise,  they  might 
begin  to  enjoy  this  life  too  much  and 
not  look  forward  with  enough  eager- 
ness to  the  hereafter. 

The  American  politicians  have  prom- 
ised  their   people   60   million   jobs — in 


the  near  future — around  some  corner, 
maybe?  Well,  this  is  not  an  incon- 
ceivable goal,  considering  the  politi- 
cians' capacity  for  creating  boondog- 
gling employment,  as  was  demon- 
strated by  the  New  Deal.  But,  we  ask, 
why  should  upwards  of  half  the  work- 
ing population  be  employed  at  jobs 
that  are  not  socially  beneficial?  It 
matters  little  whether  these  created 
jobs  are  strictly  make-work  relief  pro- 
jects, whether  they  are  in  unnecessary 
government  employment  or  whether 
they  are  in  government  subsidized  en- 
terprise. They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
socially  wasteful  occupations  and  must 
be  financed  by  government  credit. 
Boondoggling  might  be  considered  a 
socially  useful  activity  only  if  the  wel- 
fare of  the  society  demanded  that 
everyone  be  fully  employed.  But,  if 
work  is  considered  merely  as  a  means 
of  production,  and  not  as  an  end  in 
itself,  there  is  not  much  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  boondoggling. 

The  engineer  has  a  different  con- 
cept of  full  employment.  To  an  engi- 
neer, full  employment  means  the  bal- 
anced-load operation  of  all  energy 
consuming    devices   in   the   area    at  a 
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high  load  factor.  When  the  principal 
energy-consuming  device  employed  to 
do  man's  work  was  the  human  engine, 
with  a  per  capita  rating  of  one-tenth 
horsepower,  there  was  something  to 
be  said  in  favor  of  full  employment  for 
the  human  being.  In  those  days,  the 
only  way  to  produce  more  was  to  work 
more  human  beings  longer.  Toil  was 
essential  to   survival. 

But  there  has  been  a  change  in  the 
type  of  energy-consuming  device  used 
in  production  and  service.  The  first 
shift  away  from  the  human  engine  was 
to  the  employment  of  other  kinds  of 
animal  engines,  such  as  horses  and 
oxen.  Even  the  dog  came  in  for  a 
share  of  this  energy  conversion.  But, 
so  long  as  men  and  animals  were  em- 
ployed to  do  the  work,  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  concentrate  enough  power  in 
one  place  to  do  a  really  big  Job.  When 
such  a  job  was  attempted,  it  usually 
bogged  down  in  the  face  of  the  tre- 
mendous task  of  maintaining  the  en- 
gines, of  which  fuel  (food)  was  the 
principal  item. 

CHANGES  IN  OPERATION 

With  the  successful  development  of 
the  steam  engine,  the  concentration 
of  power  was  advanced.  Much  bigger 
jobs  could  then  be  contemplated.  The 
cost  of  maintenance  went  down.  The 
bulk  or  mass  of  the- engine  per  horse- 
power became  less,  and  the  factor  of 
fatigue  was  eliminated. 

Something  else  also  happened.  This 
was  a  change  in  the  mode  of  produc- 
tion and  management.  When  the  hu- 
man being  was  the  principal  prime 
mover,  only  a  small  amount  of  work 
gravitated  to  him.  This  meant  that  the 
typical  enterprise  was  in  the  home. 
But,  when  the  steam  engine  was  set 
up,  a  larger  amount  of  work  gravitated 
to  the  site  of  the  engine.  Factories 
came  into  being;  and  the  human  en- 
gine moved  to  the  factory  to  serve 
merely  as  a  secondary  energy-con- 
suming device  to  supplement  the  work 
of  the'  principal  prime  mover,  the 
steam  engine.  When  internal  combus- 
tion engines  and  hydro-electric  power 
entered  the  social  scene,  man  became 
still  less  important  as  a  prime  mover; 
until,  today,  he  is  doing  less  than  two 
percent  of  the  total  work  being  done 
in  the  manufacturing  industries. 

As  power  became  concentrated  into 
larger  units,   industrial   enterprises  be- 


came larger  and  tended  toward  mon- 
opoly controls.  The  free  individual  en- 
terprise of  the  human  toil  era  gave 
way  to  corporate  enterprise,  which 
soon  began  to  sabotage  free  enter- 
prise and  individual  initiative.  Corpo- 
rate enterprise  despised  free  competi- 
tion and  set  out  to  abolish  it.  If  you 
doubt  these  statements,  we  challenge 
you  to  venture  forth  with  the  objec- 
tive of  starting  up  a  new  enterprise 
unit  in  competition  with  some  estab- 
lished corporation.  Based  on  the  testi- 
mony of  numerous  disillusioned  free 
enterprisers,  these  are  some  of  the  in- 
terferences that  you  will  encounter: 

In  the  first  place,  the  politicians, 
who  are  in  the  pay  of  corporate  enter- 
prise, will  stagnate  you  with  license 
fees  and  permit  requirements.  Then 
you  will  run  up  against  the  problem 
of  getting  materials,  supplies  and 
services,  which  will  be  almost  impos- 
sible to  get  as  soon  as  your  more  pow- 
erful competitor  learns  of  your  ambi- 
tion and  uses  his  influence.  Then  you 
will  run  into  marketing  difficulties.  Dis- 
tributors will  be  warned  by  corporate 
enterprise  not  to  handle  your  product. 
But  supposing  you  survive  all  these 
hazards  and  do  threaten  to  become  a 
successful  competitor;  you  will  be 
bought  out  by  your  competitor  and 
thus  cease  to  be  competition.  That  is 
the  main  purpose  back  of  cartel  com- 
bines, to  abolish  competition.  This  is, 
however,  another  story  and  does  not 
concern  us  so  much  at  this  time. 

Since  the  human  being  constitutes 
but  a  minor  fraction  of  the  energy- 
converting  capacity  of  this  Continent, 
he  can  be  all  but  ignored  in  the  tech- 
nological design  for  full  employment. 
As  a  prime  mover,  his  rating  is  so  low, 
his  cost  so  high,  and  his  behavior  so 
unreliable,  that  every  time  he  can  be 
displaced  by  an  engine  using  extrane- 
ous energy,  an  advance  in  efficiency, 
productivity  and  quality  follows.  The 
technological  design  for  full  employ- 
ment would  reduce  human  toil  to  a 
minimum. 

A  high,  balanced  load  operation  is 
the  central  idea  in  the  technological 
design  of  social  operations.  The  engi- 
neer would  demand  that  the  energy 
capacity  be  built  up  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  abundant  living  for  the 
whole  population.  Then,  he  would 
smooth  out  the  oscillations  to  an  even, 
balanced  load,  operating  24  hours  per 
day  and  365  days  per  year.  Surplus 
and    inefficient    equipment    would    be 


reconverted  into  scrap  or  something 
else  more  useful.  The  human  engine, 
in  so  far  as  is  possible,  would  be  re- 
tired from  productive  employment. 

Thus,  we  would  have  full  employ- 
ment of  the  most  efficient  energy  con- 
verters on  the  Continent.  This  would 
result  in  a  high  production,  which  is 
impossible  when  a  low-power  converter 
like  the  human  engine  is  used.  More 
goods  and  services  would  be  available 
to  the  population  to  increase  its  stand- 
ard of  living.  And  the  human  being, 
as  a  sentient  living  organism  and  not 
as  a  mere  converter  of  energy,  would 
have  much  more  time  and  opportunity 
for  self-expression  and  enjoyment  of 
living. 

The  politician  will  not  like  this  form 
of  full  employment.  His  capacity  for 
control  of  energy-consuming  devices 
is  limited  to  control  of  the  small,  in- 
efficient human  engine.  The  control  of 
a  high-horsepower  engine  calls  for  a 
technician,  not  a  politician;  so,  the 
politician  would  have  to  fade  out  of 
the  social  picture  in  favor  of  one  far 
more  informed  and  far  better  quali- 
fied. 

The  businessman  will  not  like  this 
full  employment  either,  for  he  can 
only  distribute  a  scarcity.  Abundance 
would  mean  the  end  of  scarcity  and, 
hence,  of  business  and  the  business- 
man. He  could  not  chisel;  he  could 
not  make  profits;  he  could  not  restrict 
distribution;  so,  he  would  cease  to  be 
in   business. 

The  moralist  may  not  like  it;  for, 
he  would  have  to  develop  a  dynamic, 
living  philosophy  for  this  life,  and  place 
less  emphasis  on  an  escapist  philoso- 
phy based  on  the  concept  of  misery 
in   this  life  and  abundance  and  leisure 
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A  NEW  LEADERSHIP 

These  old  leaders  must  give  way  to 
a  new  leadership,  which  is  already 
here.  Fascist  totalitarianism,  which  is 
the  twilight  phase  of  the  old  order  of 
things,  must  give  way  to  a  functional 
integration  of  the  social  totality,  which 
is  the  dawn  of  the  new  order.  The 
scientist,  the  technologist  and  the  en- 
gineer must  come  forth  and  take  the 
responsibility  which  a  new  magnitude 
in  the  rate  of  energy  conversion  is 
thrusting  upon  them.  They  must  vol- 
unteer for  this  job  or  the  march  of 
events  will  require  that  they  be 
drafted. 
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There  are  many  people  who  cannot 
grasp  this  new  concept  of  full  employ- 
ment, even  after  it  has  been  carefully 
explained  to  them.  Their  thinking  is 
still  stifled  with  the  superstition  that 
man  must  work  to  'earn  a  living.'  And 
these  people  will  insist  on  asking  this 
question:  "How  will  people  be  able 
to  buy  this  abundance  if  they  don't 
work  to  earn  the  money?"  It  is  almost 
as  futile  to  attempt  an  answer  to  this 
question,  one  which  the  people  who 
ask  it  can  comprehend,  as  it  is  to  at- 
tempt teaching  calculus  to  a  moron. 
But  we  shall  make  an  effort. 


OUR  STAKE  IN  AMERICA 

Work  is  done  in  order  to  provide 
goods  and  services  for  human  beings. 
There  is  little  that  can  be  said  for 
work  merely  for  work's  sake.  So,  work 
is  necessary  only  that  these  goods  and 
services  may  be  produced.  The  more 
work,  the  more  goods  and  services, 
everything  else  being  essentially  equal. 
Man,  himself,  cannot  do  enough  work 
to  provide  himself  with  a  high  stand- 
ard of  living;  so,  in  order  to  produce 
enough  goods  for  a  high  standard  of 
living  (which  almost  everyone  seems  to 
desire),  extraneous -energy -consuming 
devices  must  be  employed.  Since  these 
are  so  much  more  efficient  than  man, 
it  is  fitting  that  man  be  retired  and 
the  other  engines  employed  to  do  the 
work.  That  accounts  for  the  produc- 
tion end  of  the   problem. 

Since  goods  and  services  are  of 
little  use  unless  they  are  consumed  by 
human  beings,  the  next  step  is  one  of 
distribution  to  the  consumers.  Man- 
power does  so  little  of  the  work  that 
it  would  be  foolish  to  attempt  divid- 
ing up  the  purchasing  power  on  the 
basis  of  the  human  energy  expended. 
It  would  not  be  adequate  to  purchase 
the  goods  produced  by  the  machines, 
even  if  much  higher  wages  were  paid. 
Furthermore,  it  would  not  furnish  a 
satisfactory  means  of  getting  purchas- 
ing power  to  all  consumers.  How  about 
the  children,  the  sick,  the  aged  and 
the  paralytic,  for  example?  A  new 
basis    of    distribution    must    be    used. 

As  North  American  citizens,  we  all 
have  a  stake  in  the  North  American 
Continent.  This  stake  entitles  us  to  a 
share  of  what  this  Continent  produces 
as  a  right  of  citizenship,  in  the  same 
way  as  a  stockholder  in  a  corporation 
is  now  entitled  to  a  share  of  what  the 
corporation  produces,  not  on  the  basis 


of  work  contributed,  but  on  the  basis 
of  ownership  rights.  Things  get  out  of 
balance  when  a  few  successful  manip- 
ulators are  able  to  accumulate  owner- 
ship rights  over  most  of  the  Continent 
and  its  produce,  while  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  citizens  are  swindled  out 
of  their  birthright.  So,  adequate  dis- 
tribution means  that  equitable  owner- 
ship rights  in  this  Continent  must  be 
re-established  to  all  of  its  citizens. 
Then  they  will  be  able  to  draw  upon 
the  productive  capacity  for  their  re- 
spective shares  of  the  produce. 

The  only  problem,  then,  is  to  bal- 
ance production  and  consumption — 
produce  what  the  people  want  to  con- 
sume in  the  quantities  that  satisfy 
their  wants,  and  distribute  it  to  the 
places  where  it  is  to  be  consumed. 
Technocracy's  Energy  Certificate  is 
designed  to  accomplish  these  func- 
tions. (See  front  cover.) 

Technocracy  has  produced  the  only 
design  for  full  employment,  full  pro- 
duction and  full  consumption  yet  of- 
fered to  the  people  of  North  America. 
The  politicians,  the  businessmen  and 
the  moralists  cannot  provide  any  of 
these.  The  most  they  can  do  is  pro- 
vide full  employment  for  human  be- 
ings; that  is,  if  boondoggling,  waste- 
work  expenditure  of  human  energy  can 
be  called  full  employment.  But,  they 
cannot  provide  full  employment  for 
all  the  energy-consuming  devices  on 
the  Continent.  If  they  attempted  it, 
the  productivity  would  be  so  great 
that  it  would  bog  down  the  Price  Sys- 
tem, and  we  would  have  starvation 
and  misery  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  or 
else  a  new  social  order. 

WE  MUST  CHOOSE 

Since  Technocracy  has  the  only  blue- 
print for  full  employment  in  the  only 
sense  that  makes  any  sense,  it  be- 
hooves all  Americans  to  investigate 
its  program  and  to  demand  that  it  be 
installed. 

Another  argument  that  always  comes 
up  is  based  on  the  erroneous  assump- 
tion that  'things  have  been  as  they  are 
for  hundreds  of  years;  so,  why  don't 
we  keep  them  that  way  and  let  well 
enough  alone?'  It  would  hardly  seem 
necessary  to  point  out  that  things  are 
not  as  they  have  been  for  hundreds 
of  years.  The  large-scale  use  of  ex- 
traneous energy  is  scarcely  a  hundred 
years  old,  and  most  of  it  has  been  de- 
veloped in  the  last  35  years.    It  is  this 


use  of  extraneous  energy  that  is  pro- 
ducing   social   change. 

We  do  not  have  the  choice  of  go- 
ing on  as  we  are.  We  cannot  stop 
scientific  research  and  invention.  We 
must  choose  science  and  abundance 
or  political  compromise  and  chaos. 
The  latter  is  not  a  choice  but  down- 
right suicide.  It  is  just  that  serious, 
and  that  is  why  Technocrats  are  so 
persistent  in  their  effort  to  get  this 
knowledge  to  the  American  people. 
— Wilton  Ivie. 

/      >      / 

Housewives  of  America  cannot  un- 
derstand why  they  are  unable  to  get 
sugar  and  why  they  have  to  pay  such 
a  high  price  for  it.  .  .  . 

E.  T.  Taylor,  master  of  the  State 
Grange  of  Idaho,  a  big  sugar  produc- 
ing state,  charges  in  a  letter  to  Sena- 
tor Glen  H.  Taylor  that  warehouses 
are   piled   high  with   last  year's   sugar. 

"There  is  no  place  to  pile  this  sea- 
son's crop,  only  60  days  away,"  the 
Grange  master  declared.  "The  picture 
of  colossal  waste  going  on  is  bitterly 
resented.  Housewives  are  calling  for 
the  government  bureaucrats  to  turn 
loose  the  great  stocks  that  are  held  in 
warehouses  of  the  northwest." 

The  Grange  official  complained  that 
the  sugar  cane  industry  is  controlled 
by  I  I  families,  and  they  have  bitterly 
fought  the  development  of  a  domestic 
sugar  industry. 

"These  families,"  Taylor  said,  "con- 
trol the  bureaus  at  Washington  and 
legislation  to  restrict  and  even  prohibit 
the  raising  of  sugar  beets  in  the  north- 
west in  the  interest  of  'one  world  and 
good   neighbors.'  "... 

Everything  that  is  said  by  Taylor  has 
long  been  known  to  observers  at  Wash- 
ington. The  explanation  seems  to  be 
that  the  United  States  government  is 
giving  big  Cuban  and  Hawaiian  sugar 
producers  all  the  best  of  it. 

The  theory  is  that  "we  must  help 
the  poor  Cubans  and  Hawaiians,"  while 
the  truth  is  that  what  the  bureaucrats 
have  in  mind  is  to  swell  the  profits  of 
New  York  bankers  and  the  great  plan- 
tation owners  in  the  Pacific. 

That  idea  is  industriously  cultivated 
by  one  of  the  slickest  and  most  lav- 
ishly financed   lobbies   in   the   Capitol. 

— Labor,  September  14,  1946. 
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Instead  of  certainty  in  a  Continental  mechanism,  news  reports  of  today 

reflect  the  adolescent  confusion  of  a  country  that  refuses  to  grow  up — a 

country  engaged  in  nation-wide  rioting  and   bickering  over  an  enforced 

scarcity. 
r\... 


ruses  to  grow  up — a 
ig  over  an  enforced 

negative  course  is  leading  us  only  backward,  towards 
oblivion.  We  must  wake  up,  and  grow  up!  Only  by  reaching  out,  as  a 
nation  united,  and  grasping  our  vast  potentialities  can  we  move  forward 
to  survival  and  security. 
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Flying  by  the  Seat  of  Our  Pants 


As  pilots  in  the  early  days  of  aviation  flew  planes  by  relying 
upon  their  senses,  so  are  we  trying  to  sail  our  Ship  of  State  by 
these  same  methods — by  relying  upon  philosophical  concepts. 


LOCATED  just  inside  the  ear,  some- 
times referred  to  as  the  'inner  ear,' 
is  an  organ  which  serves  to  give  us 
our  sense  of  balance.  This  organ  con- 
sists of  three  tubes,  two  in  a  circular 
position  on  a  vertical  plane  and  one 
on  a  horizontal  plane,  below  which  is 
located  a  little  sac  containing  small 
gravel-like  particles.  Inside,  these 
tubes  and  sac  are  lined  with  tiny  nerve 
terminals  resembling  hairs  and  filled 
with  a  liquid  substance.  This  organ 
employs  the  laws  of  'inertia'  and  'gra- 
vity' in  order  to  give  us  our  sense  of 
balance,  or  attempt  to  inform  us  as  to 
the  direction  in  which  our  bodies  are 
moving.  (The  law  of  inertia  may  be 
simply  defined  as,  "a  body  in  motion 
tends  to  remain  in  motion,  and  a  body 
at  rest  tends  to  remain  at  rest  until 
acted  upon  by  an  outside  force.") 

If  we  remain  erect  and  walk  around 
a  post,  or  stand  still  and  turn  around 
our  vertical  axis,  the  circular  tube  on 
the  horizontal  plane  will  move  first,  and 
the  liquid,  due  to  inertia,  will  tend  to 
remain  still,  causing  the  tiny  hairs  to 
be  pulled  to  one  side,  giving  us  a 
sense  of  turning  in  whatever  direction 
it  might  be.  This  works  perfectly  ex- 
cept when  we  stop.  Then  the  liquid 
continues  to  move,  giving  us  a  sense 
of  moving  in  the  opposite  direction 
by  pushing  the  hairs  the  other  way. 
Two  other  senses  come  to  our  aid,  the 
'sense  of  touch'  in  our  feet,  and  'sight,' 
which  having  established  our  position 
with  relation  to  surrounding  objects, 
informs  us  as  to  what  we  are  doing. 
We  have  by  the  aid  of  these  other  two 
senses  been  relieved  of  what  might  be 
a  state  of  utter  confusion,  and  we 
merely  regard  the  peculiar  sensation 
as  'dizziness.' 

The  tubes  in  the  vertical  plane  act 
in  the  same  manner  when  we  turn 
around  a  horizontal  axis,  such  as  in 
doing  cartwheels,  or  turning  around  a 
horizontal  bar.  The  little  sac  con- 
taining the  gravel-like  particles  gives 
us  our  sense  of  equilibrium,  or  balance. 


As  we  begin  to  lean  in  any  direction, 
gravity  will  pull  on  these  particles, 
causing  them  to  move,  giving  us  this 
sensation  through  contact  with  the 
tiny  hairs  inside  the  walls  of  this  sac. 
Having  received  this  information,  we 
make  corrections  for  this  sensation  au- 
tomatically through  our  body  muscles, 
and  thereby  manage  to  keep  ourselves 
erect,  or  balanced. 

The  foregoing  explanation  was 
given  merely  to  show  that  our  physical 
senses  cannot  always  be  relied  upon 
to  give  us  accurate  information,  which 
is  a  point  to  be  brought  out  later  in 
this  article. 

'CONTACT  FLIGHT' 

In  the  early  days  of  aviation,  all  fly- 
ing was  done  by  a  method  known  as 
'contact  flight.'  That  is  to  say,  fliers 
always  maintained  visual  contact  with 
the  ground,  and  established  their 
flight  altitudes  with  reference  to  the 
natural  horizon.  This  method  contin- 
ued for  the  most  part  until  a  compara- 
tively short  time  before  World  War  II 
when  our  commercial  air  lines  began 
to  cover  greater  and  greater  distances. 
Since  weather  could  not  always  be 
predicted  accurately  enough  to  avoid 
being  overtaken  by  heavy  clouds  or 
fog  (overcast),  a  new  type  of  flying  was 
introduced  known  as  instrument  flying. 
(Don't  say  'blind  flying,'  unless  you 
wish  to  have  your  mouth  washed  out 
with  soap.) 

Here  again,  American  technology 
has  stepped  in  and  produced  instru- 
ments, operated  entirely  in  compliance 
with  infallible  laws  of  physics.  These 
instruments  enable  the  pilot  to  disre- 
gard his  inaccurate  sensations,  and  fly 
entirely  by  visual  reference  to  the  in- 
strument panel.  A  few  of  the  most 
important  instruments  which  have  to 
do  with  maintaining  flight  altitude  are 
the  directional  gyro,  which  supple- 
ments the  magnetic  compass  in  mak- 
ing timed  turns;  the  turn  indicator, 
which  indicates  the  rate  of  turn;  and, 


the  artificial  horizon,  which  by  means 
of  a  miniature  airplane  and  a  straight 
line  representing  the  horizon,  indi- 
cates the  position  of  the  aircraft  with 
relation  to  the  natural  horizon.  These 
instruments  use  a  gyroscope  in  their 
operation,  and  employ  the  gyroscopic 
properties  of  rigidity  and  precession. 
In  the  pressure  differential  group  we 
have  the  airspeed  and  vertical  speed 
indicators,  altimeter  and  manifold 
pressure  gauge.  These  operate  by 
means  of  cells  expanding  or  contract- 
ing with  relation  to  their  inside  and 
outside  atmospheric  pressures,  moving 
a  mechanism  which  in  turn  moves  hands 
on  a  calibrated  dial. 

The  inclinometer,  which  is  usually 
fixed  to  the  bottom  of  the  turn  indi- 
cator and  referred  to  as  the  turn  and 
bank  indicator,  operates  on  the  laws 
of  gravity  and  centrifugal  force.  It 
consists  of  a  black  agate  ball  inside  a 
slightly  upward  curved  tube,  filled  with 
liquid.  If  a  bank  is  too  steep  for  the 
rate  of  turn,  gravity  will  pull  the  ball 
down  or  in  the  direction  of  turn.  If 
the  bank  is  too  small  and  the  aircraft 
has  a  tendency  to  skid,  the  ball  will 
be  forced  out  to  the  opposite  end  of 
the  tube.  When  the  gravity  and 
centrifugal  force  are  coordinated,  the 
ball  will  remain  in  the  center.  Add  to 
these  the  tachometer,  which  indicates 
the  rpm's  of  the  motor,  and  we  can 
readily  see  that  by  checking  one  of 
these  instruments  against  the  other,  we 
could  develop  a  technique  of  flying 
without  any  visual  reference  to  the 
ground. 

PHYSICAL  LAWS  IMMUTABLE 

It  should  be  noted  at  this  point  that 
the  physical  laws,  which  these  instru- 
ments are  made  to  conform  with  and 
operate  under,  are  immutable,  and  if 
any  error  occurs,  it  is  either  the  mis- 
interpretation of  the  indications,  or 
some   mechanical  defect,   or  improper 

(CONTINUED  ON   PAGE  13) 
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Research  Department,  The  TECHNOCRAT 


Business  is  booming.  Most  corporations  are  making  more  money  than 
they  did  last  year.  Department  store  sales  are  hitting  new  highs.   But 
here  is  the  catch!  Today's  prosperity  is  being  paid  for,  in  part,  with 
next  year's  wages.   People  are  borrowing  money  for  many  of  the  things 
they  usually  buy  out  of  income. 

The  pressure  of  rising  prices,  while  wages  stand  still,  is  forcing 
many  families  to  live  beyond  their  incomes.  At  the  end  of  June  they 
owed  $7,754,000,000  to  finance  and  loan  companies,  banks,  department 
stores  (charge  accounts)  and  pawnshops.   These  billions  were  borrowed 
primarily  to  buy  clothing  and  house  furnishings  and  to  pay  for  repairs, 
not  to  buy  luxuries.  Automobile  loans  accounted  for  only  4  per  cent  of 
the  total,  and  installment  purchases  from  jewelry  stores  for  less  than 
1  per  cent.... 

Since  last  fall  personal  debts  have  shot  up  at  an  amazing  rate, 
jumping  more  than  $2,000,000,000  between  Oct.  1  and  June  30.   This  is 
a  steady  increase  of  nearly  $225,000,000  a  month  as  compared  with  a 
rise  of  only  $17,000,000  per  month  during  the  preceding  two  years. 
In  other  words,  people  are  piling  up  debts  13  times  as  rapidly  as  they 
did  in  1945  and  1944. — PM,  September  2,  1946. 

•  •  • 

There  were  other  signs  of  (economic)  trouble.  Warned  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce:  the  value  of  inventories  held  by  manufacturers  alone 
had  zoomed  more  than  $600  million  in  July  to  an  alltime  high  of  nearly 
$18  billion. — Time,  September  9,  1946. 

•  •  • 

Wall  Street  shows  little  confidence  in  the  outlook  for  sustained 
prosperity — or  at  least  for  sustained  corporate  profits.   Inability  of 
stock  prices  in  general  to  get  anywhere  (despite  some  spectacular 
individual  performances)  might  be  ignored.   But  tumbles  such  as  the  one 
early  this  week  are  something  else  again.  We  may  have  our  boom,  but 
the  smart  money  obviously  doesn't  count  on  it  to  last  very  long.  And 
the  bust  really  has  Wall  Street  worried. — Business  Week,  August  31, 
1946. 

•  •   • 

To  any  individual  that  is  curious  as  to  the  nature  of  the  services 
a  Mortgage  or  Insurance  Co.  might  render,  I  dedicate  the  following: 

In  1929  John  Jones  received  $2500  under  a  mortgage  of  his  land 
from  a  mercantile  insurance  company.   The  depression  set  in,  and  as  a 
result  $3000  interest  had  accrued  by  1943.   The  F.C.A.A.  reduced  the 
interest  to  $1500,  which  was  incorporated  with  the  principal,  leaving 
a  debt  of  $4000. 

Since  1943  the  mortgagee,  Jones,  has  made  payments  amounting  to 
more  than  $1550.   The  principal  is  now  $2450.   Jones  after  seven  years 
is  still  a  mortgagee  whose  debt  is  $50  less  than  it  originally  was. 
In  view  of  the  above  and  thousands  of  similar  instances  the  people  of 
this  and  other  provinces  have  been  in  debt  for  years.   They  used  to  call 
it  usury,  and  it  was  considered  a  crime.   I  think  it  is  a  disease, 
don't  you? — Editorial  in  the  Canadian  Social  Creditor,  July  17,  1946. 
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•Supply'  and  'Demand'  are  the  holiest  twins  in  the  mumbo  jumbo  of 
economics.  They  have  long  been  a  respectable  front  for  a  multitude  of 
backward  policies.  Let  us  lift  their  statistical  veils  and  see  what 
they  are  really  like. 

Take  the  supply  and  demand  of  wheat.  The  situation  is  not  at  all 
complicated — unless  you  are  in  the  wheat  business.  The  human  demand  is 
the  amount  of  wheat  which  people  need  to  satisfy  their  hunger.  Since 
starvation  is  still  killing  large  numbers  of  people  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
it  is  tragically  clear  that  the  demand  for  wheat  is  much  greater  than 
the  supply. 

Those  who  trade  in  wheat  do  not  see  the  world  picture  that  simply. 
They  think  and  talk  of  economic  demand  which  is  very  different  from  the 
human  demand  already  mentioned.   Their  kind  of  demand  is  concerned 
only  with  the  amount  of  wheat  people  can  afford  to  buy  at  the  prevailing 
price.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  hunger.  Economic  demand  is  measured 
by  what  is  in  the  pocket  rather  than  by  what  is  not  in  the  belly.... 

The  view  that  only  the  economic  demand  be  considered  was  success- 
fully argued  by  the  grain  trade  during  the  recent  hearings  of  the  Price 
Decontrol  Board.  Last  Tuesday  the  board  decided  not  to  impose  price 
controls  on  wheat  and  other  grains  because  'estimated  supply'  is 
expected  to  meet  'anticipated  demand.' — PM,  August  26,  1946. 

•  •  • 

Severity  of  the  (stock  market)  decline  yesterday,  the  heavy  volume 
and  weakness  of  prices  at  the  close  have  dispelled  any  illusions  which 
may  have  existed  that  recent  sell-off s  of  the  market  were  only  'tech- 
nical corrections*  of  an  over-bought  market.  There  now  is  a  well- 
defined  opinion  on  Spring  Street  that  the  market  has  entered  into  the 
first  phase  of  a  bear  market. 

Opinions  that  all  is  not  well  with  our  domestic  economy  now  are 
freely  offered.  Where  several  weeks  ago  unfavorable  factors  were 
ignored  as  only  insignificant  in  their  effect  on  mounting  business  of 
the  country,  they  are  now  given  increased  importance  as  the  market 
outlook  continues  to  grow  darker. — Los  Angeles  Examiner,  September 
11,  1946. 

•  •  • 

The  world  is  today  on  an  unturning  road  to  another  war,  a  road 
paved  with  errors  of  'small  and  half-seeing  men.' 

So  said  Sen.  Claude  Pepper  of  Florida,  principal  speaker  last 
night  in  the  Hollywood  Bowl  at  a  Labor  Day  program  sponsored  by  the 
Hollywood  Independent  Citizens  Committee  of  the  Arts,  Sciences  and 
Professions. . . . 

"We  may  pray,  'Father,  forgive  them  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do,'  but  we  cannot  hold  them  unaccountable  for  our  destiny  or  doom. 

"This  land,  which  God  has  blessed  with  liberty  unexcelled,  is  no 
longer  the  crusading  champion  of  the  oppressed,  but  the  unsentimental 
defender  of  old  tyrannies  and  imperial  oppression." — Los  Angeles  Daily 
News,  September  3,  1946. 

•  •  • 

Unscrupulous  businessmen  'frequently'  pass  out  bribes  to  employes 
of  the  War  Assets  Administration  in  order  to  defraud  the  Government  out 
of  millions  in  surplus  property  dealings,  Joseph  Carroll,  WAA  compliance 
director,  confirmed  last  week.   To  curb  dishonesty  in  the  agency,  an 
effort  is  being  made  to  uncover  workers  with  criminal  records  and  weed 
them  out.  WAA  employes  have  been  warned,  furthermore,  that  it  is  not 
enough  for  them  to  refuse  bribes — that  they  must  report  anyone  who 
offers  a  bribe. — The  Progressive,  September  2,  1946. 

•  •  • 

FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  this  week  reported  'the  highest  rate 
of  increase  of  crime'  on  record.   Offenses  committed  during  the  first 
six  months  of  this  year  were  113%  of  the  total  for  the  first  half  of 
1945,  he  said. — The  Progressive,  September  2,  1946. 
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Many  of  Los  Angeles  County's  50  Superior  Court  judges  used  to  open 
their  sessions  with  a  short  prayer.   "Now,"  wryly  observes  one  of  the 
judges,  "we  open  our  courts  with  a  divorce." 

Prayer  has  become  a  casualty  of  Los  Angeles'  staggering  divorce 
rate,  which,  since  the  first  of  the  year,  has  maintained  an  average  of 
3,000  cases  monthly — the  highest  rate  in  the  nation.... 

Several  veterans,  completely  disheartened  by  the  housing  situation, 
sought  escape  by  divorcing  their  wives  and  volunteering  for  foreign 
service  with  the  Army. 

The  worried  concern  of  jurists,  sociologists,  educators,  churchmen 
and  public-spirited  citizens  who  study  the  trend  is  voiced  by  Judge 
Bullock:   "The  veteran  seems  to  be  losing  the  very  thing  he  fought  for 
above  all  else — his  home.   The  housing  situation  threatens  to  explode 
into  a  national  menace  unless  something  is  done....  This  situation  is 
beyond  the  powers  of  a  judge  or  a  social  worker.   It  is  a  problem  for 
the  government  of  the  United  States  and  the  people  it  represents." 

Divorce  lawyer  Samuel  Hahn  is  equally  emphatic:   "My  office  files 
are  a  study  in  veteran  frustration  and  disillusion.   The  accumulating 
hate  of  the  veteran  toward  his  government,  his  country  and  his  people 
is  a  dangerous  thing.  Let  those  in  charge  of  veterans'  housing,  GI 
Home  Loans  and  servicemen's  welfare  remember  this  well." 

But  perhaps  these  words  of  a  combat  veteran  best  sum  up  the 
problem.  He  told  the  Conciliation  Court: 

"I  loved  my  wife  and  kid  more  than  anything  in  the  world.   I'd  die 
for  them,  and  nearly  did  in  France.   But,"  and  the  helpless  wave  of  his 
hand  told  the  whole  story  of  six  months  in  a  dismal  tourist  cabin, 
"living  like  that  is  asking  too  much  of  any  family." — Los  Angeles  Times, 
September  8,  1946. 

•  •  • 

Negotiations  between  Americans  and  Filipinos  over  military  and 
other  bases  which  may  be  granted  the  United  States  under  the  Philippine 
independence  act  have  reached  an  impasse,  it  is  reliably  learned 
today. . . . 

The  crux  of  the  disagreement  is  an  American  demand  for  the  entire 
Manila  Bay  area,  including  the  naval  base  at  Cavite,  and  the  whole 
island  of  Mactan  in  the  province  of  Cebu,  which  is  sacred  to  Filipinos 
because  it  was  Magellan's  beachhead. 

The  Americans  also  demanded  all  other  war  installations  such  as 
Fort  McKinley,  near  Manila,  the  Olongapo  naval  reservation  at  Subic  Bay 
just  north  of  Manila  Bay,  and  Fort  Stotsenburg,  in  Pampanga  province  in 
central  Luzon. — Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  September  3,  1946. 

•  •  • 

Anglo-American  cooperation  is  becoming  so  close  that  the  foreign 
policies  of  Washington  and  London  are  practically  identical,  although 
the  fiction  of  independence  is  still  maintained.... 

Military  and  naval  power  as  well  as  diplomatic  resources  are 
being  pooled  in  effect  at  all  points  of  Russian  pressure,  froitt  the 
Mediterranean  to  China. — Newsweek,  September  9,  1946. 

•  •  • 

Italian  Fascist  militiamen  and  members  of  Mussolini's  'Republican' 
forces  may  serve  as  officers  or  noncommissioned  officers  in  the  new 
Italian  armed  forces  if  they  have  been  'exonorated  by  the  appropriate 
body  under  Italian  law, '  according  to  a  recommendation  accepted  by  the 
Paris  conference  military  commission. 

A.  V.  Alexander,  British  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and  United 
Kingdom  military  commission  representative,  provided  a  loophole  by  which 
former  Mussolini  Blackshirts  and  Italians  who  fought  against  the  Allies 
in  Italy  after  the  1943  Italian  Armistice  may  assume  command  functions 
in  the  army,  the  navy  and  the  air  force  of  the  new  Italian  Republic. 
— Los  Angeles  Times,  September  8,  1946. 
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Hundreds  of  cans  of  vegetables,  fruits,  ice  cream  mix,  Vienna 
sausages  and  other  items  including  100-pound  sacks  of  pure  cane  sugar, 
are  being  sold  by  the  Navy  for  hog  feed  at  Seattle,  according  to  the 
•Times'  of  that  city. 

Navy  officials  insist  the  food  is  unfit  for  human  consumption,  but 
that  is  denied  by  the  newspaper.  It  says  that  its  reporters  and  workers 
at  the  Navy  depot  sampled  the  articles  and  'found  them  palatable.' 
— Labor,  August  24,  1946. 

•  •  • 

The  sudden  break  that  last  week  set  the  stock  market  on  its  ear 
was  an  augury  of  the  shape  of  things  to  come,  according  to  a  survey  of 
'top  Government  economists*  which  the  New  Council  of  American  Business 
disclosed  today. 

A  pamphlet,  called  'Operation  Boom-Bust,'  says:   "Sometime  in 
1947  the  economy  will  suffer  a  severe  but  short  setback.   This  brief 
but  violent  bust  will  threaten  every  independent  business  in  America, 
will  destroy  thousands  of  businesses  today  making  comfortable  profits." 

Although  the  Government  experts  expect  a  prosperity  period  of 
several  years  after  that,  three  basic  elements  of  inflation,  a  semi- 
consciousness of  which  contributed  to  the  flurry  of  uncertainty  last 
week,  are  fashioning  a  1947  banana-peel:   Inventory  accumulation  already 
begun — which  will  result  in  an  eventual  severe  cut-back  of  orders. 
Resistance  to  rising  prices  becomes  more  accentuated,  with  families 
being  'priced'  out  of  the  market.  Tapering  off  of  construction  as  costs 
soar. 

Unless  'good  business  practices,  sharpened  up  to  meet  today's 
tempo,'  are  followed,  the  economists  warn,  "there  is  no  reason  to  be 
certain  that  the  cataclysmic  crash  of  1920,  which  made  tens  of  thousands 
of  businesses  bankrupt  in  a  few  months,  will  not  be  repeated." — PM, 
September  3,  1946. 

•  •  • 

The  'Wall  Street  Journal'  records  two  incidents  which  reveal 
the  differences  between  the  cost  of  an  article  and  the  price  consumers 
pay.   The  'Journal'  says  a  large  manufacturer  of  cigarette  lighters  has 
on  hand  900,000  of  his  product,  made  to  retail  at  $1.50,  but  he  could 
not  find  a  buyer. 

The  reason:  A  chain  store  outfit  is  selling  the  same  lighter  for 
49  cents,  bought  from  war  surplus  stocks  at  45  cents.  The  manufacturer 
sold  the  lighter  to  the  government  during  the  war  for  50  cents,  and 
presumably  made  a  good  profit. 

Another  complaint  recorded  by  the  'Journal'  comes  from  the  manu- 
facturer of  a  toothpaste.  He  bought  up  $100,000  of  his  product  that  he 
had  sold  to  Uncle  Sam  and  which  was  offered  as  surplus.  He  didn't  like 
the  idea  that  the  toothpaste  might  be  offered  for  a  great  deal  less 
than  his  regular  retail  price.  The  government  had  paid  only  a  few  cents 
for  a  tube  that  costs  consumers  50  cents. — Labor,  September  7,  1946. 


A  hundred  years  ago  a  man  named  Hone  threw  up  his  job  in  the 
United  States  Patent  Office  because  he  thought  that  mechanical  invention 
had  reached  such  a  state  of  perfection  that  there  was  no  future  in  his 
Patent  Office  job. — Harold  Ziegler  in  the  Hollywood  Press-Times,  August 

27,  1946. 

•  •  • 

The  earth  is  becoming  too  small  a  place  for  Army  Ordnance's 
guided-missile  program.  Development  of  rocket  weapons  has  progressed 
to  the  point  where  ordnance  is  seeking  ocean  bases  from  which  to  launch 
super  long  range  missiles.  A  joint  Army-Navy  commission  is  now 
searching  for  a  range  where  it  will  be  possible  to  test  rockets  over 
distance  of  2000  miles. — Iron  Age,  August  22,  1946. 
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ORCHESTRATION 


Just  as  an  orchestration  rendered  by  skilled  musicians  brings  us  happiness 
and  satisfaction,  so  will  the  orchestration  of  our  social  system  bring  us  that 
satisfaction  and  joy  which  is  missing  from  the  lives  of  so  many  of  our  citizens. 


THERE  must  be  few  persons,  if 
any,  who  have  not  at  some  time 
in  their  lives  listened  to  a  sym- 
phony orchestra  render  the  inspired, 
and  inspiring,  works  of  the  great  mas- 
ters of  music  of  every  nation.  The 
world  of  music  knows  no  nationality, 
no  color,  no  creed.  Music-lovers  of 
all  nations  listen  with  rapt  attention 
to  beautiful  symphonies,  sonatas  or 
any  other  type  of  what  is  commonly 
called  classical  music.  The  youth  of 
all  nations  dance  to  the  catchy,  rhyth- 
mic, dance  music  of  all  nations.  Music 
is  truly  an  international  language,  en- 
joyed and    understood  by  all. 

In  almost  every  case  the  orderly, 
harmonious  quality  which  character- 
izes music  is  a  great  contrast  to  the 
lives  of  those  who  listen  to  it.  Perhaps 
that  is  why  we  seek,  in  music,  that  rest- 
fulness,  peace,  relaxation  and  satisfac- 
tion which  is  denied  most  of  us  in  our 
daily  lives.  But  does  it  ever  occur  to 
any  of  us  to  seek  the  cause  of  this 
soothing  effect  which  music  has  upon 
us?  No,  we  take  it  for  granted,  and 
almost  never  try  to  analyze  the  rea- 
sons for  this  effect.  Yet  there  must 
always  be  a  cause  for  every  effect. 
Suppose  we  take  the  time  to  analyze 
the  cause  in  this  case  and  then  see 
what  would  be  the  result  if  the  meth- 
ods of  the  music-maker  were  applied 
to  the  field  of  human  society,  particu- 
larly in  our  own  North  America. 

Many  times,  as  we  have  waited  pa- 
tiently for  the  performance  to  begin, 
we  have  had  the  opportunity  of  lis- 
tening to  the  musicians  tuning  their 
instruments.  We  can  hardly  speak  of 
the  general  effect  as  pleasing,  sooth- 
ing, harmonious,  inspiring  or  in  any 
other  term  usually  applied  to  music. 
It  is  usually  the  exact  opposite,  nerve- 
wracking,  discordant — a  veritable  bed- 
lam of  sounds.  The  violins  may  be 
tuning  their  strings,  some  perhaps 
practicing  a  particularly  difficult  pas- 
sage.   They    may    even    be    practicing 


different  passages  in  entirely  different 
compositions.  The  flutes  may  be  try- 
ing a  cadenza;  the  percussion  instru- 
ments may  be  pounding  out  a  few 
beats;  the  basses  zooming  in  the  back- 
ground; the  trumpets  and  other  brass 
sounding  a  bar  or  two  from  different 
numbers;  all  entirely  unrelated  in  their 
various  activities.  Each  individual  is 
concerned  only  with  his  own  particular 
instrument  and  problem,  and  is  en- 
tirely oblivious  to  what  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  orchestra  are  doing.  The 
result,  as  we  have  said,  is  nothing  but 
a  loud,  discordant,  inharmonious  noise 
and  the  only  reaction  the  listener  has 
is  that  of  hope  that  it  will  soon  be 
over. 

ORDER  OUT  OF  CHAOS 

Then  the  conductor  walks  to  the 
podium  and  by  comparison  the  silence 
is  so  deep  you  can  hear  a  pin  drop. 
He  raises  his  baton,  pauses  a  brief 
moment  until  he  is  sure  he  has  the 
attention  of  every  musician,  and  then 
leads  his  orchestra  into  the  opening 
passages  of  some  great  symphony  or 
overture.  And  what  a  change  takes 
place!  Where  a  moment  before  there 
was  discord,  there  is  now  complete 
harmony;  where  there  was  confusion, 
there  is  now  order.  A  moment  ago 
our  nerves  were  on  edge,  now  we  are 
relaxed.  By  what  strange  process  has 
the  change  taken  place?  Have  we  set 
up  some  kind  of  a  dictatorship  which 
compels  the  musicians  to  stop  their 
nonsense  and  get  to  work  at  the  bid- 
ding of  this  one  man  who  stands  be- 
fore them  calm,  serene,  sure  of  him- 
self? What  makes  them  so  responsive 
to  his  every  gesture?  Is  it  fear  of  the 
consequences  if  they  rebel?  Of  course 
such  questions  are  nonsense,  and  we 
recognize  them  as  such.  Yet  something 
has  happened  to  cause  this  sudden 
transformation.    What   is   it? 

A  piece  of  music  may  be  likened  to 
a   painting   or    a   story.   The   composer 


tries  to  convey  what  he  sees  to  the 
listener  through  the  medium  of  tones. 
Or  he  may  try  to  tell  a  story,  convey- 
ing the  words  to  his  audience  by  the 
same  means.  The  score  is  the  design 
or  blueprint  which  must  be  carefully 
followed  if  the  ideas  of  the  composer 
are  to  be  successfully  conveyed  to  the 
audience.  If  the  score  is  carefully  fol- 
lowed by  the  musicians  the  picture  is 
'painted'  or  the  story  'told'  just  as  the 
composer  intended,  and  those  in  the 
audience,  or  at  least  those  who  under- 
stand the  language  of  music,  will  re- 
ceive the  desired  impression.  The  re- 
sult depends  entirely  upon  the  way  in 
which  the  orchestra  co-ordinates  the 
various  parts,  or  instruments,  so  that 
each  part  and  each  note  fits  into  its 
appointed  place  just  as  a  brick  or  a 
steel  girder  fits  into  its  appointed 
place  in  a  building.,  The  result  will  be 
a  structure  built  according  to  the  de- 
sign of  the  architect,  in  this  case  the 
composer. 

The  succcess  of  any  musical  presen- 
tation, be  it  symphony  or  jazz,  depends 
upon  the  way  in  which  the  various  parts 
are  co-ordinated.  The  achievement  of 
this  co-ordination  is  the  job  of  the  con- 
ductor and  the  degree  of  co-ordina- 
tion he  achieves  is  the  degree  of  his 
excellence  as  a  conductor.  He  is  in  the 
position  of  the  engineer  who  guides 
and  directs  the  activities  of  the  brick- 
layers, the  carpenters,  the  painters,  the 
electricians  and  all  the  other  techni- 
cians so  that  the  completed  structure 
will  be  as  the  architect  designed.  It 
makes  no  difference  whether  we  are 
building  a  symphony,  a  skyscraper,  or 
an  entire  social  system — the  principle 
is  the  same.  To  achieve  harmony  there 
must  be  complete  co-ordination  and 
there  must  be  one  individual  or  a 
group  of  individuals  whose  responsibil- 
ity is  the  achievement  of  that  co-ordi- 
nation. 

Perhaps,  now,  you  see  the  point  we 
are  trying  to  make.  The  violin  section 
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in  our  orchestra  could  be  the  bricklay- 
ers on  our  skyscraper,  or  the  transpor- 
tation industry  of  our  social  system; 
the  brass  section  in  our  orchestra 
might  be  the  electricians  on  the  build- 
ing or  the  communications  sequence  of 
our  social  system.  And  the  conductor, 
the  chief  engineer  and  the  govern- 
ment are  the  co-ordinating  mediums  in 
each  of  the  examples  we  have  used  to 
illustrate   our   point. 

But  we  note  an  extraordinary  differ- 
ence between  the  harmonious  perform- 
ance of  a  symphony  orchestra,  or  the 
efficient  construction  of  a  skyscraper, 
and  our  social  system  as  a  whole.  Many 
Americans  today  are  wondering  about 
the  lack  of  anything  resembling  har- 
mony or  co-ordination  in  our  social 
structure  and  some  are  even  going  so 
far  as  to  question  the  reasons  for  this 
lack.  Well,  you  need  look  no  further 
for  here  is  your  answer:  The  orchestra 
conductor  has  the  musical  score  to 
guide  him;  the  engineer  has  his  blue- 
prints; but,  there  has  never  been  in 
use  an  overall  plan  of  operation  for 
our  social  system.  By  means  of  his 
score,  the  conductor  co-ordinates  the 
performances  of  all  of  his  musicians; 
the  engineer,  by  means  of  his  blue- 
print, can  co-ordinate  the  activities  of 
all  other  technicians  working  on  the 
project;  but  there  is  no  overall  design 
of  Continental  operations  in  use  today 
by  means  of  which  the  activities  of  all 
the  various  industrial  and  service  func- 
tions, which  are  supposed  to  supply 
our  needs,  can   be  co-ordinated. 

This  is  the  reason  for  the  chaos  and 
confusion  that  characterize  our  na- 
tional scene  today.  This  is  the  reason 
for  our  shortages  and  surpluses;  our 
poverty  and  ostentatious  display  of 
wealth;  our  efforts  to  maintain  scar- 
city when  we  could  much  more  easily 
create  abundance.  We  are  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  orchestra  tuning  up.  Each 
instrumental  section — industry,  to  you 
— is  playing  its  own  piece  in  its  own 
way;  each  individual  instrument  or  in- 
dustrial unit  is  on  its  own.  There  is  no 
score  and  no  conductor,  and,  until  we 
have  both,  the  chaos  and  confusion  will 
continue  to  increase  until  a  socially  in- 
tolerable condition  arrives,  at  which 
point  we  will  be  compelled  to  take 
action. 

Well,  let  us  get  a  score  and  a  con- 
ductor. They  are  both  available  when- 
ever you,  the  people  of  North  America, 
are  ready.  Then  we  can  all  work  to- 
gether, contributing  our  own  particular 


part  to  the  overall  design.  The  result 
will  be  complete  harmony  and  the  so- 
cially desirable  end  products  of  peace, 
abundance,  security,  high  standards  of 
health  and  education  and  everything 
else  mankind  has  striven  for  centuries 
to  attain.  The  score  is  the  social  design 
of  Technocracy  and  the  conductor  is 
the  Continental  Control,  consisting  of 
the  heads  of  all  industrial  and  service 
functions,  whose  job  it  will  be  to  co- 
ordinate the  activities  of  all  sequences 
in  accordance  with  the  complete  de- 
sign or  blueprint. 

The  Price  System  under  which  man- 
kind has  fought  for  existence  for  cen- 
turies is,  so  far  as  the  North  American 
Continent  is  concerned,  coming  to  an 
end.  That  it  must  some  day  come  to 
that  end  was  a  foregone  conclusion 
the  day  the  machine  made  its  appear- 
ance. The  magnificent  technology  of 
this  Continent,  together  with  the  vast 
deposits  of  natural  resources,  decrees 
an  economy  of  abundance  whether  we 
like  it  or  not.  Our  production  methods 
today  are  such  that  human  labor  is  no 
longer  a  dominant  factor.  The  kilowatt- 
hour  has  replaced  the  man-hour  to  such 
an  extent  that  our  distributive  system, 
dependent  upon  the  use  of  the  man- 
hour,  is  breaking  down.  Those  whose 
interests  lie  in  maintaining  our  present 
system  in  operation,  that  is,  the  very 
small  minority  at  the  top  of  our  econ- 
omic structure,  are  striving  desperately 
to  maintain  the  conditions  of  scarcity 
upon  which  their  profits  depend.  But 
the  technology  of  this  nation  will  not 
be  denied  and  soon  the  entire  structure 
of  the  Price  System  will  crash.  Unless 
we  are  prepared  to  establish  the  new 
design  of  social  operation  required  in 
the  operation  of  an  economy  of  abund- 
ance, social  chaos  will  result  with  dire 
consequences  to  every  inhabitant  of 
this  Continent. 

A  SYMPHONY  OF  FUNCTION 

The  technology  of  this  Area  is  un- 
surpassed anywhere  in  the  world.  We 
possess  the  lion's  share  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  world  and  have  more 
trained  engineers  and  technicians  than 
the  rest  of  the  world  combined.  These 
resources  of  machines,  materials  and 
manpower  make  it  possible — and  man- 
datory— for  this  Continent  to  adopt  a 
new  order  of  human  society,  differing 
in  structure,  in  operation  and  in  the 
end  results  obtained  from  any  that  has 
ever  been  known.  When  this  new  social 


% 


design  is  put  into  effect  by  the  united 
action  of  the  people  of  this  Continent, 
there  will  be  built  a  new  civilization 
that  shall  transcend  all  those  of  the 
past  in  wealth,  culture  and  the  well- 
being  and  economic  security  of  all  of 
its  citizens.  The  design  of  social  opera- 
tion will  provide  the  score  which  at 
present  is  lacking.  It  will  bring  about 
the  orchestration  of  our  various  func- 
tional units  and  the  result  will  be  har- 
mony. 

Just  as  an  orchestration,  rendered 
by  skilled  musicians  under  the  baton  of 
a  competent  conductor  who,  in  turn, 
is  guided  by  the  composer's  score, 
brings  us  happiness  and  satisfaction,  so 
will  the  orchestration  of  our  social  sys- 
tem, by  means  of  the  score  which 
Technocracy  has  written,  bring  us  that 
happiness,  satisfaction  and  joy  of  liv- 
ing which  today  is  missing  from  the 
lives  of  so  many  millions  of  our  citi- 
zens. 

The  Technate  might  be  described  as 
a  symphony  of  function  in  which  each 
one  of  us  has  a  part  to  play.  No  mu- 
sician intentionally  plays  a  false  note 
because  he  knows  that  by  so  doing  he 
is  spoiling  the  effect,  not  only  of  his 
own  section  but  of  the  orchestra  as 
a.  whole.  So  it  would  be  in  a  Technate. 
No  individual  would  intentionally  let 
down  his  own  standard  of  performance 
because  his  industry  and  society  as  a 
whole  would  suffer  thereby.  Every  hu- 
man being,  unless  he  is  mentally  defec- 
tive wants  to  be  of  some  use  to  society, 
but  it  must  be  in  a  way  that  is  com- 
patible with  his  own  peculiar  talents 
or  training.  Also,  for  his  own  self-satis- 
faction, he  must  be  assured,  in  his  own 
mind,  that  his  contribution  is  effective 
and  of  real  benefit  to  society.  Too^ 
many  of  us  today  feel  that  our  efforts 
are  wasted  —  that  the  work  we  do 
serves  no  socially  useful  purpose.  The, 
social  design  of  the  Technate  is  such^ 
that  every  function  will  serve  a  socially 
useful  purpose  and  all  the  functions 
will  be  co-ordinated  for  the  purpose 
of  completely  satisfying  every  legiti- 
mate need  and  desire  of  every  citizen 
of  the  North  American  Continent. 

So  here  is  your  New  America — an 
orchestration  of  all  of  our  individual 
capacities  into  a  harmonizing  whole,  a 
symphony  of  function,  the  Technate  of 
North  America.  Technocracy  urges 
you  to  investigate  and  then  join  Tech- 
nocracy and  do  your  part  in  the 
building  of  the  New  America. 

— Leslie  Bounds. 
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Flying  by  the  Seat  of  Our  Pants 


(CONTINUED   FROM   PAGE   10) 

use  of  the  instruments.  We  should  now 
be  able  to  agree  that  our  physical 
senses  are  not  reliable,  and  that  the 
laws  of  physics  are  reliable. 

'Contact  flight'  was  earlier  known 
as  'flying  by  the  seat  of  your  pants!' 
Our  earlier  pilots  performed  some 
beautiful  exhibitions  of  flying  by  co- 
ordinating the  sensation  of  pressure 
the  body  had  against  the  seat  and  the 
slipping  sensation  caused  by  centrifu- 
gal force.  This  was  fine  and  dandy, 
so  long  as  the  ground  could  be  seen, 
but  in  an  overcast  up  and  down  and 
to  side  all  look  the  same.     How  are  we 


were  sent  back  to  the  States  to  tour 
the  various  training  camps  to  try  to 
impress  upon  the  Cadets  the  impor- 
tance of  instrument  flying.  For  anyone 
who  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
first  hand  the  stories  told  by  these 
pilots  and  their  plea  to  the  Cadets  to 
learn  their  instruments,  the  situation 
seems  anything  but  funny. 

Some  time  prior  to  our  entry  into  the 
war,  a  house  organ  manufacturer  by 
the  name  of  Link,  having  designed  a 
mock  airplane  for  amusement  pur- 
poses, began  to  see  the  possibilities  of 
designing  a  ground  training  ship.     The 


L!nlc  Trainers,  ground  training  ships,  used  to  train  our   pilots  to  fly  by  instruments. 

— Techphoto  by  Johnson. 


to  know  whether  it  is  centrifugal  fcrce 
pulling  us  down  in  our  seat  in  a  very 
steep  bank,  or  gravity  in  a  steep  climb? 
Add  to  this  the  other  false  sensations 
produced  in  our  inner  ear,  and  we  be- 
come more  confused  than  Corrigan. 

This  would  be  amusing  if  it  had  not 
been  the  cause  of  some  of  our  greatest 
tragedies  of  World  War  II.  In  the 
early  stages  of  the  war  we  were  forced 
to  send,  along  with  our  inadequate 
equipment,  inadequately  trained  pilots. 
Many  of  these  fine  examples  of  Ameri- 
can manhood  gave  a  good  account  of 
themselves  on  their  missions,  only  to  be 
lost  or  forced  down  in  an  overcast  on 
their  return  to  their  bases.  Some  of 
these   pilots  who   managed   to   survive 


(rst  practical  models  appeared  on  the 
market  just  before  the  war  and  were 
kn"iwn  as  Link  Trainers.  After  our 
entry  into  the  war,  our  Air  Force  was 
f^ced  with  the  task  of  training  thou- 
:irds  of  pilots  in  a  very  short  time. 
As  a  result,  these  trainers  were  put  into 
r~ars  production  and  all  available  en- 
gineering skill  went  into  their  further 
development.  No  one  should  miss  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  this  most  in- 
genious device  in  operation.  So  ac- 
curate and  so  advantageous  is  the 
training  received  in  it,  that  a  con- 
siderable part  of  a  pilot's  instrument 
time  can  be  legally  logged  in  a  Link 
Trainer. 

It    is    eo:y    to    imagine    how    a    pilot 


having  flown  for  thousands  ot  hours 
'by  the  seat  of  his  pants'  would  resent 
being  asked  to  get  into  one  of  these 
contraptions,  whose  wings  resemble 
ironing  boards  and  which  never  move 
from  the  spot.  It  was  a  bitter  pill  to 
swallow,  having  all  your  old  reliable 
sensations  taken  away,  and  being 
forced  to  make  a  lot  of  silly  gadgets 
stay  in  place. 

Now,  don't  be  too  impatient  with 
our  politicians,  for  that  is  exactly  what 
we  are  asking  them  to  do.  They  have 
been  flying  the  Ship  of  State  so  long 
'by  the  seat  of  their  pants,'  it  is  going 
to  be  difficult,  indeed,  for  them  to 
realize  the  need  for  applying  science 
(instruments)  to  our  social  dilemma 
(overcast)  in  order  that  we  might  land 
safely  in  the  America  of  abundance, 
and   avert  chaos. 

We  have  found  that  our  sensations, 
or  the  way  we  feel,  can't  be  relied 
upon.  Now,  suppose  we  expand  this 
to  include  all  our  philosophical  con- 
cepts and  our  historical  and  political 
parallels,  born  in  an  era  of  scarcity, 
and  we  still  would  not  be  able  to 
bring  a  highly  technological  piece  of 
equipment  such  as  an  airplane  under 
control.  Why,  then,  do  we  propose  to 
bring  a  highly  technological  social 
mechanism,  such  as  we  have  in  America 
today,  into  a  smoothly  operating  unit 
by  these  same  methods?  Any  political 
expedient  can  only,  at  best,  rob  Peter 
to  pay  Paul,  while  our  philosophical 
concepts  can  only  help  us  form  a  men- 
tal attitude  which  will  make  it  easier  to 
reconcile  ourselves  to  a  deplorable 
condition.  Some  of  the  fakirs  in  In- 
dia have  been  sitting  on  spikes  for 
years  only  to  prove  to  the  world  what 
a  human  being  can  endure  if  he  is 
damn  fool  enough  to  try  it.  The  fact 
still  remains,  if  we  ever  intend  to  op- 
erate the  highly  technological  equip- 
ment on  this  Continent,  we  had  better 
stop  'flying  by  the  seat  of  our  pants,' 
and  get  en  'instruments.' 

— Ralph  L.  Johnson. 


Civilization  is  the  slow  process  of 
gradually  falling  in  line  with  the  vision- 
ary ideas  of  minorities. 

— Anonymous. 


If  you  make  people  think  they're 
thinking,  they'll  love  you;  but  if  you 
really  make  them  think,  they'll  hate 
you. 

— Don  Marquis. 
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News   of  the   Organization 
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DURING  the  month  of  August, 
Technocrats  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia were  privileged  to  present  to 
the  residents  of  this  area  the  outstand- 
ing Authorized  Speaker,  Arthur  A.  Mil- 
ligan  of  Canada. 

Public  meetings  were  arranged  in 
San  Diego,  San  Bernardino,  Colton, 
Ontario,  Long  Beach,  Torrance,  Lyn- 
wood,  Santa  Monica,  North  Hollywood, 
El  Monte,  Pasadena,  Santa  Barbara, 
and  five  lectures  in  Los  Angeles,  cli- 
maxed by  the  lecture  at  Patriotic  Hall 
sponsored  by  the  combined  Sections 
in  Regional  Divisions   II 833- 1  1834. 

In  this  lecture,  'Blueprint  for  the 
Future,'  Mr.  Milligan,  after  giving  an 
outline  of  our  stumbling,  groping  ac- 
tions under  our  out-moded  social  sys- 
tem, placed  the  blame  for  our  con- 
tinuance under  this  obsolete  system 
squarely  where  it  belonged  —  on  the 
audience.  He  told  the  audience  that 
only  3%  of  the  people  of  this  Conti- 
nent are  socially  conscious,  47%  are 
racial  and  class  conscious,  and  the  re- 
maining 50%  are  just  unconscious.  He 
warned:  "Don't  pay  any  attention  to 
what  your  neighbor  says,  for  he  may 
be  one  of  the  50%." 

Members  and  non-members  alike  will 
long  remember  the  keen  analysis, 
punctuated  by  dry  humor,  given  by 
this  dynamic  speaker. 

The  TECHNOCRAT  takes  this  op- 
portunity on  behalf  of  the  members  of 
Southern  California  to  offer  Mr.  Mil- 
ligan  a  salute  for  a  job  well  done! 

Top:  Authorized  Speaker,  A.  A.  Mil- 
ligan addresses  audience  in  the  Ma- 
sonic Hall,  Lynwood. 
Center:  With  his  lecture,  'Blueprint  for 
the  Future,'  Mr.  Milligan  hit  this  Patri- 
otic Hall  (Los  Angeles)  audience  right 
between  the  eyes,  and  they  liked  it! 
Left:  Part  of  the  group  of  members 
in  regulation  dress  who  assisted  as 
ushers,  literature  sales  crew  and  Or- 
ganizational clerks  at  the  San  Diego 
meeting. 

— Techphotos  by  Du   Ree. 
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After  the  hard  work  of  staging  Mil- 
ligan  lectures  in  all  parts  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Area,  members  of  all  Sections 
relaxed  for  an  evening  at  a  dance  in 
the  South  Ebell  Club  in  Southwest  Los 
Angeles,    (left). 

On  Sunday,  August  25,  a  portion  of 
the  Gray  Fleet  assembled  at  Stonehurst 
Parlt  in  Roscoe  to  demonstrate  to  Mr. 
Milligan  (circle)  what  the  members  in 
this  Area  are  doing  in  the  way  of 
sound,  short-wave,  symbolization  and 
Gray    Fleet    maneuvers. 
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HOW  TO  STOP  STRIKES 


An  Open  Letter  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  (reprinted  from  the  Oregon  Labor  Press): 


"W 


HEN  the  Atomic  Bomb 
exploded  over  Hiroshima,  a 
door  slammed  shut  on  the 
past,"  so  said  the  Association  of  Scien- 
tists at  Oak  Ridge.  Yet  Congress  and 
the  President  insisted  upon  living  in  the 
past,  behind  a  door  closed  so  tightly 
as  to  permit  no  ray  of  light  from  the 
atomic  future  to  enter  the  conscious- 
ness of  our  leaders.  The  object  of  tfiis 
letter  is  not  a  condemnation  of  any 
group,  but  an  attempt  to  offer  a  con- 
structive criticism  of  the  status  quo  of 
government,  and  to  set  forth  specific 
remedies  for  the  ills  that  beset  our 
nation.  It  will  point  out  certain  facts 
based,  not  upon  the  consideration  of 
wages,  capital  investment,  relation  of 
wages  to  profits,  and  other  minor  mat- 
ters, but  predicated  upon  a  knowledge 
of  the  statistics  contained  in  the  many 
volumes  of  government  publications 
covering  every  phase  of  human  en- 
deavor, to  all  of  which  you  have  access 
in  your  Library  of  Congress. 

We  engineers  cannot  understand 
why  you  political  leaders  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  your  own  statistics.  Perhaps  it 
is  because  we  do  not  think  in  terms 
of  political  expediency,  chicanery,  fili- 
bustering and  the  like.  By  a  like  token 
we  should  not  condemn  you  because 
you  cannot  think  in  terms  of  energy 
and  the  application  of  science  to  the 
solution  of  social  problems. 

STRIKE  CAUSES 

This  letter  will  be  confined  to  spe- 
cifics rather  than  generalities.  You 
gentlemen  know  that  in  order  to  stop 
strikes  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the 
cause.  None  of  you — including  the 
President — have  made  any  attempt  in 
that  direction.  Basically  strikes  are  - 
caused   by  two   main   conditions: 

I.  The  worker,  individually  or  collec- 
tively, finds  that  his  wages  are  insuffi- 
cient to  maintain  himself  and  his  family 
decently.  He  may.  have  arrived  at  that 
conclusion  by  observation  of  facts,  e.g., 
that  when  he  has  bought  food  for  his 
family  there  is  not  enough  left  to  pay 
for  rent,  clothes,  etc.     Or  he  may  have 


arrived  at  the  conclusion  by  indirect 
thinking. 

2.  The  worker  finds  that  he  is  work- 
ing under  adverse  conditions.  His  work 
may  be  confining  or  hazardous.  He 
may  be  working  split  shiftsT"n~ot  en- 
abling him  to  spend  enough  time  with 
his  family.  He  may  be  working  high  in 
the  air  or  underground  without  ade- 
quate safety  appliances.  There  are 
thousands  of  jobs  not  conducive  to 
physical  or  mental  stability. 

All  strikes  are  motivated  by  these 
two  primary  causes,  either  singly  or  in 
combination.  How  can  we  remove 
these  causes?  The  answer  is  simple: 
funny  you  hadn't  thought  of  it.  Or 
maybe   you    have. 

STATISTICS  AND   POSTULATES 

The  answer  though  simple  requires  a 
revision  of  thought.  We  must  use  the 
logic  of  the  engineer,  rather  than  that 
of  the  economist  and  politician.  There- 
fore, to  make  the  matter  clear  it  will  be 
necessary  to  take  several  postulates. 
(A  postulate,  as  you  know,  is  an  as- 
sumption so  obviously  factual  as  to 
need  no  proof.)  Before  making  these 
postulates  it  must  be  made  clear  that 
all  are  based  on  your  statistics,  not 
mine. 

Postulate  No.  I.  Your  published  sta- 
tistics indicate  the  natural  resources 
and  technological  development  are 
such  that  if  they  were  used  and  oper- 
ated (speaking  only  of  what  we  have 
on  hand  now)  at  peak  efficiency  and 
on  a  balanced  and  full  load  basis,  the 
following  results  could  be  achieved: 

a.  Each  citizen  of  this  Continent 
would  receive  the  equivalent — in  goods 
and  services — of  $20,000  a  year  at  the 
1929  rate  of  exchange. 

b.  For  the  production  of  these 
goods  and  services  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  the  citizens — male  and  female 
— between  the  ages  of  25  and  45  to 
work  four  hours  a  day,  four  days  a 
week  and  approximately  165  days  a 
year  at  whatever  job  they  are  best 
fitted  by  training,  inhabitation  or  abil- 
ity.   Postulate  No.    I,  then,  if  put  into 


effect  by  a  functional  system  of  gov- 
ernment would  take  care  of  cause 
number  one   of  strikes. 

Postulate  No.  2.  Your  statistics  also 
indicate  that  95  per  cent  of  all  crime 
is  against  property.  This  being  the  case, 
by  the  installation  of  a  social  system 
wherein  everyone  is  sufficiently  supplied 
with  goods  and  services,  is  working  at 
the  job  he  is  fitted  for,  has  plenty  of 
leisure  and  is  working  under  maximum 
safety,  the  incentive  for  crime  is  re- 
moved, and  cause  number  two  is  also 
removed. 

Postulate  No.  3  is  the  crux  of  the 
whole  matter.  It  states  that  according 
to  your  statistics  about  98  per  cent  of 
the  energy  that  goes  into  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  is  extraneous,  derived 
from  coal,  gasoline,  and  falling  water. 
Now,  the  second  part  of  the  postulate 
is  not  taken  from  your  statistics,  as  it 
has  not  yet  happened.  But  the  method 
of  arrivation  is  the  same  as  your  statis- 
ticians use  in  determining  their  weather 
forecasts,  how  much  food  is  needed  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  etc. 
It  is  the  method  of  the  determination 
of  the  most  probable.  Using  a  scientific 
method  we  arrive  at  the  following: 
When  the  extraneous  consumption  of 
this  country  reaches  200,000  kilogram 
calories  per  capita  per  day  the  present 
social  order  will  cease  to  function.  (We 
are  consuming  energy  at  upward  of 
180,000  kilogram  calories  per  capita 
per  day  at  present.) 

A  CHALLENGE 

Your  solution  of  this  dilemma  is  to 
arrest  the  progressive  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  extraneous  energy;  to  re- 
tard the  flow  of  goods  and  services  so 
as  to  maintain  an  economy  of  scarcity. 
Just  to  let  you  know  that  we  know,  we 
will  mention  a  few  of  the  flow  lines  that 
have  been  sabotaged  and  retarded: 
The  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  war 
surplus  goods  that  should  be  on  the 
market;  the  butter  that  is  spoiling  in 
storage  plants;  the  automobiles  that 
are  being  shipped  to  South  America 
and   Europe;  the   nylon   stockings   that 
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are  being  shipped  to  Mexico  instead  of 
sold  to  our  women  folk;  and,  last  but 
not  least,  the  wanton  destruction  of 
ships  in  the  Pacific  by  the  Atom  Bomb 
when  437,823  tons  of  metal  and  1,363,- 
I  I  6  of  installed  horsepower  which  they 
represented  could  have  been  used  in 
transporting   peacetime   goods. 

There  is  one  catch,  however,  to  your 
program.  You  have  not  taken  into  con- 
sideration the  Second  Law  of  Thermo- 
dynamics. It  states  that  any  physical 
progression  once  started  is  unidirec- 
tional and  irreversible.  This  is  true  with 
a  social  system  as  with  a  chemical  re- 
action or  a  steam  boiler.  Therefore, 
try  as  you  will  to  arrest  the  flow  of 
goods  and  services,  there  will  come  a 
time  when  nature's  laws  will  take  the 
matter  out  of  your  hands. 

Now  comes  the  challenge — America 
today  is  faced  with  a  much  graver 
crisis  than  we  faced  on  Dec.  7,  1941. 
Then  we  faced  an  enemy  from  without. 
Today  we  face  an  enemy  from  within. 
It  is  entrenched  in  every  sinew  of  our 
economic  life. 

When,  during  the  war,  America  and 
Britain  were  confronted  with   the  fact 


that  German  submarines  were  sinking 
our  ships  faster  than  we  could  build 
them,  whom  did  you  call  in  to  solve  the 
problem?  The  bankers,  gamblers  (Wall 
Street  brokers),  economists?  Oh,  no, 
you  called  in  the  scientists,  engineers 
and  technicians.  They  solved  the  U- 
boat  menace  in  90  days.  When  it  be- 
came apparent  that  Germany  might 
develop  an  atomic  bomb  before  we 
did,  whom  did  you  call  in?  The  best 
brains  of  the  scientific  world,  of  course. 
Not  only  that,  but  you  gave  them 
carte  blanche  and  told  them  to  develop 
an  atomic  bomb.  They  accomplished 
in  five  years  what  normally  would  take 
a  lifetime  to  achieve.  This  scientific 
body  in  action  is  the  finest  example  of 
a  functional  system  of  operation  that 
one  could  imagine.  They  were  not 
hampered  by  quibbling  over  salaries 
or  political  expediency.  They  had  one 
objective,  to  produce  results.  Each 
was  placed  according  to  his  functional 
capacity. 

Now  that  the  war  is  over,  you  have 
forgotten  about  functional  organiza- 
tion. Notwithstanding  that  thousands 
die  of  cancer  each  year,  thousands  are 


jobless,  thousands  of  children  are  de- 
linquent, you  have  gone  back  to  the 
old  system  of  scarcity,  unemployment, 
crime,  and  a  low  standard  of  public 
health. 

Gentlemen,  time  is  the  essence. 
Time  is  fleeting.  Scientists  have  de- 
duced that  it  will  take  less  than  two 
years  to  increase  the  energy  rate  from 
180,000  kilogram  calories  per  capita 
per  day  to  200,000  kilogram  calories 
per  person  per  day.  Of  course  the 
rate  can  be  retarded  by  promoting 
another  war.  This  seems  to  be  the  only 
out  for  the  Price  System  other  than  a 
scientific  solution.  Have  any  of  you 
gentlemen  raised  your  voices  in  protest 
against  the  gathering  crescendo  of 
propaganda  in  the  press  and  over  the 
radio  that  we  will  have  to  fight  Russia? 
If  so,   I   have  not  observed  it. 

Now,  Mr.  President  and  Congress, 
we,  the  American  people,  are  waiting, 
not  with  interest,  but  with  tension  and 
trepidation  to  see  when  you  will  act  to 
bury  the  social  order  that  died  when 
the  Atom  Bomb  exploded  over  Hiro- 
shima. Do  you  accept  this  challenge? 
— Rax^.  Budd. 


The  Pull  of  Patriotism 


Breathes  there  a  man,  with  soul  so  dead, 

Who  never  to  himseif  hath  said, 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land? 

Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  burned, 

As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand? 

If  such  there  breathe,  go,  mark  him  well; 

For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell; 

High  though  his  tities,  proud  his  name, 

Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim, 

Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  pelf, 

The  wretch,  concentered  all  in  self, 

Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown, 

And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 

To  the  vile  dust  from  whence  he  sprung, 

Unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsung. 


When  Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote  'The  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel'  it  was  undoubtedly  so  written  with  the  highest 
sense  of  a  man's  patriotism  to  his  country,  for  only  a  man 
with  a  high  sense  of  patriotism  could  have  written  such  a 
beautiful  philosophical  thought.  Sir  Walter  Scott  by  no 
means  infers  patriotism  to  a  corrupt  political  racket.  He 
could  not  possibly  have  so  spoken  of  a  Tammany  Hall 
machine.  He  could  not  likewise  have  spoken  so  of  an  old, 


broken-down,  outmoded  system;  a  system  which  pre- 
destines a  third  of  its  population  to  a  starvation  existence. 
No,  Sir  Walter  Scott  could  only  have  written  so  of  a  land 
of  glory,  a  land  of  opportunity,  a  land  of  freedom. 

Today,  we  ;n  America  have  a  need  for  patriotism,  but 
we  have  need  for  a  new  patriotism.  We  must  have  pa- 
triotism for  a  Continental  America  and  not  for  the  varied 
rackets. 

Whether  we  care  to  admit  it  or  not,  America  is  on  the 
threshold  of  a  new  era,  and  this  new  era  demands  a 
change  of  behavior.  We  can  no  longer  be  selfishly 
patriotic  to  America  for  the  benefits  derived  therefrom, 
but  we  must  have  a  new  patriotism  directed  toward  a 
glorious  America  such  as  can  be  the  glory  of  no  other 
Continent  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  American  technology 
is  due  to  the  ingenuity  of  Americans.  The  trend  of  events, 
such  as  have  been  and  are  occurring  on  this  Continent, 
will  compel  the  installation  of  a  new  system  of  distribution. 

We  need  no  patriotism  to  our  old  regime — our  out- 
moded Price  Sysrem — for  it  can  bring  about  no  results  in 
its  expression.  We  stand  facing  social  change.  Whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  whether  we  want  it  or  not,  the  New 
America  beckons. 

Are  you  100  per  cent  for  America?  Have  you  the 
courage  to  be  a  real  American — a  Technocrat? 

— Louis  Verhovic. 
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National  Leapfrog 


THE  historian  of  the  future  will  have 
difficulty  in  describing  Americans 
as  they  lived  during  the  first  part  of 
the  twentieth  century.  Probably  even 
the  first  generation  to  be  reared  in  a 
Technate  will  be  unable  to  imagine 
clearly  the  bewildering  hodge-podge 
of  1946. 

Under  the  rules  of  a  Price  System, 
one  individual  can  attain  temporary 
security  for  himself  and  his  family  only 
to  the  extent  that  he  is  successful  in 
removing,  forcibly,  cleverly  or  other- 
wise, a  portion  of  purchasing  power 
from  some  other  individual.  It  is  im- 
possible for  our  entire  population, 
under  a  Price  System,  to  improve  their 
standard  of  living.  Whatever  is  ob- 
tained by  each  person  is  at  the  expense 
of  somebody  else.  Whatever  is  grabbed 
by  one  group  is  another  group's  loss. 
Somebody  loses;  somebody  wins.  Un- 
der these  jungle  conditions,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  greed  conquers  all? 

It  is  quite  likely  that  our  children  will 
get  a  better  picture  of  this  cut-throat 
scramble  from  contemporary  fiction 
writers  than  from  our  newspapers  and 
magazines.  The  success  story  in  a  maga- 
zine makes  no  mention   of  the   broken 


Liquid  Assets 

'Liquid  assets'  of  the  American  peo- 
ple— that  is,  the  sums  that  individuals 
could  spend  in  the  near  future  if  they 
decided  to  do  so — are  rather  closely 
concentrated  in  a  relatively  small  pro- 
portion of  people.  This  is  the  conclusion 
announced  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  the  result  of  a  survey 
early  this  year  which  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
asked  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics to  make. 

A  quarter  of  the  families  have  no 
liquid  assets.  This  group  lives  from 
current  income.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  scale,  10  per  cent  of  the  spending 
units  have  60  per  cent  of  the  liquid 
assets,  and  the  upper  quarter  hold  nine- 
tenths  of  the  liquid  assets,  the  half  in 
the  middle  about  one-tenth. 

The  term  'liquid  assets'  includes:  (I) 
government  bonds  (particularly  war 
savings  bonds)  and,  (2)  bank  deposits 
(savings    and    checking    accounts).   The 


men  and  women  trampled  over  by  the 
'success'  before  he  reaches  his  dubious 
peak.  The  obituary  in  a  newspaper  skips 
all  details  of  the  treachery  and  hypoc- 
risy displayed  in  the  daily  drive  for 
power  and  prestige. 

But  to  believe  that  we  can  some  day 
look  back  upon  this  hectic  period  with 
the  benevolent  reflection,  "Yes,  those 
were  the  terrible  times,"  is  to  reveal 
an  extreme  foolhardiness.  Unless  we 
stop  our  aimless  groping,  we  will  not 
long  be  present.  The  narcotic  addict 
cannot  violate  physical  laws  forever; 
no  more  so  can  the  North  American 
Continent  dissipate  its  energy  through- 
out the  world  forever.  If  we  do  not 
live  in  accordance  with  physical  laws, 
we  will  not  exist. 

To  guarantee  that  we  will  have  de- 
scendants and  that  they  will  be  able  to 
read  novels  depicting  1946,  Techno- 
crats are  organizing  capable  American 
citizens.  The  period  when  one  man  can 
'get  ahead  in  the  world'  by  jumping 
over  the  backs  of  his  neighbors  is 
coming  to  an  abrupt  halt.  For  the 
simple  reason  of  self-preservation, 
Americans  are  going  to  walk  together 
and  quit  playing  national  leapfrog. 


survey  talks  in  terms  of  the  'spending 
unit,'  defined  as  "all  persons  in  a  house- 
hold who  depend  on  a  common  or 
pooled  income  for  their  major  ex- 
penses." Earlier  the  bureau  made  a 
pilot  survey  by  personally  questioning 
a  small  carefully  selected  sample.  Re- 
sults were  so.  significant  that  the  Re- 
serve officials  requested  this  survey  as 
a  guide  to  what  may  be  expected  in 
the  postwar  economy. 

The  announcement  of  results  of  the 
survey  by  the  bureau  emphasizes  that 
because  of  the  concentration  of  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  liquid  assets 
in  a  relatively  small  part  of  the  popu- 
lation, the  effect  of  the  liquid  assets 
"will  depend  in  the  main  on  how  a 
relatively  small  part  of  the  population 
decide  to  use  their  holdings."  The  bulk 
of  spending  is  expected  to  come  from 
the  current  income  of  all  spending 
units,  as  is  always  the  case. 

"People's    expressed    intentions    for 


1946  indicate,"  says  a  summary,  "that 
several  billions  of  liquid  assets  will  be 
used  for  consumption  and  investment 
during  the  year.  But,  just  as  before  the 
end  of  the  war,  mos-K  people  consider 
their  liquid  assets  as  earmarked  for 
long-range  purposes  and  not  available 
for  current  expenditures;  therefore, 
they  intend  to  finance  most  of  their 
planned  expenditures,  including  those 
for  durable  goods  and  houses,  out  of 
current  income  or  by  borrowing. 

"According  to  people's  present  ex- 
pectations, they  will  save  considerably 
less  in  I946than  they  did  in  1945,  even 
if  incomes  are  good.  Those  who  ac- 
counted for  most  of  the  1945  savings 
expect  to  save  much  less  this  year. 
Some  of  them  plan  to  spend  income  for 
large  items  not  previously  available, 
and  some  feel  that  higher  prices  will 
compel  them  to  spend  more  for  living 
expenses." 

— United  Stales  Department  of  Agriculture 
/       /       / 

It  will  soon  be  schooltime  in  America 
again.  But  over  2,000,000  children  will 
not  go  to  school  at  all,  and  over 
1,000,000  will  receive  only  an  under- 
privileged sort  of  education  that  will 
leave  them  poorly  equipped  to  face 
adult  life — although  the  United  States 
has  some  of  the  finest  schools  in  the 
world. 

We  like  to  consider  our  country  thor- 
oughly enlightened,  and  yet  3,000,000 
of  our  adult  population  have  never  at- 
tended any  school  and  10,000,000  have 
had  so  little  schooling  that  they  are 
virtually  illiterate. 

Five  million  men  out  of  17,000,000 
registered  for  the  draft  in  1940  were 
rejected  for  reasons  that  might  have 
been  partially  prevented  by  good  edu- 
cation; 347,038  men  in  the  first  two 
registrations  signed  their  names  with 
an  X  because  they  had  never  learned 
to  write. 

These  shocking  facts  are  contained 
in  the  report  of  a  recent  survey  by  John 
K.  Norton,  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education,  and  Eugene  S.  Lawler,  and 
published  by  the  National  Education 
Association  and  the  American  Council 
on  Education.  They  belie  our  national 
creed  of  a  fair  deal  for  all.   .   .  . 

One  year  of  World  War  II  cost 
$90,000,000,000.  But  since  the  begin- 
nings of  our  country,  we  have  not  spent 
a  total  of  $90,000,000,000  on  edu- 
cation. 

— Editorial  in  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News, 
September  7,    1946. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American 
social  movement  with  a  North  American 
program  which  has  become  widespread  on 
this  Continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with 
any  other  organization,  group  or  association 
either  in  America  or  elsewhere.  The  basic 
unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section 
consisting  of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred.  It  is  not  a 
commercial  organization  or  a  political  party; 
it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowments 
and  has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported 
entirely  by  the  dues  and  donations  of  its 
own  members.  The  widespread  membership 
activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed  vol- 
untarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses 
are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff 
receives  subsistence  allowances.  The  annual 
dues  are  $6.00  which  are  paid  by  the  mem- 
ber to  his  local  Section.  Members  wear  the 
chromium  and  vermilion  insignia  of  Tech- 
nocracy— the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic 
symbol  signifying   balance. 

WHEN? 


Technocracy    originated 
191 8- 19 1 9    when    Howard 
group    of    scientists 
mists    that    became 


in    the   winter    of 

Scott    formed    a 

engineers    and    econo- 

Icnown    in     1920    as    the 


Technical  Alliance — a  .research  organization. 
In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non-profit, 
non-political,  non-sectarian  membership  or- 
ganization. In  1934  Howard  Scott,  Director- 
in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental  lecture 
tour  which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  pres- 
ent Continent-wide  membership  organiza- 
tion. Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown 
steadily  without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses,  or  rebirths.  This  is  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally 
'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in 
1942  when  it  made  the  tremendous  'dis- 
covery' that  Technocracy  had  been  reborn 
suddenly  full-fledged  with  all  its  members, 
headquarters,  etc.,   in  full  swingl 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  almost  every  State  and  in  every 
province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition  triers 
are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama, 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other  places 
with  the  Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  glad  to  travel  many  miles  to 
discuss  Technocracy's  Program  with  any  in- 
terested people  and  Continental  Headquar- 
ters will  be  pleased  to  inform  any  one  of  the 
location  of  the   nearest  Technocracy  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  mem- 
bership is  a  composite  of  all  the  occupations, 
economic  levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  Continent.  Membership  is  open 
only  to  America**  citizens.  Aliens,  Asiatics 
and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By  poli- 
ticians is  meant  those  holding  elective  po- 
litical office  or  active  office  in  any  political 
party.)  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — 
so  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  American — 
you  are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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Presenting  an  analysis  of  news  items  gleaned  from  the  public  press 
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TECHNOCRACY  is  the  only  program  for  a  transition 
to  a  new  social  state  on  this  Continent.  Do  not  look 
elsewhere  for  guidance  to  the  New  America;  you  will 
find   none. 

The  change  is  coming;  you  can  escape  it  only  by  dying. 
It  is  to  your  advantage  and  to  the  advantage  of  your 
Continent  for  you  to  find  out  what  that  change  is  and 
prepare  yourself  for  leadership  in  it. 

Upon  your  action  depends  your  fate  and  the  fate  of  a 
Continent. 
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"The  citizens  of  the  United  States  will  shortly 
be  called  upon  to  give  their  mandates  through 
the  ballot  for  the  perpetuation  of  further  political 
moronity,  for  more  political  viciousness,  and  for 
greater  political  rottenness.  This  is  the  tragedy 
that  is  inflicted  upon  the  United  States  by  the  de- 
mentia of  democracy.  This  dementia  is  the  pro- 
found belief  held  by  the  average  North  American 
that  the  multiplication  of  national  moronity  ex- 
pressed through  the  ballot  is  the  collective  ap- 
proach to  divine  omniscience  in  the  solution  of 
all  of  our  national  problems." 

— Howard  Scott,  in  The  Dementia  of 
Democracy,'  Series  A,  Number  1 4, 
TECHNOCRACY  magazine,  Octo- 
ber,   I938. 


BEFORE  the  American  voter  again  goes  to  the  polls  to 
make  his  periodic  mark  of  the  illiterate  (the  X)  on  the 
ballot,  thereby  registering  his  approval  of  another  set 
of  political  candidates  for  another  term  of  office,  it  might 
be  well  for  him  to  consider  these  questions: 

Are  there  any  fundamental  issues  being  voted  upon — the 
kind  of  issue  that  will  drastically  affect  the  social  welfare  of 
the  individual  citizen? 

Which — if  any — of  the  parties  has  a  concrete  program 
that  will  ensure  economic  security  for  all  Americans? 

Has  the  candidate  for  whom  you  are  voting  any  knowledge 
of  the  problems  involved  in  the  operation  of  a  highly 
mechanized  society? 

Would  that  candidate  remove  himself  from  political  office 
if  he  thought  it  would  be  in  the  interest  of  our  country  for 
him   to  do   so? 

It  is  openly  admitted  that  political  campaign  techniques 
are  designed  to  inflame  the  emotions  and  benumb  the  rea- 
son of  the  public.  Whichever  candidate  is  addressing  the 
public  proceeds  from  the  premise  that  everything  he  and 
his  party  do  is  motivated  by  their  interest  in  the  people, 
and  that  everything  his  opponent  and  his  opponent's  party 
do  is  motivated  by  a  treasonable  desire  to  ruin  the  country. 

One  look  at  the  records  of  past  and  present  politicians 
and  political  parties  offers  'proof  positive'  that  we  cannot 
expect  to  achieve  the  abolition  of  scarcity  and  poverty  nor 
the  inauguration  of  abundance  under  the  mockery,  the  de- 
ception and  the  fraud  of  any  form  of  national  political 
administration. 

Why,  then,  will  Americans  allow  themselves  to  be  propa- 
gandized  into  thinking  they  are  doing  their  'duty'   as  they 
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march  to  the  polls?  Duty  to  whom?  If  there  be  any  answer 
to  this  question  it  is:  To  the  slick  politician  who  will  receive 
a  salary  for  his  services  in  spending  the  taxpayers'  money  and 
for  acting  as  a  referee  between  Labor  and  Management. 
(And  guess  who  is  going  to  pay  his  salary!) 

Isn't  it  high  time  the  American  public  was  waking  up  to 
the  fact  that  it  doesn't  make  one  iota  of  difference  what 
politician  or  political  party  is  elected  to  office?  The  results 
will  be  the  same,  because  it  is  not  the  fault  of  any  one  indi- 
vidual or  one  group  of  individuals,  but  of  our  social  system, 
itself.  We  have  no  direction  in  America  today — no  manage- 
ment, no  plan  nor  design;  we  have  only  consternation,  con- 
fusion and  desperation,  as  the  vultures  of  business  and  poli- 
tics fight  over  the  spoils  of  the  Price  System. 

Why  not  cease  this  nonsensical  rush  to  the  polls  to  vote 
for  a  change  in  the  men  in  office  and  vote  for  a  change  in 
the  method  of  our  social  operation?  We  can  demand — and 
get — lifelong  security,  abundance  and  plenty  of  leisure  time 
to  enjoy  it.  This  country  and  this  Continent  has  the  resources, 
the  installed  technology  and  the  trained  technicians  to  en- 
able every  North  American  to  enjoy  the  highest  standard  of 
living  the  world  has  ever  known,  provided  we  have  the  intelli- 
gence to  use  our  scientific  knowledge  in  our  social  operation. 

You,  the  voters  of  the  Continent,  are  responsible  for  the 
conditions  which  exist  today.  It  is  you  who  are  maintaining 
in  office  politicians  whose  duty  it  is  to  preserve  the  poverty 
and  scarcity,  crime,  malnutrition  and  disease  of  this  Price 
System,  for  only  on  these  social  diseases  can  the  Price 
System  thrive.  When  you  want  a  standard  of  living  commen- 
surate with  our  resources,  you  can  have  it,  not  by  marking 
an  X  on  a  ballot  to  select  one  of  a  group  of  dubious  char- 
acters for  a  political  office,  but  by  demanding  that  a  scien- 
tific method  be  applied  to  our  entire  social  structure. 


"No  matter  how  sincere  you  may  be  when  you 
go  to  the  polls  to  vote,  remember  this:  You  are 
voting  for  the  status  quo,  with  its  scarcity,  its 
confusion,  its  chiseling  business  and  its  lousy  poli- 
tics. You  will  never  be  permitted  to  vote  for 
abundance  at  a  political  election.  Your  oppor- 
tunity to  share  in  this  Continent's  abundance  will 
come  only  after  you  have  become  a  part  of  the 
mass  movement  for  social  change. 

"How  about  it?  Do  you  have  what  it  takes? 
Or  are  you  merely  a  human  pawn  in  the  game 
of  politics?" 

— Wilton  Ivie,  in  'The  Political  Farce,'  The 
TECHNOCRAT,  September,  I944. 
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NO.  II 


The  Meaning  of  Freedom 


Technocracy  offers  you  a  cause  worth  fighting  for — a  new  Declaration  of  Independence — 
a  new  fight  for  freedom  that  makes  all  of  the  previous  struggles  for  freedom  seem  like 
tempests  in  a  teapot  by  comparison.    This  is  a  war  against  poverty,  oppression  and  fear. 


ONE  of  the  ideals  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  is  the  concept  of 
freedom.  It  was  for  'freedom' 
that  we  were  supposed  to  have  fought 
Mother  England  and  shed  the  blood  of 
colonial  Americans.  The  history  books, 
however,  are  a  little  vague  about  the 
exact  nature  of  this  freedom  which 
prompted  us  to  fight  the  Revolutionary 
War.  They  fail  to  emphasize,  among 
other  things,  that  there  were  a  number 
of  wealthy  people  in  the  colonies — 
some  prominent  businessmen  and  land- 
owners, others  refugees  from  England 
where  they  had  acquired  the  displeas- 
ure of  the  king — who  wanted  freedom 
in  the  worst  way.  They  wanted  free- 
dom from  paying  taxes  to  England  and 
they  wanted  freedom  from  prosecution 
for  their  past  indiscretions.  So,  they 
were  able  to  promote  a  war  for  'free- 
dom.' 

NOT  CLEARLY  DEFINED 

But  the  common  people  were  not 
sold  on  the  idea,  and  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  persuade  enough  of  them 
to  stay  under  arms  to  keep  the  war 
going.  The  military  history  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  reveals  that  the  people 
did  not  have  their  hearts  in  the  fight 
and  their  morale  was  very  low.  So,  the 
wealthy  colonists  were  finally  forced  in- 
to getting  the  French  to  come  over 
and  help  fight  the  Germans,  whom  the 
British  had  hired  to  do  their  fighting, 
and  in  the  end  we  won  our  freedom. 

It  has  never  been  clearly  stated  just 
what  that  freedom  was  that  we  are 
supposed  to  have  won,  as  contrasted  to 
what  the  people  had  previous  to  that 
freedom.  There  was  a  change  in  the 
titles  of  the  political  administrators,  it 
is  true,  but  no  noticeable  change  in  the 
way  of  life.  The  freedom  to  chisel,  or 
to  toil  and  be  chiseled,  was  still  much 
the  same,  with  most  of  the  people  get- 
ting the  latter.  Of  course,  if  one  didn't 
like  what  he  had,  and  could  escape  his 
creditors,  he  could  move  westward  and 


fight  the  Indians,  and  work  and  sweat 
to  clear  the  trees  from  a  small  piece 
of  ground,  so  he  could  be  free  to  con- 
tinue the  struggle  to  survive. 

Americans  had  another  'freedom,' 
which  gave  them  a  little  excitement 
now  and  then,  but  no  great  satisfaction. 
This  was  the  freedom  of  going  to  the 
polls  every  four  years  to  vote  for  some 
dubious  character  to  fill  a  political 
office.  Their  eternal  hope  was  that  they 
would  elect  a  good  president,  who 
would  really  try  to  do  something  for 
them.  But  they  have  yet  to  put  a  man 
into  that  office  who  was  not  primarily 
interested  in  looking  out  for  the  welfare 
of  big  business,  and  not  for  the  com- 
mon man.  We  say  this  unequivocally 
and  make  no  exceptions. 

For  a  while  this  vague  concept  of 
freedom  was  not  questioned  very  much. 
People  had  to  work  too  hard  to  gain  a 
subsistence  to  have  time  to  worry  about 
whether  they  were  free  or  not.  Those 
who  were  contrary  enough  to  ask  about 
it  were  given  a  free  invitation  to  go 
west,  where  they  could  fight  it  out  by 
means  of  six  guns  with  the  other  lovers 
of  freedom. 

But,  eventually,  the  west  got  all  set- 
tled up  and  there  were  no  more  free 
homesteads  to  interfere  with  the  real 
estate  business.  Then,  more  and  more 
people  began  to  get  interested  in 
this  freedom  that  was  mentioned  in  the 
school  books.  But  along  came  a  series 
of  drastic  events  to  misdirect  their 
attention.  They  got  a  world  war,  then 
a  brief  inflation,  then  a  depression, 
then  a  boom,  then  a  heck  of  a  big 
depression,  then  another  world  war. 
By  this  time,  we  had  an  astute  poli- 
tician in  office  as  president,  and  he 
figured  it  was  about  time  to  give 
the  people  an  answer  to  their  queries 
about  freedom;  especially,  since  the 
free  enterprise  propaganda  wasn't  fool- 
ing anybody.  So,  he  went  into  a  hud- 
dle with  his  brain  trust  and  came  up 
with  a  whole  litter  of  freedoms — well, 
anyway,  four  freedoms. 


These  were  called  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  religion,  freedom  from 
want  and  freedom  from  fear.  But  nam- 
ing these  four  freedoms  did  not  change 
anything.  We  have  always  had  free- 
dom of  speech,  haven't  we?  It  says  so 
in  the  Bill  of  Rights.  All  we  have  to  do 
is  observe  'lese  majesty'  and  not  openly 
discuss  controversial  social  topics.  We 
have  always  had  freedom  of  religion, 
likewise;  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  cer- 
tain cults  have  been  chased  across  the 
Continent,  others  have  been  tarred  and 
feathered  by  'patriotic'  organizations 
and  still  others  have  been  put  into  jail 
for  practicing  their  religion.  If  you 
don't  believe  that  we  have  free- 
dom of  religion,  look  it  up  in  the 
Constitution.  This  freedom  from  want 
is  a  little  more  tricky  and  harder 
to  explain.  How  are  you  going  to 
satisfy  the  homeless,  the  earless,  the 
jobless  or  the  penniless  that  they  have 
freedom  from  want?  The  freedom 
from  fear  is  in  no  better  shape,  with  all 
this  fear  of  inflation,  fear  of  disem- 
ployment,  fear  of  world  war,  fear  of 
communism,  fear  of  atom  bombs,  fear 
of  abundance  and  fear  of  what's  com- 
ing next. 

GOOD  FOR  BUSINESS 

Americans  evidently  do  have  more 
freedom  of  activity  on  the  whole  than 
do  the  people  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
But  this  is  not  because  we  have  a  Bill 
of  Rights,  nor  because  we  have  big 
business  enterprise,  nor  because  we  go 
through  the  motions  of  electing  po- 
litical representatives.  It  is  simply  be- 
cause we  have  more  resources  and  de- 
grade more  energy  per  capita.  We  are 
able  to  produce  more;  so,  the  people 
must  be  permitted  more  freedom  of 
activity  in  order  to  use  it  up.  For  ex- 
ample, we  did  not  build  cross-country 
highways  and  manufacture  more  than 
thirty  million  automobiles  and  put  a  fill- 
ing station  on  every  other  corner,  and 
let  the  people  get  into  these  cars  and 
travel  all  over  the  country,  merely  be- 
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cause  we  believed  in  freedom.  Oh  no, 
we  did  this  because  business  had  cars 
and  gasoline  and  oil  to  sell,  and  the 
situation  demanded  that  the  people  be 
turned  loose  to  run  all  over  the  place. 
It  was  good  for  business. 

Let  us  analyze  the  wants  of  the 
American  people  and  see  if  we  can 
find  out  what  they  want  to  be  free 
from  and  for: 

The  American  people  want  to  be 
free,  among  other  things,  to  believe 
whatever  they  want  to — that  is,  if  it 
comes  to  them  already  wrapped  up  in 
a  handy  package  so  they  won't  have  to 
figure  out  anything  for  themselves.  The 
average  American  believes  the  same 
things  that  the  people  with  whom  he 
associates  believe.  We  believe  in  a 
certain  religion,  for  example,  because 
our  parents  believed  in  it.  We  believe 
in  a  certain  moral  code  because  our 
neighbors  believe  in  it.  We  believe  in 
gift-giving  at  Christmas  because  others 
around  us  believe  in  it.  And  so  on. 
Yes,  we  have  freedom  of  belief — about 
the  same  amount  of  freedom  we  have  in 
choosing  the  color  of  our  skins  or  the 
shapes    of    our    noses. 

FREEDOM  OF  THOUGHT? 

We  also  cherish  the  idea  that  we 
have  freedom  of  thought.  It  is  a  nice 
thing  to  have,  so  far  as  the  average 
American  is  concerned,  provided  he 
does  not  have  to  exercise  it.  Very  few 
Americans  like  to  think  at  all.  They  pre- 
fer to  have  their  thinking  done  for 
them;  and,  when  it  is  dished  out  to 
them,  they  accept  it  on  faith,  like  they 
do  a  salad.  They  prefer  to  affiliate 
themselves  with  some  minority  group 
and  accept  the  prepared  thoughts  of 
that  group.  So,  Americans  belong  to 
organized  churches,  to  businessmen's 
clubs  and  to  political  parties,  because 
the  thinking  in  these  groups  has  al- 
ready been  done,  and  there  is  little 
strain  on  the  individual's  brain  cells. 

Those  whose  brains  are  a  little  more 
agile,  and  who  do  not  take  wholeheart- 
edly to  the  prepared  brain  dope,  pre- 
fer to  do  a  little  thinking  on  their  own. 
Do  these  people  gather  the  facts  to- 
gether and,  with  unprejudiced  judg- 
ment, fit  them  together  into  a  more 
comprehensive  and  positive  picture  of 
reality?  Of  course  not,  except  for  a 
few.  They  usually  join  a  debating  so- 
ciety or  a  discussion  group.  Here  they 
can  concentrate  on  one  side  of  an  idea, 
formulate  prejudiced  opinions  concern- 
ing  it,   and   come   up  with   an   entirely 


warped  concept.  Or  they  become  so- 
.  called  liberals  and  merely  peck  at  an 
idea  from  all  sides,  but  never  arrive  at 
any  conclusion  about  it.  Both  of  these 
are  defeatist  escapisms,  but  they  con- 
stitute what  passes  for  freedom  of 
thought  in  America  today. 

Few,  indeed,  are  the  Americans  who 
have  the  desire,  the  capacity  or  the 
integrity  to  think  things  out  clearly  for 
themselves  on  the  basis  of  facts.  Sci- 
ence is  giving  this  sort  of  training  to  a 
few  in  limited  fields.  The  majority  of 
Americans  simply  prefer  not  to  think  at 
all.  That  is  the  type  of  freedom  of 
thought  that  they  want. 

Freedom  of  thought  and  freedom  of 
belief  are  rather  tricky  freedoms,  un- 
less we  analyze  them  carefully.  They 
have  meaning  only  in  so  far  as  the  in- 
dividual is  free  to  formulate  beliefs  and 
opinions  of  his  own.  Most  of  us  acquire 
our  basic  beliefs  and  opinions  from 
others;  mostly,  when  we  are  too  young 
to  defend  ourselves,  or  when  we  are 
under  emotional  strain  or  exaltation  and 
are  not  able  to  think  dispassionately. 
The  only  real  freedom  of  belief  and 
thinking  which  we  could  have  would  be 
freedom  from  indoctrination.  This  does 
not  include  the  compulsion  of  facts 
which  nature  imposes  upon  us;  for,  the 
more  facts  we  know,  the  more  freedom 
of  thought  we  have.  Facts  are  the  tools 
of  thinking  and  enable  us  to  adjust  our- 
selves to  reality.  So,  when  we  speak  of 
freedom  of  thought,  let  us  understand 
it  to  mean  freedom  to  obtain  facts  to 
think  from,  and  the  removal  of  the 
shackles  of  indoctrinated  beliefs  and 
opinions. 

There  is  another  freedom  that  has 
always  been  the  goal  of  man.  But,  for 
the  great  majority,  it  has  always  been 
elusive.  This  is  economic  freedom. 
Freedom  to  obtain  the  physical  things 
of  life  in  abundance  has  always  been  a 
dream,  but  never  a  reality,  except,  per- 
haps, for  a  very  few  in  high  positions 
of  power.  One  of  the  obstacles  to  the 
realization  of  this  freedom  was  the 
energy  conversion  factor.  It  so  hap- 
pens that  everything  we  want  in  the 
way  of  goods  and  services  requires  the 
degradation  of  energy  in  its  produc- 
tion. Up  until  this  last  century,  the 
chief  energy  degraded  in  the  process 
of  production  was  human  energy.  This 
quantity  of  energy  was  so  low,  on  a 
per  capita  basis,  that  people  could  not 
have  more  than  a  small  fraction  of 
what  they  desired.  They  could  speak 
of  general  economic  freedom,  but  it 
was  just  not  theirs  to  have. 


That  picture  is  now  changed  due  to 
the  large-scale  use  of  extraneous  en- 
ergy. That  is,  economic  freedom  is 
now  in  sight  for  the  people  of  the 
North  American  Continent — but  not 
for  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  have  the 
potential  capacity  to  provide  the  entire 
population  of  this  Continent  with  all 
the  goods  and  services  which  it  could 
use.  We  do  not  have  that  freedom, 
in  reality,  largely  because  of  our  slav- 
ery to  certain  beliefs  in  regards  to  eco- 
nomics and  government,  under  which 
most  of  the  people  are  shackled — 
some  with  the  iron  chains  of  poverty, 
some  with  the  silver  threads  of  super- 
stition and  some  with  the  platinum 
handcuffs  of  'success.' 

ACHIEVING  OUR  GOAL 

Americans  are  on  the  threshold  of 
another  freedom  which,  for  us,  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  the  last.  This  is  free- 
dom from  toil.  In  the  other  parts  of 
the  world,  and  in  America  before  this 
century,  economic  freedom  and  free- 
dom from  toil  were  antagonistic.  That 
is,  if  people  were  to  approach  eco- 
nomic freedom,  it  meant  that  they  had 
to  sacrifice  freedom  from  toil;  for,  the 
only  way  to  produce  more  was  to  toil 
more,  in  modern  America  the  two 
freedoms  have  become  reconciled.  For 
Americans  to  produce  more,  they  must 
toil  less.  Technology,  applied  to  the 
Area  of  North  America,  can  provide  us 
freedom  from  want  and  freedom  from 
toil,   both. 

We  also  want  freedom  from  sickness. 
In  our  desire  for  this  freedom,  we  have 
appealed  to  the  witch  doctors,  to  the 
supernaturalists  and  to  the  herb  doc- 
tors. But,  significantly  enough,  the 
health  ratio  did  not  rise  until  science 
took  a  hand  in  the  problem  of  health. 
Then,  within  a  century  on  this  Con- 
tinent, the  average  length  of  life  in- 
creased from  35  to  over  60  years.  And 
this  was  done  in  spite  of  the  inter- 
ference of  political  and  business  ad- 
ministration of  the  health  service  (which 
should  more  properly  be  called  a  health 
racket).  We  could  have  a  much  greater 
freedom  from  sickness  and  debility 
today,  if  it  were  not  for  business 
and  political  interference.  Proper  diet, 
proper  periods  of  rest  and  activity  and 
proper  health  examinations  and  treat- 
ment, along  with  the  abolition  of  most 
contagious  diseases  and  other  causes 
of  poor  health,  would  measurably  in- 
crease the  standard  of  health  and 
vitality  and  increase  the  average  length 
of    life    over    what    it    is    now.     This 
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freedom  to  live  a  long,  healthful  life  is 
now  a  physical  probability  for  North 
Americans,  but  not  under  the  Price 
System. 

Freedom  from  fear  is  a  more  com- 
prehensive freedom,  and  involves  the 
consideration  of  a  number  of  other 
freedoms.  Fear  of  debt,  of  litigation, 
of  poverty,  of  robbery  and  of  swindle 
are  all  very  real  to  us  under  the  Price 
System.  They  are  the  fears  that  the 
Price  System  feeds  upon.  You  have  all 
noticed  how  careful  the  insurance  men 
are,  for  example,  to  instill  these  fears 
into  you  before  they  get  around  to 
the  real  part  of  the  shakedown.  But, 
these  are  only  the  beginning.  There  are 
fears  of  sudden  death — from  accident, 
from  homicide  and  from  war.  There  are 
fears  of  sickness,  of  disease  and  of 
crippling  injuries.  There  are  fears  of 
being  landed  in  jail  or  an  asylum.  There 
is  the  fear  of  ridicule  in  case  you  step 
outside  of  the  narrow  path  of  social 
regimentation  prescribed  by  custom 
and  tradition,  instituted  or  otherwise. 
There  is  the  fear  of  losing  your  posi- 
tion in  society  if  you  don't  keep  up  the 
proper  front.  So,  we  go  about  like  a 
pack  of  horsewhipped  animals,  afraid 
to  act  naturally,  for  fear  that  the  whip 
will   be   cracked   at  us. 

To  achieve  freedom  from  fear  is  a 
complex  problem,  but  not  too  difficult 
for  the  most  part.  A  scientifically  man- 
aged society  would  abolish  most  of  the 
causes  of  fear.  Freedom  from  toil  and 
economic  worries  would  be  achieved 
through  the  use  of  technology  and  the 
elimination  of  the  Price  System.  Free- 
dom from  sudden  death  would  be  aug- 
mented by  proper  design  of  houses, 
roadways  and  other  facilities  of  living. 
Freedom  from  the  fear  of  sickness  and 
disease  would  result  from  an  improved 
health  service.  Freedom  from  the  fear 
of  jail  would  result  when  the  causes  of 
getting  into  jail  were  no  longer  present 
as  incentives  for  misconduct — of  which 
money  constitutes  95  percent.  The  re- 
duction of  the  causes  of  most  worry 
and  stress,  along  with  careful  mental 
examinations  and  psychiatric  treat- 
ments, would  keep  most  of  the  present 
patients  out  of  mental  institutions, 
which  in  that  event  would  be  high  class 
sanitoriums  and  not  the  present  'bed- 
lams' now  known  as  insane  asylums. 

If  you  were  guaranteed  economic  se- 
curity for  life,  and  you  were  not  penal- 
ized for  not  keeping  up  a  false  front, 
and  if  you  were  not  restricted  by  an 
arbitrary  moral  code,  you  could  act 
more  naturally  and  freely.    You  would 


not  permit  the  neighbors  to  regiment 
you  and  you  would  be  less  concerned 
with  trying  to  regiment  them.  If  you 
then  tried  to  impress  people  with  a 
false  front,  you  would  be  in  the  same 
position  as  a  modern  'gentleman  of 
the  road'  who  enters  a  hobo  jungle 
dressed  up  in  a  clean  necktie  and  a 
starched  collar.  You  would  need  the 
proper  personality  and  a  good  sense 
of  humor  to  get  away  with  it;  and  you 
wouldn't  fool  anybody,  nor  impress 
them.  The  only  social  distinction  you 
would  receive  would  be  that  resulting 
from  functional  capability  and  achieve- 
ment. You  would  be  free  to  express 
yourself  naturally;  but  you  would  not 
have  the  'freedom'  of  artificially  gain- 
ing recognition  as  a  big  shot,  which 
is  a  dubious  freedom  anyway. 

OTHER  FREEDOMS 

What  are  some  of  the  other  free- 
doms that  you  might  want?  Oh  yes, 
you  want  freedom  to  get  married  and 
unmarried  as  the  desire  impels  you. 
Both  of  these  are  difficult  and  hazard- 
ous under  the  Price  System.  If  you 
want  to  get  married  now,  and  you 
are  a  man,  you  must  first  establish 
yourself  economically;  if  you  are  a 
woman,  you  must  find  somebody  to 
marry  who  is  already  economically 
established.  Then,  if  your  'for-better- 
or-for-worse'  alliance  turns  out  to  be 
worse  than  you  took  it  for,  you  have 
all  kinds  of  disagreeable  difficulties  in 
getting  out  of  it.  Science  recognizes 
that  the  natural  relationships  between 
men  and  women  are  normal  and  desir- 
able, and  that  there  are  often  un- 
foreseen causes  of  incompatibility. 
So,  in  a  scientifically  controlled  so- 
ciety, both  marriage  and  separation 
would  be  more  simple.  This  would  re- 
sult in  much  greater  freedom  for  the 
individuals.  The  superstition,  the  regi- 
mentation and  the  fear  of  social  dis- 
grace now  surrounding  sexual  relation- 
ships would  be  abandoned.  People 
could  behave  freely  and  naturally  for 
a  change. 

Freedom  from  war  is  another  thing 
that  appeals  to  us.  People  have  al- 
ways lived  under  the  threat  of  war  and 
the  possibility  of  the  brutal  death, 
terror  and  destruction  which  accom- 
panies it.  Americans  have  more  occa- 
sion to  fear  war  now  than  ever  before. 
There  is  not  much  danger  of  aggres- 
sion from  without.  The  only  'enemies' 
that  might  initiate  aggression  against 


us  have  been  made  so  militarily  im- 
potent as  a  result  of  fighting  the  re- 
cent war,  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
that  they  are  no  longer  a  real  threat. 
The  threat  comes,  rather,  from  our 
own  economic,  political  and  ecclesi- 
astical reactionaries,  who  are  con- 
spiring to  wage  aggressive  warfare 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  social 
change.  The  Soviet  Union  constitutes, 
from  the  viewpoint  of  these  reaction- 
aries, a  radical  departure  from  the 
established  'christian'  pattern  of  the 
status  quo.  The  Soviet  Union  favors 
a  different  brand  of  superstitions  from 
those  favored  by  the  so-called  western 
world,  and  the  pro-fascists  do  not  like 
it.  It  is  a  challenge  to  their  ego  and 
to  their  ideological  security.  So,  the 
latter  seek  to  institute  another  inquisi- 
tion, in  the  form  of  World  War  III,  to 
eradicate  such  heresy. 

The  future  peace  of  the  world  de- 
pends upon  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  A  military  alliance  of 
these  two  great  areas  could  ensure 
the  peace  of  the  world,  and  permit 
unhampered  technological  develop- 
ment. The  world  could  then  operate  in 
peace;  not  as  one  world,  which  is  ab- 
surd, but  as  two  worlds — the  world  of 
large-scale,  technological  operations 
and  the  world  of  small-scale,  hand-tool 
operations.  Should  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  form  a  military 
alliance,  no  other  nation  or  combina- 
tion of  nations  would  even  contem- 
plate war,  even  of  a  minor  sort.  The 
threat  of  war  would  be  forever  ended. 
We  would  have  freedom  to  live  in 
peace  and  plan  for  the  future. 

A  FIGHT  WORTH-WHILE 

This  Continent  is  faced  with  a  so- 
cial change  that  makes  the  mild  pro- 
gram of  the  bolshevists  seem  like  a 
proposal  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  by  comparison. 
The  pro-fascist  reactionaries  will  no 
doubt  fight  this  social  change  with  all 
the  cunning,  treachery  and  force  which 
they  can  command.  But  the  physical 
trends  and  the  desire  of  the  general 
populace  for  freedom  and  security  are 
against  them.  This  new  fight  for  free- 
dom demands  that  no  compromise  be 
made  with  the  upholders  of  the  Price 
System.  America  must  liquidate  its 
pro-fascists  at  home  before  it  can  ad- 
vance into  a  new  social  order.  Tech- 
nocracy offers  the  youth  of  America  a 
fight  worth-while — a  fight  to  win  this 
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Continent  from  the  Price  System,  that 
they  may  live  in  peace  and  secur- 
ity. Technocracy  warns  that  'when  the 
youth  of  America  presents  its  ulti- 
matum (for  the  New  America),  let  no 
minority,  racial,  religious  or  economic, 
stand  in  its  way;  for,  if  one  does,  the 
youth  of  the  Continent  will  concede 
nothing  short  of  that  minority's  anni- 
hilation.' • 

The  most  profound  declaration  of 
freedom  ever  made  on  this  Continent 
was  made  by  the  founders  of  our  na- 
tion, as  stated  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence:  '  .  .  .  That  whenever 
any  form  of  government  becomes  de- 
structive of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right 
of  the  people  to  alter  or  abolish  it, 
and  to  institute  a  new  government. 
.  .  ."  The  freedom  to  change  our  so- 
cial controls  to  fit  developing  condi- 
tions is  one  of  the  most  vital  freedoms 
in  a  dynamic  society.  The  Declaration 
of  Independence  is  even  more  appro- 


priate today  than  it  was  1 70  years  ago, 
but  in  a  different  sense. 

Technocracy  is  the  only  Organization 
on  the  Continent  that  is  seeking  to  in- 
stitute a  social  system  that  is  in  con- 
formity with  the  existing  facts  pertain- 
ing to  North  America,  and  to  provide 
for  dynamic  adjustments  to  future  de- 
velopments. It  guarantees  the  maxi- 
mum of  social  freedom,  to  replace  the 
confining  restrictions  and  limitations 
of  the  Price  System.  Not  until  busi- 
ness and  politics  are  eliminated  from 
the  social  operations  of  this  Conti- 
nent, can  Americans  be  free  to  plan 
for  the  future  and  to  move  ahead. 
Among  other  things,  the  wasteful  op- 
erations being  carried  out  by  Price 
System  enterprise  are  depleting  certain 
of  our  vital  resources  at  such  a  rate 
that  our  present  high  energy  civiliza- 
tion is  greatly  endangered.  Notably, 
oil,  copper,  lead,  zinc  and  high  grade 
iron   ore   are   rapidly   approaching   ex- 


haustion. Only  a  scientifically  designed 
conservation  of  natural  resources  will 
enable  us  to  plan  for  an  indefinite 
duration  of  a  high  order  of  civilization. 

Technocracy  offers  you  a  freedom, 
both  as  individuals  and  as  a  society, 
that  is  worthy  of  the  intelligence  and 
the  dignity  of  man — one  that  can  en- 
able man  to  have  pride  in  his  superior 
intelligence.  (It  is  now  rumored  that 
even  the  monkeys  are  making  fun  of 
our  intelligence.)  Technocracy  offers 
you  a  cause  worth  fighting  for — a  new 
Declaration  of  Independence — a  new 
fight  for  freedom  that  makes  all  previ- 
ous struggles  for  freedom  seem  like 
tempests  in  a  teapot  by  comparison. 
This  is  a  war  against  poverty,  oppres- 
sion and  fear.  And  until  this  new  war 
is  fought  and  won,  Americans  will  not 
have  a  freedom  worth  fighting  for. 

Join  Technocracy  and  fight  like 
everything  for  a  free  America! 

— Wilton  Ivie 


Operation  Double  Cross 


More  than  a  year  has  passed  since  the  surrender  of  Japan,  yet  our  social  economy  is  in  a  worse 
state  than  at  any  time  during  the  war  years.  It  is  time  Operation  Double  Cross  —  politics, 
business  and   finance  —  were   liquidated   and   a   technological    method    of  operation   instituted. 


DURING  the  past  few  years, 
Americans  have  become  more 
or  less  familiar  with  the  term 
'Operation'  as  applied  to  military  or 
naval  plans.  One  example  is  'Opera- 
tion Crossroads'  as  applied  to  the 
Bikini  Atoll  Atomic  Bomb  tests.  An- 
other, lesser  known,  is  'Operation  Frost- 
bite,' identifying  an  expedition  into 
arctic  regions  to  determine  effects  of 
extremely  cold  weather  on  men  and 
equipment.  Now,  we  are  going  to 
name  one  ourselves  and  it  will  refer  to 
the  raw  deal  that  has  been  dealt  Am- 
erica's veterans  of  World  War  II.  Let's 
call  it  'Operation  Double  Cross.' 

The  hectic  months  following  Ameri- 
ca's entry  into  World  War  II,  saw 
ten  million  of  'her  finest  young  men 
snatched  from  classrooms  or  from  their 
jobs,  trained  in  the  grim  business  of 
kill  or  be  killed,  and  shipped  overseas 
where,  for  the  next  two  to  four  years, 
they  fought  the  enemy  under  every 
conceivable  condition.  Then  a  bomb 
fell  on  Hiroshima,  to  be  followed  two 
days  later  by  another  on  Nagasaki,  and 


the  war  was  over.  That  is,  the  shooting 
was  over.  For  SI  Joe  the  war  still  goes 
on  and  it  will  continue  for  as  long  as 
our  present  social  system,  revived  by 
the  shot  in  the  arm  supplied  by  the 
business  activity  resulting  from  the  war, 
continues  in  operation. 

SI  Joe  left  thousands  of  his  com- 
rades behind  in  graves,  marked  and 
unmarked.  He  brought  back  with  him 
many  thousands  more  totally  or  par- 
tially disabled.  America's  military  and 
naval  hospitals  are  filled  with  the  sight- 
less, legless,  armless,  insane  and  shell- 
shocked  victims  of  the  world-wide  holo- 
caust. For  these  the  war  will  never  end. 
For  thousands  of  others  trying  to  ad- 
just themselves  to  civilian  life,  the  war 
still  goes  on. 

With  the  dawn  of  an  uneasy  peace 
came  a  rude  awakening  for  America's 
veterans.  While  the  shooting  was  in 
progress,  nothing  was  too  good  for 
these  boys.  They  were  the  'saviours  of 
the  race'  and  nothing  we  could  do 
would  ever  repay  them  for  the  sacri- 
fices they  were   making.    That's  what 


we  said  and  maybe  we  meant  it  .  .  . 
then!  Our  Free  Enterprisers,  in  beauti- 
ful, full-page  advertisements  paid  for 
with  war  bond  money,  promised  'The 
Boys'  everything  under  the  sun.  The 
world  was  theirs,  wrapped  in  cellophane 
(courtesy  of  DuPont),  and  everything 
was  going  to  be  done  to  give  them  a 
postwar  world  complete  with  every- 
thing including  apple  pie  and  the  right 
to  boo  the  Dodgers.  Today  they  have 
the  right  to  boo  the  Dodgers — provid- 
ing they  have  the  price  of  admission. 
As  for  the  rest,  well,  did  you  ever  try  to 
get  hold  of  a  rainbow? 

From  the  day  SI  Joe  returned  to  his 
homeland,  he  has  watched  the  steady 
unfolding  of  Operation  Double  Cross. 
He  has  been  gypped  and  chiseled  by 
every  two-bit  racketeer;  he  has  been 
pushed  around  by  every  pipsqueek  gov- 
ernment clerk;  he  has  been  given  the 
run-around,  in  countless  instances,  by 
those  who  promised  him  his  job  back; 
and  he  has  been  made  a  political  foot- 
ball by  every  small-time  politician  look- 
ing for  re-election.    Is  it  any  wonder 
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that  Gl  Joe  is  getting  sore  and  won- 
dering what  it  is  all  about?  Let's  look 
at  the  picture  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  returned  serviceman. 

As  crowded  troopships  slowly  ap- 
proached the  landing  docks  at  Los  An- 
geles Harbor  and  other  ports,  the  first 
words  that  greeted  the  returning  vet- 
erans were  the  huge  banners  reading 
'Welcome  Home,'  a  most  heart-warm- 
ing and  promising  sight.  They  proceed- 
ed to  various  separation  centers  and 
then  home.  We  will  skip  the  days  of 
waiting  in  crowded  depots  for  trains  to 
take  them  there.  That  was  the  first 
shortage  they  ran  into. 

Next  came  the  little  matter  of  find- 
ing a  place  to  live.  Thousands  of  the 
boys  had  been  married  during  the  war 
years  and  now  they  wanted  to  set  up 
housekeeping  for  themselves.  But  the 
next  signs  that  greeted  them  were  'No 
Vacancies.'  There  had  been  very  little 
building  during  the  war  and  the  influx 
into  the  cities  from  the  farms  and  other 
areas  had  overcrowded  existing  housing 
facilities.  Veterans  and  civilians  alike 
were  facing  the  same  situation — no 
homes.  OPA  ceilings  compelled  many 
a  landlord  to  close  up  his  property  or 
rent  it  at  a  loss.  Naturally,  he  chose 
the  former  course.  Then  the  inevitable 
chiselertook  a  hand.  For  a  'commission' 
he  would  steer  the  homeless  Gl  to  a 
home.  Or,  perhaps,  the  furniture  could 
be  bought  for,  say,  a  thousand  dollars. 
Many  and  devious  were  the  tricks  em- 
ployed to  make  a  clean-up  out  of  the 
plight  of  the  homeless  servicemen.  But, 
unfortunately,  Gl  Joe  hadn't  had  much 
of  an  opportunity  to   make  a   fortune 


Four  years  ago,  President  Roosevelt  advocated  a  limit  on  salaries  over 
$25,000  a  year.  This  was  an  attempt  to  equalize  the  distribution  of  the  wind- 
fall of  wealth  brought  about  by  the  war. 

The  ensuing  clamor  following  the  above  suggestion  put  the  Tower  of 
Babel  commotion  to  shame.  The  President  was  called  everything  from  a 
Red  Herring  to  a  Kippered  Technocrat.  The  suggestion  was  ground  into 
the  dust  by  the  money-hugging  2  per  cent  of  our  Nation. 

Last  week,  the  Veterans'  Administration  released  an  edict  fixing  the  earn- 
ings under  benefits.  A  single  veteran  may  earn  $100  a  month  and  still 
receive  the  benevolent  $65  from  the  Government.  A  married  veteran  can 
earn  $110  and  still  get  the  full  $90  a  month.  But  that  is  the  limit!  A  vet 
going  to  school  or  learning  a  trade  cannot  earn  more  than  $l75-$200  a 
month.  The  VA  argues  that  it  is  inflationary,  dangerous  and  racketeering 
for  a  vet  to  earn  more. 

What  a  joke!  The  poor  veteran,  the  unhoused  veteran,  the  veteran  with- 
out shirts  or  shoes  or  good  socks  is  not  permitted  the  full  opportunity  of  the 
vaunted  'freedom  of  enterprise.' 

I  defy  the  VA  to  show  the  average  veteran  how  he  can  live  decently  and 
keep  his  self-respect  with  this  undemocratic  and  one-sided  restriction  shack- 
ling his  every  effort. 

—From  a  Letter  to  the  Editor,  PM,  October  1 3,  1946. 


during  the  months  he  spent  in  foxholes 
and  he  couldn't  beat  the  racket.  So 
pup  tents  began  to  appear  in  city 
parks,  the  abandoned  chicken  coops 
were  cleaned  out  and  converted  into 
wonderful  postwar  homes  (not  quite  as 
advertised,  but  sufficient  to  keep  the 
rain  off).  In  fact,  anything  that  could  by 
any  stretch  of  the  imagination  be  con- 
verted into  some  sort  of  shelter  was 
pressed  into  service.  And  prices  rose 
steadily.  Homes  that  once  brought 
$5,000  now  sold  for  twice  that  amount 
— far  beyond  the  limited  means  of  the 
veteran. 


In  desperation,  a  family  near  Bakersfield,  California,  secured  waste  material  from  an 
oilfield  to  erect  this  crude  'shelter,'  with  no  doors,  windows,  floor  or  roof.  After  a  fall 
shower,  bedding  had  to  be  hung  over  the  walls  to  dry.  This  is  not  a  pretty,  Chamber  of 
Commerce  photo,  but  an  indication  of  the  actual  poverty  and  misery  to  which  a  good 
share  of  our  population  is  condemned. — Techphoto  by  Harvey. 


Wilson  Wyatt,  housing  administra- 
tor, embarked  on  a  most  ambitious  pro- 
gram, practically  guaranteeing  homes 
for  all  wittwn  the  next  two  years.  Today 
that  program  is  virtually  at  a  standstill. 
The  business  man,  that  champion  of 
Free  Enterprise,  finds  it  more  profit- 
able to  sell  the  necessary  building  ma- 
terials to  foreign  countries  or  through 
the  black  market  for  use  in  commercial 
building.  And  so,  one  year  after  the 
dawn  of  'Peace,'  America's  veterans 
are  doubled  up  in  the  crowded  homes 
of  their  parents,  or  living  in  such  make- 
shift accomodations  as  this  Price  Sys- 
tem has  been  able  to  provide.  That 
beautiful  postwar  home  has  turned  out 
to  be,  in  many  cases,  a  secondhand 
quonset  hut. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  financial  pro- 
visions that  have  been  made  for  the 
veteran — provisions  intended  to  tide 
him  over  until  he  can  find  a  job  that 
will  pay  him  enough  to  support  his 
family.  In  drawing  up  what  is  now 
laughingly  referred  to  as  the  'Gl  Bill  of 
Gripes,'  the  authors  apparently  realized 
that  Joe  was  going  to  have  a  tough 
time  finding  a  spot  for  himself  in  our 
economic  system,  so  they  inserted  a 
provision  giving  the  ex-GI  sufficient 
allowance,  over  and  above  what  he  re- 
ceived while  learning  a  trade,  to  enable 
him  to  at  least  'get  by.'  And  that's 
about  all  it  did.  The  $65  for  single  men 
and  $90  for  married  men,  plus  what 
they  earned  while  learning  their  trade, 
was,  in  most  cases,  just  enough  to  make 
ends  meet. 
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But,  of  course,  as  is  usual  in  this  Price 
System,  there  is  always  the  chiseler  to 
be  reckoned  with.  A  few  of  the  boys 
took  advantage  of  the  situation  and 
drew  the  subsistence  allowance  while 
they  were  holding  down  a  good-paying 
job,  training  for  the  one  above  it.  So  a 
bill  was  hurriedly  sneaked  through  Con- 
gress cutting  the  allowance  to  a  point 
where  a  veteran  could  not  make  more 
than  $200  a  month.  If  they  drew  more 
than  $110  on  the  job,  the  subsistence 
allowance  was  cut  accordingly.  In 
other  words,  their  standard  of  living 
was  fixed  and  frozen.  The  bill  penalized 
the  great  majority  of  veterans  who 
were  earnestly  trying  to  get  started. 
In  jobs  that  take  more  than  two  years  to 
learn,  the  take-home  pay  will  become 
less  than  when  they  started  because  the 
amount  they  will  earn  will  increase  and 
the  tax  deductions  will  increase  at  the 
same  time.  It  will  enable  some  employ- 
ers to  profit  at  the  expense  of  the  vet- 
eran by  hiring  first  class  men  for  $110 
a  month.  In  some  professions  it  will  be 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  hire  vet- 
erans as  apprentices  because  of  the 
long  training  period  required.  For  ex- 
ample an  official  of  the  National  Dental 
Laboratory  said: 

"This  is  a  severe  blow  to  training  for 
dental  laboratory  mechanics.  It  takes 
at  least  five  years  of  intensive  training 
to  turn  out  a  man  capable  of  designing 
and  making  dentures.  How  can  we  keep 
a  man  for  a  long  training  period  with 
a  $200  ceiling?" 

Pensions,  too,  are  quite  inadequate 
to  support  a  disabled  veteran  and  his 
family.  This  phase  of  the  problem  was 
well  illustrated  recently  when,  in  Phila- 
delphia, Mrs.  Joyce  E.  Cawley  walked 
into  a  Veteran's  Administration  Office 
with  her  two  children,  aged  14  months 
and  3  months.  She  threw  down  a 
$1  1.50  monthly  pension  check  her  dis- 
abled husband  had  received  and  in- 
vited the  official  in  charge  to  take  care 
of  the  children  on  that  amount  as  she 


A  group  of  veterans,  attempting  to  solve  their  problems  politically,  called  on  Senator 
Knowland  when  he  delivered  a  campaign  speech  in  Baltersfield,  California,  recently.  Plac- 
ards on  their  cars  read,  'Homes  for  Veterans,  Where?'  'Jobs  for  Veterans,  Where?'  'No 
Slave  Labor  for  Veterans'  (referring  to  the  recent  cut  in  apprentice  pay),  'Does  Everyone 
Sleep  in  Congress?'  The  trailer,  behind  the  first  car,  carried  a  coffin  upon  which  was  placed 
this  sign:  'Here  Lies  the  Remains  of  the  Gl  Bill  of  Rights.'  Technocracy  suggests  to  all 
veterans  that  they  stop  wasting  time  in  seeking  political  solutions  to  technological  prob- 
lems and  get  behind  the  only  social  movement  that  offers  the  peace,  abundance  and  secu- 
rity for  which  their  comrades  gave  their  lives. — Techphoto  by  Harvey. 


couldn't!   She  walked  out  of  the  office, 
leaving  the  youngsters  there. 

Well,  we  could  probably  go  on  and 
on  with  similar  examples  of  the  many 
ways  in  which  the  veteran  may  well 
claim  to  have  been  the  victim  of  Op- 
eration Double  Cross.  Certainly,  he  has 
been  double  crossed  at  every  step  of 
the  way,  but  in  this  he  is  not  unique. 
The  American  public  is  in  the  same 
boat;  all  of  us  are  being  double  crossed 
by  that  small  percentage  at  the  top  of 
our  economic  structure  who  profit  by 
the  operation  of  the  whole.  The  fact 
that  the  double  cross  may  not  be  in- 
tentional in  no  way  mitigates  the  un- 
favorable effect  upon  Americans  at 
large.  It  is  simply  the  result  of  main- 
taining   in    operation    a    social    system 


Before  the  prospective  veteran  home  buyer  signs  on  the  dotted  line — 
agreeing  to  pay  on  the  principal  and  interest  each  month,  'just  like  rent' — he 
should  realize  that  the  financial  experts'  odds  are  two  to  one  that  he  will  lose 
his  home  within  two  to  five  years,  Government  officials  warned  last  week. 
The  reason:  sky-high  housing  costs  balanced  against  the  veteran's  moderate 
income  (the  average  is  $48  a  week)  seem  likely  to  equal  foreclosure.  The 
advice  of  the  National  Housing  Agency  is  "live  with  in-laws  or  make  out  the 
best  you  can  until  the  market  levels  off." 

— The  Progressive,  October  14,  1946. 


which   has   been   obsolete  for  over  20 
years. 

America's  veterans  did  not  fight  for 
pensions,  bonuses,  subsistence  allow- 
ances, allotments  or  handouts.  They 
fought,  not  to  preserve  a  way  of  life 
but  to  establish  a  way  of  life — a  society 
which  would  enable  them  to  share  in 
the  abundance  and  security  which  sci- 
ence could  give  them.  America's  vet- 
erans know  what  abundance  can  mean. 
They  have  seen  it  on  a  hundred  battle- 
fields, blown  up  and  destroyed  as  they 
fought  to  beat  back  the  enemy.  Just 
try  telling  Gl  Joe  that  America  can- 
not produce  an  abundance  in  time  of 
peace  when  she  can  do  it  in  time  of 
war!  You'll  have  an  argument  on  your 
hands.  But  what  Gl  Joe,  like  so  many 
others,  fails  to  realize  is  that  there  is 
a  vast  difference  in  producing  abund- 
ance predestined  to  destruction  and  in 
producing  an  abundance  of  civilian 
goods  which  must  be  sold  and  used. 

Did  you  men,  who  remained  over 
there  for  some  months  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities,  never  stop  to  won- 
der why  so  many  useful  materials  were 
being  destroyed?  Why  brand-new 
automobiles,  jeeps  and  other  valuable 
machinery  was  pushed  over  cliffs, 
dumped  into  the  sea  or  smashed  by 
bulldozers?    Well,  think!    What  would 
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happen  to  the  American  market  if  all 
that  abundance  were  returned  and  of- 
fered to  the  public?  What  would  hap- 
pen to  the  business  of  the  manufac- 
turers who  can  now  replace  all  that  de- 
stroyed equipment?  We  are  sure  you 
have  the  intelligence  to  answer  those 
questions  for  yourselves.  The  little  that 
has  been  returned  and  offered  for  sale 
is  nothing  more  than  a  sop  intended  to 
appease  the  popular  indignation  over 
the  wholesale  destruction  which  you, 
yourselves,  have  been  compelled  to 
take  part  in. 

For  many  years  America  has  been 
faced  with  a  potential  era  of  abund- 
ance— abundance  which  has  been  and 
still  is  deliberately  withheld  in  order 
to  maintain  in  operation  this  Price  Sys- 
tem which  depends  upon  scarcity  for 
its  existence.  If  you  want  that  abund- 
ance to  be  produced  and  distributed 
then  you  must  install  a  social  system 
designed  to  distribute  it.  We  already 
have  the  technology  for  producing  all 
we  can  possibly  consume,  but  so  long 
as  we  maintain  a  method  of  social  op- 
eration under  which  distribution  de- 
pends upon  wages  and  salaries,  then 
we  are  doomed  to  the  very  conditions 
which  now  exist.  Machines  do  not  draw 


wages.  For  the  duration  of  the  Price 
System  there  can  only  be  unemploy- 
ment and  war.  Install  a  new  form  of 
human  society,  designed  to  make  full 
use  of  our  technological  advances  in 
mass  production,  and  then  we  can  pro- 
duce and  distribute  to  all  North  Amer- 
icans an  abundance  of  physical  goods 
which  will  guarantee  to  all  the  highest 
standard  of  living  ever  known.  America 
has  the  raw  materials,  the  technological 
equipment  and  the  trained  technicians 
to  do  this;  all  we  need  is  to  use  the 
social  design  which  will  implement  a 
new  order  of  civilization. 

Technocracy  Inc.  offers  you  that  de- 
sign. It  has  been  ready  for  years, 
awaiting  the  day  when  its  installation 
will  become  mandatory  if  we  are  to 
survive  as  a  nation.  That  day  is  close 
at  hand,  as  an  increasingly  large  por- 
tion of  our  population  realizes.  With- 
out a  major  war  to  absorb  the  vast  pro- 
ductive potential  of  American  industry, 
we  cannot  hope  to  continue  more  than 
a  year  or  two  under  our  present  meth- 
ods of  social  operation.  It  is  becoming 
increasingly  evident  that  our  so-called 
'free  enterprise'  methods  are  incapable 
of  providing  for  the  needs  of  America's 
citizens.  Over  a  year  has  passed  since 
the  surrender  of  Japan,  yet  our  social 


economy  is  in  a  worse  state  than  at  any 
time  during  the  war  years.  Withholding 
of  essential  commodities  continues,  and 
prices  of  the  necessities  of  life  are 
rising  rapidly.  In  Los  Angeles  county 
alone,  125,000  families  are  homeless, 
according  to  Howard  L.  hfoltzendorff, 
director  of  Los  Angeles  veterans'  tem- 
porary emergency  housing  program., 
This  represents  an  increase  of  32,000 
families  since  V-J  Day. 

Politics,  business  and  finance  are  the 
operating  characteristics  of  a  scarcity 
economy.  They  offer  no  solution  to  the 
problems  resulting  from  a  technologi- 
cal method  of  operation  guaranteeing 
abundance.  Only  science  can  help  in 
that  solution,  and  Technocracy  sug- 
gests to  all  veterans  that  they  stop 
wasting  time  in  seeking  political  solu- 
tions to  technological  problems  and  get 
behind  the  only  social  movement  that 
offers  that  peace,  abundance  and  se- 
curity for  which  their  comrades  gave 
their  lives.  It  is  time  Operation  Double 
Cross  were  liquidated  and  you  can  do 
the  job.  Veterans,  'here  is  a  war  worth 
fighting — a  war  against  the  Peace  of 
this    Price    System!     Investigate   Tech- 


nocracy now 


-Leslie  Bounds 


FASCISM  MARCHES  ON 


We  will  never  defeat  and  destroy  fascism  until  we  recognize  that  its  roots  are  grounded 
deep  in  the  subsoil  of  private  enterprise,  private  property  and  the  Price  System,  and 
until  we  have  the  courage  to  establish  a  technological  control  of  our  social  mechanism. 


TO  say  that  'fascism  marches  on' 
is  tantamount  to  saying  that  'war 
marches  on.' 
After  all,  fascism  is  a  perpetual  war 
against  social  progress — a  systematic 
conspiracy  in  which  politics,  business 
and  the  church  join  forces  to  prevent 
social  change.  The  direction  which  this 
war  takes  may  be  in  the  path  of  military 
operations  and  actual  shooting,  result- 
ing in  an  external  explosion.  This  is 
called  'international  war.'  Or  it  may 
take  the  direction  of  repression  and 
slow  death  of  an  overpopulous  people 
forced  to  live  in  perpetual  scarcity,  re- 
sulting in  an  internal  explosion.  This  is 
called  'civil  war.'  Either  way,  fascism 
and  war  are  natural  corollaries  because 
one  needs  the  other,  and  they  feed 
upon  one  another. 


The  shooting  has  ended  in  the  blood- 
iest and  costliest  war  in  all  the  history 
of  the  world.  Besides  the  hundreds  of 
billions  of  dollars  represented  by  pre- 
cious resources  never  to  be  available 
again,  the  world  suffered  a  loss  of  a 
probable  fifty  million  citizens — to  say 
nothing  of  the  maimed,  crippled,  blind- 
ed and  stunted — in  order  to  defeat  the 
fascist  coalition  of  Axis  powers.  Yet, 
fascism  is  today  rampant  all  over  the 
world. 

Look  at  the  map.  There  are  fascistic 
regimes  in  Spain,  in  Portugal,  Argen- 
tina, Brazil.  The  growing  strength  of 
fascism  in  Italy,  Bavaria  and  Austria  is 
admitted  by  all  observers.  Fascism  is 
incipient  in  China.  There  is  active 
fighting  still  raging  in  China,  Indonesia, 
Greece,    Italy  and  Jugoslavia. 


Either  we  didn't  fight  with  a  will  to 
defeat  and  destroy  the  fascist  enemies, 
or  we  lost  sight  of  who  our  enemies 
were.  Whichever  way  we  look  at  it, 
something  serious  is  amiss,  and  the 
times  cry  out  for  an  appraisal  of  what 
fascism  is;  why  it  still  exists  during  the 
victorious  peace;  and  what  we  can  do 
to  combat  and  destroy  it  now.  Unless 
we  first  find  out  what  it  is,  we  shall 
never  be  able  to  discover  why  it  still 
exists  or  what  to  do  about  it. 

Fascism  can  best  be  defined  as  the 
consolidation  of  all  the  minor  political, 
economic  and  ecclesiastical  controls 
within  a  national  area  into  a  single,  ma- 
jor control.  This  may  be  accomplished 
voluntarily  on  the  part  of  all  the  exist- 
ing controllers  through  a  conspiracy 
against  the  national  welfare,  or  invol- 
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untarily  by  the  imposition  of  physical 
force  against  all  those  who  refuse  to 
go  along  or  protest  against  the  con- 
spiracy. Such  a  consolidation  results 
in  the  establishment  of  a  single,  tri- 
partite, authoritarian  control.  Either  a 
businessman,  a  politician,  a  royal  per- 
sonage or  a  priestly  figure  is  then  called 
upon  to  take  over,  and  all  three  seg- 
ments of  the  prior  existing  controls — 
such  as  the  political,  economic  and 
ecclesiastical — swear  allegiance  in  re- 
turn for  a  protection  of  their  preferen- 
tial position.  The  protection  is  fur- 
nished them  by  a  freezing  of  the  status 
quo,  so  that  no  change  in  position  or 
authority  can  take  place  without  the 
consent  of  the  tripartite,  authoritarian 
head. 

Examine  the  history  of  Hitler  in  Ger- 
many, Mussolini  in  Italy,  Franco  in 
Spain,  Salazar  in  Portugal,  Hirohito  in 
Japan.  In  all  of  those  countries,  busi- 
ness and  the  dominant  church  aided 
and  abetted  the  introduction  of  fas- 
cism. In  all  of  them,  the  financial 
wherewithal  came  from  the  business 
world,  and  the  religious  world  furnished 
its  blessing.  The  atrocities,  the  crimes 
and  the  murders  of  millions  of  innocent 
people  are  the  responsibility  of  the 
businessmen  and  the  churchmen — just 
as  much  as  they  are  the  responsibility 
of  the  Hitlers  and  the  Mussolinis  who 
conspired  to  bring  about  fascism  as  a 
bulwark  against  social  change.  The 
people  of  those  ravished  countries  know 
these  facts  far  better  than  we.  Left  to 
their  own  resources,  they  would  know 
what  to  do  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
such  events.  But,  subjugated  and  under 
the  domination  of  occupying  troops 
like  ours,  they  are  impotent. 

So,  we  are  confronted  with  the  aw- 
ful spectacle  of  the  American  armed 
forces  first  serving  to  defeat  the  armies 
of  fascism,  and  then  turning  about  to 
prevent  the  destruction  of  fascism  it- 
self by  maintaining  a  continuance  of 
the  old  law  and  order — which  was  what 
we  fought  to  destroy.  It  is  more  than 
coincidence  and  less  than  historical  ac- 
cident that  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, which  claims  to  be  anti-fascist,  has 
aligned  itself  with  both  friendly  and 
enemy  nations  which  are  notoriously 
and  self-admittedly  fascist. 

THE  CARTEL  SYSTEM 

When  we  analyze  further,  we  find 
that  the  newly-established  setup  called 
fascism  is  merely  the  glorification  of 
the  cartel  system — the  end  product  of 


all  successful  business  and  political 
practices.  Under  cartelism,  the  field  of 
activity  is  consolidated  and  divided  up 
among  all  the  collaborating  partici- 
pants. And,  war,  either  business  or 
military  war,  is  then  declared  on  all 
non-conformists. 

What  is  the  rubber  cartel,  the  tin 
cartel,  the  steel  cartel,  the  munitions 
cartel,  the  oil  cartel,  or  any  one  of  a 
host  of  cartels,  except  a  ganging  up  of 
the  dominant  and  powerful  individual 
enterprises  within  a  certain  industry 
against  all  the  remaining  small-fry  and 
weaker  competitors  in  order  to  take 
over  their  businesses?  The  cartels 
can  give  aces  to  our  Capones  and 
other  gangland  racketeers  and  still  out- 
play them.  They  have  a  remote  heri- 
tage. They  are  the  direct  descendants 
of  the  robber  barons  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  crossed  and  bred  with  the  Bor- 
gias  and  Machiavellis  of  Italian  fame, 
plus  some  inbreeding  with  the  Caesar- 
ian practices  of  incest,,  poison,  murder 
and  arson. 

Fascism's  more  identifiable  charac- 
teristics are  race  superiority  and  in- 
feriority, class  distinctions,  the  inferior 
status  of  women,  morality  of  toil,  re- 
stricted education  for  the  perpetuation 
of  superstition  and  ignorance,  human 
toil  and  hand-tool  scarcity  and  con- 
junctive opulence  and  poverty. 

Yes,  fascism  is  war!  But,  wars  are 
never  engaged  in  except  for  national 
necessity.  Therefore,  fascism  occurs 
only  in  areas  where  the  ratio  between 
population  and  resources  is  so  out  of 
balance  as  to  make  scarcity  perpetual. 
What  else  but  the  equivalence  of  war 
among  the  people  of  a  nation  or  the 
military  aggression  against  another 
people  can  result  from  such  perpetual 
circumstances?  The  introduction  of  fas- 
cism here  at  home  might  well  mean  a 
decimation  of  half  the  population 
because  fascism  must  have  perpetual 
scarcity.  Such  reasons  as  'borderline  in- 
cidents,' 'small  nations'  rights,'  'demo- 
cratic rights  and  liberties'  are  mere 
pretenses,  as  obviously  wars  are  never 
engaged  in  except  to  round  out  the 
fundamental  need  of  a  balance  be- 
tween population  and  resources. 

Because  the  problems  of  the  United 
States  have  never  been  caused  by  a 
lack  of  resources,  we  have  built  up  for 
ourselves  the  reputation  of  peace  and 
friendliness.  This  is  all  to  the  good; 
yet,  commercially,  we  are  the  most 
aggressive  nation  in  the  world.  Our 
needs  within  the  Price  System  frame- 
work are  for  trade  and  customers,  not 


territory  and  resources.  The  'good 
neighbor  policy'  in  Central  and  South 
America  is  just  the  old  dollar  diplomacy 
with  a  fancier  label.  Our  'good  neigh- 
bors' to  the  south — certainly  not  demo- 
cratic in  the  sense  that  we  would  im- 
pose upon  the  world — have  proved 
themselves  wonderfully  appreciative  of 
our  grants,  loans  and  bounties.  How 
neighborly!  Uncle  Sucker  is  a  fitting 
name  for  the  dispenser  of  this  fancier 
dollar  diplomacy.  But  how  long  can 
we  go  on  winning  friends  and  influ- 
encing people  by  hand-outs  in  the  face 
of  our  vanishing  resources? 

A  LOOK  AT  OUR  RECORD 

Let  us  be  honest  and  recognize  that 
we  are  instinctively  as  warlike  as  any 
other  human  beings.  After  all,  most 
of  us  in  the  United  States  are  only  one 
or  more  generations  removed  from  the 
Europeans.  Nor  did  we  altogether  ac- 
quire our  territory  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  south  of  the  Colorado  en- 
tirely by  peaceful  penetration.  We 
treated  the  original  Americans — the  In- 
dians— as  pariahs  by  denying  them  the 
right  of  citizenship.  We  feared  such 
rights  would  enable  them  to  utilize  the 
democratic  privileges  we  want  to  foist 
on  people  in  areas  controlled  by  others, 
whom  we  in  turn  consider  undemo- 
cratic. 

We  complain  loudly  about  denials 
of  'freedom'  and  'democratic  rights' 
abroad,  yet  we  are  guilty  as  sin  at 
home.  In  the  occupied  areas  in  Europe, 
we  are  still  engaged  in  'passing  the 
buck'  regarding  the  restoration  of  per- 
sonal rights  to  the  Jews  and  other  dis- 
placed persons.  In  Greece,  we  are 
party  to  the  greatest  voting  fraud  in 
present  day  Europe.  In  the  Philippines, 
we  are  supplying  a  Jap  collaborationist 
government  with  loans  and  military 
personnel  to  repress  the  aspirations  of 
the  Islanders  for  social  change. 

Is  it  correct  that  the  only  way  to 
prevent  our  present  standard  of  living 
— low  and  miserable  as  it  is — from 
falling  lower,  is  to  send  large  quantities 
of  goods  away  from  this  Continent? 
Surely  two  minus  one  is  not  three.  Is 
it  correct  that  we  cannot  exist  without 
private  enterprise  which  depends  upon 
foreign  trade?  If  ever  a  nation  suffered 
from  a  psychosis,  it  is  our  nation. 

Nobody  ever  states  it  that  way — but 
that's  exactly  what  it  adds  up  to.  Our 
policy  toward  Hungary,  fascistic  to  the 
core  under  Admiral  Horthy  before  the 
war,  and  partially  democratized  since 
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Consumer  credit  outstanding  increased  $292,000,000  during  August 
and  reached  an  estimated  total  of  $8,131,000,000,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  reported  today. — Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  October  3,  1946. 


The  country  again  stands  at  the  crossroads.  And  the  outlook  for 
the  future  is  by  no  means  favorable.   In  fact,  we  feel  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  relay  to  our  readers  information,  gleaned  from  highly  respec- 
table sources,  that  the  recent  break  in  the  stock  market,  together  with 
other  factors,  indicates  that  another  depression  is  on  the  way.   In 
short,  it  soon  will  be  time  to  nail  down  the  roof  and  make  such  prepa- 
rations as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  onslaught  of  a  major  economic 
tornado. — The  Cooperative  Consumer,  September  17,  1946. 


The  thunderclap  of  the  stock  market  break,  coming  out  of  the 
uncertain,  end-of-summer  sky,  cannot  be  laughed  away.   It  is  a  precursor 
of  economic  trouble  ahead  just  as  it  was  in  1929  and  1930. — Marquis 
Childs,  Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  September  21,  1946. 


The  plight  of  New  York  City's  175,000  relief  clients  is  explosively 
desperate.   Welfare  investigators  report  widespread  suffering  among 
indigent  old  men  and  women,  widows,  fatherless  children,  the  lame,  the 
halt  and  the  blind  as  the  city  fathers  continue  to  sit  tight  on  a  relief 
budget  that  was  admittedly  substandard  months  ago,  before  the  spectacu- 
lar skyrocketing  of  food  and  clothing  prices.   While  thousands  suffer, 
the  City  Budget  Director's  office  is  still  "studying"  an  urgent  appeal 
made  nearly  a  month  ago  by  Welfare  Commissioner  Edward  E.  Rhatigan  for 
a  20  per  cent  increase  in  funds.   Even  should  this  increase  be  granted, 
it  would  still  fall  far  short  of  bringing  the  relief  family's  budget  in 
line  with  current  prices.... 

Under  the  present  budget,  a  widow  with  four  children  is  getting  a 
food  allowance  of  $1.80  a  day  for  the  entire  family — 15  cents  a  meal 
each.  With  milk  selling  at  19  to  22  cents  a  quart  (and  a  further  rise 
announced  for  October) ,  you  can  imagine  how  far  this  allowance  can  be 
stretched. 

A  20  per  cent  increase  in  the  relief  budget,  according  to  Welfare 
Dept.  estimates,  would  entail  an  outlay  of  $11,000,000  for  the  remainder 
of  the  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30.   The  city's  share  in  the  rise  would 
amount  to  about  $2,200,000. — PM,  September  23,  1946. 


rai 


The  American  people  face  an  acute  threat  of  an  inflationary  boom 
followed  by  a  disastrous  depression  bust  unless  the  government  and  the 
entire  nation  exercise  "statesmanship  of  a  very  high  order,"  Reconver- 
sion Director  John  H.  Steelman  reported  October  3  to  President  Truman 
and  the  Congress. — Hollywood  Press-Times,  October  8,  1946. 
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matter  of  weeks  after  electi 
is  now  in  a  dilemma. 

If  wages  are  pushed  up 
of  higher  productivity,  the 
markets  will  shrink  further 
collapse  with  depression  and 
are  kept  down  without  price 
with  an  adverse  effect  on  pr 
of  boom-bust  cycle.   If  pric 
ficial  scarcity  through  disc 
similar  net  result. — The  New 


have  to  do  something  pretty  soon,  within  a 
on.   It  is  clear  that  the  national  economy 

again  before  increases  can  be  paid  for  out 
danger  is  that  prices  will  rise  again, 
and  the  inflationary  bubble  will  finally 

mass  unemployment  as  the  result.   If  wages 
relief,  another  round  of  strikes  is  likely 
oduction  that  may  accelerate  the  same  kind 
e  controls  are  restored  generally,  arti- 
ouragement  of  production  can  produce  a 

York  Times,  September  29,  1946. 


Growing  unrest  throughout  the  entire  business  structure  of  the 
country  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent.   Thinly  veiled  warnings  by 
both  President  Truman  and  Reconversion  Director  Steelman  that  a  trade 
depression  may  be  in  the  offing  has  not  helped  to  restore  the  confidence 
of  those  who  already  were  uncertain  as  to  the  future.  .  .  . 

There  also  is  a  growing  fear,  expressed  by  some  economists,  that 
the  great  pent-up  demand  for  durable  goods  which  was  built  up  over  the 
war  years  may  prove  to  be  a  mirage  when  these  goods  again  appear  on  the 
market  in  volume. 

This  belief  is  predicated  upon  the  opinion  that  although  the  demand 
yet  is  as  great,  or  greater  than  ever,  the  public  will  not  have  the 
funds  with  which  to  purchase  these  goods.   Successive  wage  and  price 
increases,  it  is  asserted  in  some  quarters,  have  resulted  in  pricing 
these  goods  above  the  ability  of  the  public  to  buy  them  in  volume. 
— J.  W.  Ward  in  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  October  9,  1946. 


The  "quit-rate"  for  former  servicemen  returning  to  industrial 
employment  is  50  per  cent  higher  than  that  for  non-veteran  workers. 
Maj .  Gen.  Erskine,  administrator  of  the  Labor  Dept.  retraining  and 
reemployment  division,  made  this  statement  in  Chicago,  asserting  that 
this  figure  could  be  cut  if  employers  put  more  stress  on  training 
and  orientation  programs  and  endeavored  to  use  war  acquired  skills. 

Meanwhile  it  appears  that  more  than  half  a  million  veterans  may 
use  up  their  $20  weekly  stipend  by  the  end  of  this  year. — Iron  Age, 

October  3,  1946. 

•   •   • 

The  tax  exemption  on  homes  and  farms  being  purchased  by  California 
veterans  on  state  loans  has  been  brought  to  a  sudden  end. 

The  State  Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs  today  announced  a  recent 
opinion  from  the  Attorney  General's  office  declares  that  such  property- 
bought  under  the  Veterans'  Farm  and  Home  Purchase  Act — is  subject  to 
"full  local  taxation"  even  though  the  title  is  held  by  the  state. 

The  opinion  overruled  several  previous  rulings  of  the  Attorney 
General's  office,  some  dating  back  as  far  as  1924. 

Up  to  now  the  interpretation  of  the  law  has  been  that  a  Veteran 
purchasing  property  under  the  act  was  subject  to  taxation  only  on  his 
equity. — Los  Angeles  Examiner,  September  25,  1946. 


Jobless  war  veterans  should  be  sent  back  into  the  Army,  Navy, 
Marine  Corps  and  the  Coast  Guard  and  disabled  veterans  should  be  put  to 
work  at  home  or  in  factories  to  do  work  for  which  they  may  be  fitted, 
Alfred  C.  Lane  of  Cambridge,  professor-emeritus  of  Tufts  College 
.  .  .  told  the  resolutions  committee  of  the  Republican  State  Con- 
vention yesterday  at  the  Parker  House. — The  New  Republic,  October 
7,  1946. 
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President  Truman  said  today:  The  budget  will  be  in  balance  by  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Snyder  said  yesterday:   "There  have  been 
no  changes  whatsoever"  in  the  estimate  last  August  which  "appeared  to 
be  that  there  will  be  a  deficit  of  $1,900,000,000." 

President  Truman  again  said  today:   "There  is  no  disagreement 
between  Snyder  and  me." — Los  Angeles  Examiner,  October  11,  1946. 

•  •  • 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Anderson  said  at  a  press  conference  here 
(Minneapolis)  today  that  the  nation's  housewives  need  not  expect  to 
have  any  pork  chops  on  the  family  dinner-table  before  "next  summer." 

Any  increase  in  the  supply  of  chops,  he  added,  would  depend  on  a 
"decent"  price  for  hogs  and  in  the  meantime  the  housewives  should  get 
used  to  chicken  and  turkey. — Los  Angeles  Examiner,  October  4,  1946. 

•  •  • 

The  War  Department  disclosed  tonight  that  it  is  seeking  20  million 
pounds  of  beef  from  foreign  sources  for  November  delivery  to  meat-hungry 
GIs  overseas. 

The  Department  said  that  this  amount  is  needed  to  relieve  short- 
ages.  Purchases  from  Federally-inspected  plants  have  averaged  only 
four  million  pounds  for  the  last  two  months  and  over-all  Army  needs  are 
three  times  that  amount. 

(The  British  radio  reported  that  Britain  will  lend  the  U.  S.  Army 
20  million  pounds  of  meat  "within  the  next  month"  to  feed  troops  in 
Europe  and  the  Pacific.   It  said  that  the  loan  is  repayable  on  demand.) 
— Los  Angeles  Examiner,  October  8,  1946. 


A  two-day  survey  by  the  Chicago  Sun  has  uncovered  more  than 
18,000,000  pounds  of  fresh  meat  in  eight  large  cold  storage  warehouses. 

On  the  basis  of  the  average  person's  consumption  of  150  pounds  of 
fresh  meat  a  year,  the  amount  uncovered  here  would  feed  a  city  of  75,000 
population  for  more  than  a  year  and  a  half. 

It  would  provide  the  normal  daily  meat  needs  of  Chicago's  3,400,000 
population  for  half  a  month. — Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  October  3,  1946. 


"Pile  them  away  from  the  road  where  they  won't  be  seen." 

That's  what  Department  of  Agriculture  agents  told  George  and  Joe 
Terlikosky  of  Hicksville,  L.  I.,  when  the  brothers  asked  what  they 
should  do  with  750,000  pounds  of  potatoes  piled  up  in  their  fields. 

The  Terlikosky  brothers'  potatoes,  like  those  on  hundreds  of  other 
rich  Long  Island  farms,  are  rotting  while  potatoes  are  selling  at  $2.50 
to  $3.50  a  hundred  pounds  in  city  food  stores,  and  millions  of  persons 
abroad  are  subsisting  on  a  diet  barely  sufficient  to  keep  life  in  their 
bodies. . . . 

Henry  Schrieber  of  Hempstead  avenue,  Hicksville,  who  operates  one 
of  the  biggest  potato  farms  in  the  region,  is  equally  disgusted.   Says 
Schrieber:   "The  whole  thing  was  crazy  from  the  beginning.  Even  the 
pickers  are  disgusted,  and  we  can't  get  them  to  work  now. 

"I  have  $7,000  worth  of  potatoes  piled  up  at  the  end  of  my  fields 
in  the  rain  and  sun.   I  haven't  received  a  cent." 

Schrieber  declared  the  Department  of  Agriculture  won't  give  the 
farmers  any  money  for  the  piled  up  potatoes  until  they  are  completely 
rotted  and  can't  be  moved. — Los  Angeles  Examiner,  October  11,  1946. 


Jet  airliners  will  be  in  service  on  the  London-Paris  run  in  1948, 
according  to  British  European  Airways. — Iron  Age,  October  3,  1946. 
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The  Navy  tooK  the  "good  will"  label  off  American  sea  forces  in  the 
Mediterranean  today  and  frankly  called  them  instruments  of  American 
policy  in  the  strategic  area  where  Russia  and  the  West  collide. 

Secretary  Forrestal,  in  an  unusual  policy  declaration,  set  up  the 
following  as  main  reasons  for  keeping  U.  S.  sea  power  in  evidence  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  eastern  Atlantic; 

"First,  to  support  the  Allied  occupation  forces  and  the  Allied 
military  government  in  the  discharge  of  their  responsibilities  in  the 
occupied  areas  of  Europe. 

Second,  to  protect  U.  S.  interests  and  to  support  U.  S.  policies 
in  the  area." 

The  Navy  Chief  at  the  same  time  made  it  clear  that  those  assign- 
ments are  a  long  way  from  finished. — Los  Angeles  Examiner,  October  1, 
1946. 

•  •  • 

While  American  automobile  production  has  been  badly  hobbled  by 
materials  and  shortages  and  strikes,  British  auto  exports  are  soaring, 
according  to  London  sources.  Despite  prices  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$1800  British  Standard  is  reported  to  have  sold  200  of  its  4-cylinder 
cars  a  month  in  the  U.S.A.  for  the  last  six  months.   Before  the  war, 
sales  in  this  country  were  about  ten  a  year.   Imported  car  prices  were 
decontrolled  by  OPA  last  week. — Iron  Age,  October  3,  1946. 

•  •  • 

Notwithstanding  the  general  tightness  of  the  labor  market,  elements 
of  looseness  are  beginning  to  appear  as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  the 
most  urgent  needs  for  manpower  have  been  satisfied.   Evidence  of  the 
beginning  of  a  change  in  the  state  of  the  labor  market  is  seen  in  the 
tendency  for  a  larger  proportion  of  the  unemployed  to  be  without  jobs 
for  longer  periods  and  in  the  tendency  for  employers  to  be  more  selec- 
tive than  earlier  with  regard  to  age,  sex,  and  previous  experience  of 
workers  hired. — Federal  Reserve  Bulletin,  September  1946. 

•  •  • 

Judge  Dave  W.  Ling  of  U.  S.  District  Court  today  convicted  100 
Japanese-Americans  of  failure  to  report  for  induction  and  fined  them 
one  cent  each. 

Judge  Ling  based  his  ruling  on  a  decision  by  the  U.  S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  in  San  Francisco  in  three  similar  cases  last  year. 

All  the  defendants  were  confined  to  war  relocation  centers  when  war 
broke  out  in  1941,  and  subsequently  were  ordered  to  report  for  induction 
into  the  Army. — Los  Angeles  Examiner,  October  8,  1946. 

•  •  • 

M.  Joliet-Curie,  daughter  of  M.  Curie,  en  route  to  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  where  she  will  speak  this  week,  stated  that  a  small  atomic 
power  plant  might  be  built  in  France  within  the  next  two  years. — Iron 
Age,  September  26,  1946. 

•  •  • 

In  1916  the  little  town  of  Thief  River  Falls,  Minnesota,  bought  a 
new  water  plant.   In  those  days  nobody  had  ever  heard  of  pay-as-you-go 
financing,  so  the  town  issued  $30,000  worth  of  bonds  to  pay  for  the 
plant.  Like  many  issues  of  the  kind,  the  interest  rate  was  set  at  5% 
per  cent,  and  the  bonds  were  made  non-callable  for  30  years. 

As  the  years  went  by  the  interest  charges  accumulated.   On  July  1 
of  this  year,  Thief  River  Falls  will  be  rid  of  its  obligation.   But  the 
cost  has  been  staggering. 

The  $30,000  waterworks  has  cost  the  town  a  total  of  $79,500.   The 
$49,500  difference  between  these  two  figures  represents  the  interest. 
The  people  are  just  beginning  to  realize  that  their  plant  was  purchased 
at  a  cost  of  a  165  per  cent  interest  charge. — Simplified  Economics, 
October,  1946. 
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the  war  by  the  Russians,  is  now  de- 
scribed as  "open  American  wooing 
away  from  the  Soviets  because  it  offers 
a  better  chance  for  the  return  of  west- 
ern capital  and  influence  than  the  Ru- 
manians or  Bulgarians." 

If  competition  is  the  life  of  trade, 
and  trade  is  essential  to  the  Price  Sys- 
tem, then  the  end  of  the  road  for  Price 
System,  private  enterprise  must  inevit- 
ably be  war,  because  competition  is 
merely  a  continuous  war  under  rules. 
The  next  most  logical  outcome  of  con- 
tinuing business  competition  is  either 
cartels  or  monopolies.  Then  one  con- 
testant takes  over  the  power  to  make 
the  rules  himself.  The  results  are  a 
familiar  historical  pattern — two  world 
wars  in  one  generation,  with  the  third 
one  coming  up  for  the  same  generation 
if  we  permit  ourselves  to  be  propa- 
gandized into  it.  In  the  game  of  com- 
petition for  a  scarcity,  no  holds  are 
barred,  and  no  amount  of  rule-making, 
in  the  form  of  laws,  legislative  enact- 
ments and  conventions,  will  do  away 
with  stealing,  bribery,  graft,  corrup- 
tion, conspiracy,  sabotage,  treason  and 
war. 

Possessed  of  any  slight  chance  of 
victory  in  a  military  conflict,  a  people 
living  in  an  area  in  which  the  resources 
are  out  of  balance  with  the  population 
will  always  venture  forth,  because  the 
human  would  still  rather  die  fighting 
than  give  up  the  fight  and  die. 


FASCISM  IN  MANY  GUISES 

To  prevent  fascism  on  the  North 
American  Continent  and  to  root  it  out 
wherever  it  abounds,  we  must  be  able 
to  recognize  it  through  all  disguises. 
It  will  not  walk  up  and  introduce  itself 
by  name  in  an  honest,  straightforward 
manner.  It  generally  comes  calling  in- 
cognito, and  one  of  its  chief  char- 
acteristics is  emotionalized  propagan- 
da, lying  and  deception.  Altogether 
too  easily  do  we  forget  the  Belgian 
propaganda  of  World  War  I  and  the 
anti-Soviet  propaganda  before  World 
War  II.  We  were  told  by  so-called 
business  and  political  authorities  thai 
the  Soviets  would  not  last  six  weeks 
against  the  Germans.  We  were  told 
that  the  Russian  people  would  rebel 
and  overthrow  their  government.  Now, 
we  are  being  treated  to  another  dose 
of  anti-Soviet  propaganda,  although  it 
has  taken  one  full  year  to  pervert  the 
friendship  the  American  people  and 
soldiers    felt    for    the    Russian    people 


and  soldiers.  The  war  desperados  knew 
that  their  first  task  was  to  destroy  that 
friendship  and  so  far,  with  the  aid  and 
connivance  of  press  and  radio,  they 
appear  to  be  doing  a  thorough  job. 

Fascism  will  arrive  in  many  guises 
and  come  recommended  by  the  'best' 
people,  as  was  the  case  in  Italy  and 
Germany.  In  fact,  only  the  'best' 
people  will  play  host  to  it  and  prefer 
it  because  another  one  of  its  char- 
acteristics is  a  freezing  of  the  status 
quo,  through  which  the  'best'  people 
alone  can  gain.  All  other  people — the 
underprivileged,  the  unemployed,  the 
underpaid  workers,  the  harrassed  union 
men,  the  professional  men,  the  white- 
collar  workers,  the  small  businessmen 
on  the  fringe  of  bankruptcy  —  have 
everything  to  lose  from  a  freezing  of 
their   existing   status. 

A  fascist  can  always  be  potent 
when  he  controls  economic  power.  Fas- 
cism cannot  be  destroyed  by  merely 
changing  personnel,  or  the  name  of  the 
fascist.  Does  it  matter  that  the  power 
be  shifted  from  Mr.  Big  to  Mr.  Second 
Big,  or  from  Mr.  German  to  Mr.  Amer- 
ican within  a  continuing  fascist  econ- 
omy? Freely  circulating  economic  con- 
trols, in  the  form  of  money  and  secur- 
ities, easily  find  a  transmission  belt. 
The  lines  are  never  completely  cut,  no 
matter  hew  hacked  up  they  may  get. 
Little  Switzerland  has  served  as  the 
repository  for  every  criminal  and  in- 
dicted fascist  to  salt  away  his  crim- 
inally-acquired gains. 

Private  enterprise  always  manages 
one  free  spot  in  the  world  where 
the  economic  controls  can  be  shifted 
around  for  an  understanding  between 
conspirators.  The  deals  are  arranged 
behind  the  scenes — not  on  the  stage  or 
in  the  newspapers.  How  many  black- 
listed corporations  and  businessmen, 
through  pull  and  connections,  have 
been  unblocked,  restored  to  the  white 
list  and  re-established  in  business  by 
arranging  understandings  with  friendly 
disposed  American  and  British  gentle- 
men? How  many  American  and  Brit- 
ish corporations  and  businessmen,  who 
had  ties  with  the  German,  Italian  and 
Japanese  cartels,  are  still  free  to  place 
their  funds  and  resources  where  it  will 
do  the  most  good  to  re-establish  and 
continue  those  ties?  And  their  'good' 
is  automatically  the  harm  of  this  na- 
tion, as  it  was  before  the  war. 

Otherwise,  there  would  be  no  in- 
centive in  the  whole  game.  Switzerland 
is  notorious  for  its  protection  of  ano- 
nymity   to    any    and    every    property 


owner,  fascist  or  non-fascist.  In  the 
face  of  this  kind  of  a  game,  how  can 
we  expect  to  destroy  the  economic 
power  of  fascism  without  a  cut  at  the 
throat  of  property  succession,  regard- 
less of  who  the  record  owner  is? 

THE  ROOTS  OF  FASCISM 

There  is  a  way  to  tear  fascism  up 
by  the  roots,  but  it  requires  determina- 
tion and  singlemindedness  of  purpose, 
which  is  the  antithesis  of  the  so-called 
democratic,  libertarian  process.  It  will 
never  be  accomplished  by  chopping  off 
the  heads  of  war  criminals.  Let  us  not 
lightly  forget  that  we  had  war  trials 
after  World  War  I  and  even  before 
that.  We  have  also  had  trials  for 
murder,  arson  and  stealing  for  thou- 
sands of  years;  we  have  had  laws 
against  every  conceivable  human  frail- 
ty and  weakness.  Yet,  neither  the  old 
laws,  nor  the  new  laws,  can  possibly 
prevent  the  continuance  of  murder, 
arson  and  stealing.  It  is  one  thing  to 
set  up  a  punishment  to  fit  the  crime, 
but  it  is  still  another  thing  to  root  out 
the  possibility  of  crime.  By  what  man- 
ner of  reasoning  can  we  be  asked, 
therefore,  to  rely  upon  the  method  of 
trying  persons  on  an  individual  re- 
sponsibility basis  for  acts  which  cannot 
be  performed  except  on  a  collective 
basis?  When  do  we  stop  behaving  like 
Jekylls  and  Hydes? 

Say  what  you  will  about  the  political 
democracy  of  voting,  the  fact  remains 
that  any  system  requiring  approval  by 
a  mass  agglomeration  of  heterogeneous 
views  and  prejudices  is  inherently  split 
down  the  middle,  self-opposing,  con- 
tradictory and,  therefore,  inconsistent 
and  hypocritical.  How  can  we  expect 
anything  more  than  a  deification  of  col- 
lective irresponsibility?  This  way  leads 
only  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  game, 
no  matter  how  often  the  players  change 
or  fall  by  the  wayside.  Yet,  the  game 
itself  predetermines  that  only  a  few 
shall  be  the  winners. 

The  roots  of  fascism  are  grounded 
deep  in  the  private  property  and  free 
enterprise  system  of  conducting  our 
society.  No  individual  fascist  can  con- 
spire and  plot  the  advancement  of 
fiimself  at  the  expense  of  the  national 
welfare,  nor  can  he  plot  the  destruction 
of  a  competitor  and  the  betrayal  of 
his  nation,  without  money  and  property 
as  tools  to  carry  out  his  nefarious  ac- 
tivities. Yes,  we  can  root  out  fas- 
cism, but  it  will  require  giving  up  the 
shibboleth  of  private  property  and  free 
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enterprise  as  well.  We  can't  have  it 
both  ways.  We  cannot  destroy  the  fas- 
cist monster,  which  is  the  end  product 
of  free  and  private  enterprise,  by  going 
to  war  on  a  crusade  to  protect  and  in- 
stall private  enterprise  all  over  the 
world. 


WHAT  IS  OUR  POLICY? 

The  present  trend  would  appear  to 
indicate  we  have  chosen  to  march  on 
to  war  with  fascism,  rather  than  with- 
out it  to  peace.  The  other  day  the 
Associated  Press  reported  that  James 
Farley  had  interviewed  the  Pope,  the 
political  as  well  as  the  spiritual  head  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
found  him  to  be  in  agreement  with 
Secretary  of  State  Byrnes'  policy  at 
Paris.  Apropos,  one  must  ask,  just  what 
is  the  Byrnes'  policy?  A  policy  of  act- 
ing tough  to  the  Russians  may  be  very 
suitable  to  the  avowed  enemy  of  so- 
called  godless  communism,  but  does  it 
suit  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the 
American  people? 

Whenever  a  man  of  the  cloth,  no 
matter  how  high  or  low  his  apostolic 
position,  descends  into  the  sawdust 
arena  of  a  Caesar  and  politics,  he  must 
be  ready  to  meet  with  political  meth- 
ods. 

The  most  charitable  description  of 
these  repeated  interviews  and  remarks 
are  that  they  are  presumptious.  Every 
Roman  Catholic  in  this  world  already 
has  representation  at  the  conference  in 
Paris  by  virtue  of  citizenship  in  the  na- 
tional area  in  which  he  lives.  For  the 
Pope  to  assert  himself  as  the  head  of 
more  than  300,000,000  Catholics,  is, 
Jjierefore,  to  deal  in  double  representa- 
tion. 

Every  man,  by  virtue  of  being  born 
of  woman,  is  human,  and  when  he  inter- 
feres with  or  injects  himself  into  po- 
litical matters,  he  must  be  prepared  to 
defend  himself  on  political  grounds. 
So  let  us  not  here  be  side-tracked  with 
the  ballyhoo  of  freedom  of  religion 
every  time  a  religionist  is  attacked  for 
non-religious  behavior. 

We  call  our  foreign  policy  bipar- 
tisan, because  Mr.  Byrnes  took  along 
with  him  to  Paris  both  the  republican 
and  democratic  leaders  of  the  foreign 
relations  committee  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  Actually,  it  is  more 
than  bipartisan,  it  is  quadripartisan,  be- 
cause it  parallels  the  foreign  policy  of 
both  Great  Britain  and  the  Vatican  as 
well.    Although  the   Pope  does  not  sit 


as  a  member  of  the  American  delega- 
tion, his  presence  is  ever  felt  in  the 
guise  of  roving  ambassadors  such  as 
James  Farley,  papal  chamberlain.  Far- 
ley is  credited  with  the  firing  of  Henry 
Wallace,  who  in  turn  has  been  called 
by  Catholic  diocese  papers  "a  too- 
friendly  supporter  of  communism  and 
owner  of  a  philosophy  shot  through  and 
through  with   profound   immorality." 

Through  the  person  of  J.  F.  Dulles, 
advisor  to  the  Republican  Party  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  proponent  of  par- 
allel action  for  ail  Protestant  Churches 
with  the  Vatican,  we  are  actually  em- 
barked on  a  London-Rome-Washington 
policy. 

The  explanation  for  the  emphasis 
upon  the  role  of  the  Vatican  in  this 
march  toward  fascism  is  that  fascism 
would  come  to  us  under  many  guises, 
particularly  the  vestments  of  a  priest, 
because  he  is  considered  sacrosanct. 
There  is  more  than  coincidence  in  the 
occurrence  of  fascism  in  Austria  under 
Dolfuss,  Spain  under  Franco,  Portugal 
under  Salazar,  France  under  Petain, 
Slovakia  under  Tiso,  Croatia  under 
Pavelich. 

This  is  not  a  quarrel  with  any  one 
religious  group,  but  a  warning  to  all 
religious  organizations — Catholic,  Pro- 
testant, Jewish,  Mohammedan,  Bud- 
dhist— to  stay  out  of  politics,  particu- 
larly where  the  civilization  of  the  world 
is  concerned,  unless  they  are  ready  to 
face  the  grave  responsibility  of  their 
ideas  as  politicians  and  not  hide  behind 
the  skirts  of  priestly  garments. 

Palestine,  too,  has  many  of  the  ear- 
marks of  a  Jewish  fascism  if  the  Jewish 
religion  continues  to  get  itself  tangled 
up  with  the  political  question.  The 
Arabs  are  still  carrying  on  a  Mohame- 
dan  fascism.  Shinto  fascism  in  Japan 
is  far  from  defeated  and  destroyed 
even  though  the  Japanese  armies  are. 

BACK  TO   I6J8? 

The  Thirty  Years'  War  of  1618-1648 
was  fought  chiefly  to  establish  the  civil 
rights  and  privileges  of  non-Catholics 
to  hold  office,  army  rank  and  conduct 
business  without  prejudice.  The  Treaty 
of  Westphalia  confirmed  this.  Hitler 
always  said  that,  if  he  won  a  victory,  he 

ould  take  Europe  back,  not  only  to  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  but  to  the  Treaty 
of  Westphalia  as  well.  He  failed  to 
win. 

Are  we  now  being  readied  to  com- 
plete his  dirty  work  in  other  guises? 
Are  we  being  prepared  and  propagan- 


dized into  fighting  a  more  devastating 
war  than  the  recent  one  to  complete 
Hitler's  promise  to  take  Europe  back  to 
1618? 

How  else  can  we  explain  our  provoc- 
ative maneuvers  in  Alaska  at  this  par- 
ticularly delicate  time,  while  we  are 
charging  the  Russians  with  everything 
in  the  book?  Equity  Court  has  a  saying: 
"He  who  does  not  come  to  equity  with 
clean  hands,  cannot  be  given  equity." 
Well,  what  an  unwelcome  contrast  is 
the  behavior  today  to  that  in  1940  of 
our  military  authorities  who  responded 
to  Technocracy's  warnings  about  Alas- 
ka's exposed  position  to  the  Japs  with 
precisely  nothing,  with  the  result  of 
near  calamity  to  the  Aleutians. 

The  point  of  this  whole  discussion  is 
that  the  entire  war  psychosis  is  directed 
L  one  nation,  Russia,  a  nation  which 
has  no  more  reason  to  be  militarily 
aggressive  than  we  have,  because  she 
has  achieved  a  favorable  balance  be- 
tween resources  and  populations,  be- 
cause she  is  bled  dry  and  will  need 
decades  to  rebuild  herself,  and  because 
she  has  nothing  to  gain  from  military 
adventure.  Of  what  profit  is  the  cap- 
ture of  an  area  which  has  more  people 
than  resources  unless  the  conqueror  is 
embarked  on  a  policy  of  destroying  cer- 
tain populations  considered  sub-human 
or  inferior?  One  must  admit  that  the 
worst  that  can  be  said  against  Russia 
is  that  she  has  evidenced  no  such  policy 
or  program  any  more  than  we  have. 
We  have  the  Atom  bomb  and  proclaim 
our  peaceful  intentions.  Why  we,  any 
more  than  they? 

Take  heed!  The  time  is  not  far  off, 
when  all  those  opposed  to  a  war — 
and  such  a  war  can  be  carried  out  only 
against  Russia — will  be  called  every- 
thing from  communist  to  godless  athe- 
ist, merely  because  they  take  the  posi- 
tion of  opposing  war  against  Russia  to 
protect  the  welfare  of  this  country  and 
this  Continent.  This  whole  issue  will  be 
twisted  and  distorted  into  a  crusade, 
perhaps  one  of  religious  freedom — 
something  on  the  order  of  the  crusades 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Every  student  of 
history  today  knows  how  much  freedom 
of  religion  was  at  stake  in  those  cru- 
sades, which  were  carried  out  by  a 
European  authoritarian  control  that  was 
as  intolerant  of  religious  freedom  as 
anything  conceivable — a  control  which 
originated  the  inquisition,  the  torture 
rack,  etc.  Let  us  not  forget  that  that 
authoritarian  control  which  dominated 
Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages  still  dom- 
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inates  many  governments  of  Europe 
today. 

Business  and  politics  stand  exposed 
as  futile  and  as  corrupt  in  the  face  of 
our  modern  problems.  They  will  resort 
to  the  use  of  any  agency  that  will  hold 
out  some  promise  of  protecting  their 
position.  They  will  most  assuredly  again 
resort  to  an  ecclesiastical  control  here 
in  the  United  States,  as  they  did  in 
every  instance  in  Europe,  before  they 
give  up  the  ghost. 

We  will  never  defeat  and  destroy 
fascism  until  we  first  recognize  that  its 
roots  are  grounded  deep  in  the  subsoil 


of  private  enterprise,  private  property 
and  the  Price  System.  It  is  a  difficult 
thing  to  make  up  our  minds.  But  until 
we  do  so  and  decide  to  establish  and 
install  a  technological  control  through 
a  total  conscription,  nobody  in  the  wide 
world  can  foretell  the  future  of  even 
the  next  six  months.  This  is  not  com- 
munism, nor  fascism,  nor  any  other 
'ism.'  If  it  must  be  called  an  'ism,'  then 
its  true  name  is  'scientism.'  If  the  Amer- 
ican people  want  to  continue  living 
under  an  intolerable  uncertainty,  then 
they  will  have  no  one  to  blame  but 
themselves. 

— Ralph  Janis 


FALSE  PREMISES 


WHAT  is  the  matter  with  Price 
System  writers  —  Washington 
correspondents,  political  com- 
mentators, writers  of  editorials  and 
syndicated  columns  on  political  and 
economic  subjects?  What  makes  their 
articles  so  silly?  These  writers  seem 
alert  and  energetic.  They  have  ready 
access  to  factual  information.  They  are 
college  graduates,  some  have  several 
university  degrees.  They  are  well 
trained  in  the  school  of  clear,  brief, 
journalistic  expression,  and  skilled  in 
the  acrobatics  of  logic,  but  still  their 
stuff  is  almost  meaningless.  Consider 
Walter  Lippmann  an  outstanding  spe- 
cimen —  Lippmann  the  profound,  the 
polished,  the  impeccable.  Look  at  his 
tower  of  wisdom,  a  logical  structure, 
so  round,  so  firm,  so  fully  packed — 
with  nonsense,  almost  devoid  of  sym- 
bols which  stand  for  things  and  events 
in  the  external  world. 

Price  System  publicists  are  ridiculous 
because  their  premises  are  ridiculous. 
If  a  reader  can  swallow  their  premises, 
he  can  swallow  their  arguments  and 
conclusions.  Here  are  some  erroneous 
premises  which  form  the  foundation  of 
their  intellectual  output: 

That  money,  not  energy,  makes 
the  mare  go. 

That  machines  make  jobs. 

That  economics  and  political  gov- 
ernment are  sciences. 

That  the  interference  controls, 
business  and  politics,  are  necessary. 

That  a  change  in  social  controls 
can  only  mean  a  change  from  a  re- 
publican form  of  government  to 
some  form  of  Marxian  socialism, 
communism    or   fascism.    They    have 


no  conception  of  any  other  form  of 
social  control. 

That    abundance    can    be    distrib- 
uted at  a  price. 

That  the  solution  to  North  Amer- 
ica's problems  lies  over  the  ocean. 

That  'one  world'  of  business  is  the 
solution  to  America's  and  the  world's 
problems. 
Occasionally  a   bit  of  factual   infor- 
mation  creeps   into   Price   System   col- 
umns where   it   bounces  around   like   a 
pea    in    a    bladder    unrelated    to    any 
definite  workable  conclusion. 

For  example,  take  the  articles  on 
strikes  appearing  in  the  Price  System 
press.  Their  basic  premise  is  this:  That 
the  life  of  the  Price  System  depends 
upon  the  consummation  of  politico- 
economic  agreements  between  its 
warring  factions;  that,  as  soon  as  La- 
bor and  Management  arrive  at  agree- 
ments on  hours  and  wages,  Manage- 
ment will  open  up  the  production 
throttle  and  America  will  embark  upon 
the  greatest  business  boom  of  its  en- 
tire history,  and  the  Price  System  will 
be  saved.  The  premise  is  false.  The 
physical  factors — increased  use  of  ex- 
traneous energy  and  technological  effi- 
ciency— are  determining  the  life  span 
of  the  Price  System,  not  philosophical 
agreements. 

If  and  when  Management  opens  the 
throttle  of  its  new,  speedier,  more  effi- 
cient, labor-displacing  mechanism, 
man-hours  of  purchasing  power  will 
start  to  decline  and  an  accelerated 
flow  of  goods  will  soon  flood  the  mar- 
ket. A  condition  similar  to  1929,  but 
greatly   magnified,   will   develop.   Then 


will  come  the  crash,   similar  but  more 
awful. 

Neither  Labor  nor  Management  has 
any  program  for  the  production  and 
distribution  of  abundance  to  each  and 
every  American.  Neither  has  a  pro- 
gram that  can  prevent  chaos. 

For  this  reason,  Tec'hnocrats  will  not 
waste  time  discussing  the  pros  and 
cons  of  Price  System  wage  disputes. 
In  the  official  pamphlet,  The^  Energy 
Certificate,   Howard  Scott  states: 

"The  injection  of  monetary  concepts 
into  all  discussions  of  national  wealth 
and  income  wholly  confuses  the  people 
as  to  the  actual  issues  at  stake,  and 
furthermore,  serves  as  a  handy  screen 
behind  which,  with  a  little  word  jug- 
gling, the  business-political  operators 
of  the  Price  System  can  continue  their 
profitable  activities  without  being  too 
greatly  embarrassed  by  outside  inter- 
ference. It  is  high  time  that  the  sig- 
nificance of  national  wealth  and  in- 
come be  understood  by  every  citizen 
on  the  North  American  Continent." 

— From  The  Coefficient,  official  bul- 
letin of  Section  I,  R.  D.  8342, 
Technocracy  Inc. 

/      /      / 

Public  enemy  number  one  of  Amer- 
ica today  is  the  threat  of  inflation,  the 
thought  of  which  sends  cold  shivers 
down  the  spine  of  Homosapiens.  The 
opposite  of  inflation,  we  call  deflation. 
It  has  been  the  real  enemy  of  Ameri- 
can business  for  the  last  twenty  years. 
The  threat  of  deflation  has  caused  th|^ 
American  people  to  embark  on  the 
greatest  campaign  of  sabotage  the 
world   has   ever   known. 

Inflation  is  the  period  when  we  have 
plenty  of  money  and  no  goods;  there- 
fore, we  are  forced  to  do  without  the 
luxuries  and  necessities  that  we  could 
have.  Deflation  is  that  period  when  we 
have  plenty  of  goods  and  no  money: 
therefore,  we  must  do  without  also. 
The  normal  period,  when  we  have  nei- 
ther inflation  nor  deflation,  is  that  de- 
sirable state  when  we  have  neither 
goods  nor  money  and  everything  bal- 
ances without  them.  We  are,  theore- 
tically, very  happy.  In  this  period,  we 
can  work  long  hours  to  make  the  money 
to  buy  the  goods  we  do  not  have. 

— From  the  News  Bulletin,  Section 
3,  R.  D.  8141,  Technocracy  Inc. 
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COVER  STORY 

SINCE  that  epic  flight  by  the  Wright 
Brothers,  aviation  has  progressed 
with  almost  unbelievable  rapidity. 
Its  story  has  been  one  of  men  and  re- 
search facilities.  The  rate  of  aircraft 
development  depends  greatly  on  the 
rapidity  with  which  adequate  research 
facilities  are  made  available.  The  wind 
tunnel  has  been  the  greatest  source  of 
information  essential  to  progress  in  avi- 
ation. 

Designed  by  engineers  and  physicists 
of  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
on  Aeronautics,  the  Twelve  Foot  Low 
Turbulence  Pressure  Tunnel,  recently 
constructed  at  Moffett  Field,  Califor- 
nia, will  help  to  meet  the  need  for 
knowledge  to  solve  new  problems  that 
have  arisen  with  the  advent  of  trans- 
onic flight.  In  this  tunnel,  full-scale 
flight  conditions  can  be  more  nearly 
simulated  than  in  any  other  wind  tunnel 
in  existence. 

The  distinctive  shape  of  the  tunnel  is 
a  direct  outgrowth  of  its  functions — to 
provide  non-turbulent  airflow  at  high 
speed  and  at  high  pressure.  The  sphere, 
with  its  anti-turbulence  screens,  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  smoothness 
of  airflow  through  the  test  section. 
U-turns  at  the  tunnel  ends,  as  opposed 
to  the  four  right-angle  turns  usually 
employed  in  wind-tunnel  design,  are  a 
structural  answer  to  the  stresses  im- 
posed by  pressure. 

Because  of  the  wide  range  of  forces 
from  high  pressure  to  partial  vacuum 
employed  in  tunnel  operation,  the  tun- 
nel shell  is  made  of  welded  steel  plate. 
Full  pressure  inside  the  shell  is  six  times 
the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  at  sea 
level,  or  an  internal  force  of  12,600 
pounds  on  each  square  foot  of  the 
tunnel  shell.  When  evacuated  to  one- 
sixth  atmosphere,  the  force  is  in  the 
other  direction,  and  the  shell  is  sub- 
jected to  a  collapsing  load  of  five- 
sixths  of  the  atmosphere's  weight,   or 

Front  Cover:  Aerial  view  of  the  12-foot 
Low  Turbulence  Pressure  Tunnel  at  Mof- 
fett Field,  California. 

Top:  Control  desk,  balance  printers  and 
manometers  in  the  remote  control  sta- 
tion located  adjacent  to  the  pressurized 
test  chamber. 

Center:  Sketch  of  the  12-foot  pressure 
wind  tunnel  showing  arrangement  of 
equipment. 

Left:   Air   compressor  for    pumping    air 
into  the  wind  tunnel. 
— Official  National  Advisory  Committee 
for  Aeronautics  photos. 
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a  total  of  approximately    12,000  tons. 

Equipment  rated  at  1-5,700  horse- 
power is  installed  in  the  services  build- 
ing at  the  downstream  end  of  the  tun- 
nel. Tunnel  fan  drive  motors  are  rated 
at  I  1,000  horsepower  capacity;  the  air 
compressor  motors  at  4,500  total;  and 
the  coolant  compressor  motor  at  200 
horsepower. 

The  tunnel  drive  motors,  which  can- 
not be  located  inside  the  tunnel  shell 
because  of  the  pressure,  are  connected 
to  the  tunnel  fans  by  a  shaft  and  flexi- 
ble coupling.  The  shaft  extends  into  the 
tunnel  wall  through  a  pressure  seal. 

Three  multi-stage  compressors,  capa- 
ble of  handling  a  total  of  25,000  cubic 


feet  of  air  per  minute,  are  employed 
to  compress  and  evacuate  the  tunnel 
air.  Less  than  two  hours  are  required 
to  raise  the  air  density  to  six  atmos- 
pheres. 

Water  cooling  units  are  used  to 
maintain  a  reasonably  low  air  tempera- 
ture during  the  compression  stages  and 
Freon-filled  refrigerating  coils  further 
lower  the  temperature  to  40  degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

The  addition  of  this  high-speed  pres- 
sure tunnel  to  our  aircraft  research  fa- 
cilities is  another  step  forward  in  aid- 
ing American  scientists  in  their  never- 
ending  task  of  pushing  back  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  unknown. 


The  Twilight  of  the  Horse 


SEVERAL  factors  have  occurred  in 
recent  years  to  speed  the  disap- 
pearance of  horses  and  mules 
from  the  American  farm,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  points  out.  The 
total  number  of  horses  and  mules  on 
farms  at  the  beginning  of  1946  was 
11,455,000,  compared  with  the  high 
point  of  26,700,000  reached  in  World 
War  I  and  the  total  of  14,481,000  on 
January   I,    1940. 

The  outstanding  reason  for  a  smaller 
horse  and  mule  population  is,  of 
course,  the  displacement  of  work  ani- 
mals by  power-driven  farm  machinery, 
particularly  when  farm  wages  and  feed 
costs  are  high.  As  new  quantities  and 
types  of  machinery  become  available 
this  trend  is  expected  to  spread  even 
further. 

The  number  of  colts  raised  in  recent 
years  has  been  small,  and  the  rate  of 
decline  in  horse  and  mule  members  has 
been  increasing.  The  increase  in  the 
average  of  horses  and  mules  on  farms 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  greater 
rate  of  death  loss.  A  strong  demand 
for  horse  meat,  and  large  exports  in 
1944-46  also  have  tended  to  reduce 
the  number  of  horses  on  farms. 

Horses  are  being  purchased  by 
CCC  for  the  UNRRA  program,  the 
horses  being  sent  to  Europe  mainly  for 
agricultural  work.  Requisitions  were 
issued  for  the  purchase  of  90,000 
mares  for  export  in  1946.  Private  re- 
lief agencies  have  sent  relatively  small 
numbers  abroad.  Exports  of  horses  also 
were  relatively  large  in  1945,  totaling 
14,029  head,  the  largest  since  1928, 
and  far  outnumbering  imports  of  6,901 
for  breeding  and  for  work  (excluding 
imports  for  slaughter)  in  1945.  In  most 


recent  years,  imports  of  horses  for 
breeding  and  for  work  have  been  far 
in  excess  of  exports.  Exports  of  mules 
in  1944  and  1945  exceeded  4,500  a 
year  and  were  the  largest  since  1930. 
Slaughter  of  horses  has  been  large 
for  the  past  five  years.  This  has  re- 
sulted from  the  strong  demand  and 
scarcities  of  meats,  with  relatively  low 
prices  for  horses.  Federally  inspected 
slaughter  of  horses  in  1945  reached 
the  record  high  of  77,887  head,  about 
26,000  more  than  a  year  earlier  and 
almost  three  times  larger  than  in  1939. 
Slaughter  has  continued  large  in  1946 
at  a  rate  almost  double  that  of  1945 
for  the  corresponding  period.  This 
year  through  August,  CCC  purchased 
over  33  million  pounds  of  canned  horse 
meat  and  5  million  pounds  of  cured 
horse  meat  for  the  UNRRA  program. 
The  CCC  purchase  program  was  com- 
pleted in  August. 

— United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
News    Release. 
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"Sulpha  drugs  are  now  being  used 
with  remarkable  effect  upon  the 
dreaded  disease  of  leprosy,  and  per- 
haps within  a  few  years  we  will  be 
able  to  regard  it  as  a  quickly  curable 
affliction." 

That's  what  the  Rev.  Clifton  E.  Rash, 
chaplain  of  the  Protestant  Church  at 
Carville  Leper  Institute  near  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  told  delegates  to  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  Mission 
for  Lepers  at  the  Church  of  the  Open 
Door  yesterday. 

— Los   Angeles    Examiner, 
October   1 8,    1 946. 
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STATE  OF   CALIFORNIA 
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Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  ap- 
peared Erwin  L.  Winter,  who,  having  been 
duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and 
says  that  he  is  the  business  manager  of  The 
TECHNOCRAT,  and  that  the  following  is,  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true 
statement  of  the  ownership,  management 
(and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc., 
of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date 
shown  in  the  above  caption,  reguired  by 
the  Act  of  August  24,  I9I2,  as  amended  by 
the  Act  of  March  3,  I933.  embodied  in  sec- 
tion 537,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed 
on  the  reverse  of  this  form,   to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  busi- 
ness  managers   are: 

Publisher — Managing  Board,  8II3  So.  Ver- 
mont Ave.,    Los  Angeles  44,   Calif. 

Editor — Elverda  Carnahan,  8 1 1 3  So.  Vermont 
Ave..   Los  Angeles  44,  Calif. 

Managinq   Editor — None. 

Business  Manager — Erwin  L.  Winter,  8II3 
So.  Vermont  Ave.,   Los  Angeles  44,   Calif. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a 
corporation,  its  name  and  address  must  be 
stated  and  also  immediately  thereunder  the 
names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning 
or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of  total 
amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a  corpo- 
ration, the  names  and  addresses  of  the  in- 
dividual owners  must  be  qiven.  If  owned  by 
a  firm,  company,  or  other  unincorporated 
concern,  its  name  i  and  address,  as  well  as 
those  of  each  individual  member,  must  be 
given.) 

A  Managing  Board,  8II3  So.  Vermont  Ave. 
Los  Angeles  44,  Calif.,  which  is  a  unit  of 
Technocracy  Inc.,  Continental  Headquarters, 
I55  East  44th  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.,  a  non- 
profit, membership,  educational  organization 
with  no  stock  or  stockholders.  The  officers 
of  the  managing  board  are  Erwin  L.  Win- 
ter, Business  Manager  and  Chairman;  Elverda 
Carnahan,  Editor;  Phyllis  Taylor,  Asst.  Editor; 
W.  W.  Barden.Asst.  Editor  and  Ruth  Dudley 
Circulation  Manager,  all  with  addresses  at 
8II3  So.  Vermont  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  44, 
Calif. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding 
I  percent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there 
are  none,  so  state.) 

None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above, 
giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders, 
and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only 
the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders 
as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  com- 
pany but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stock- 
holder or  security  holder  appears  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any 
other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the 
person_  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee 
is  acting  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two 
paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  af- 
fiant's full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capa- 
city other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner; 
and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe 
that  any  other  person,  association,  or  cor- 
poration has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect 
in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities 
than   as   so  stated    by   him. 

ERWIN    L.    WINTER. 

Sworn    to    and    subscribed    before    me    this 
27th  day  of  September,  I946. 
(SEAL)  ALBERT   GROSSMAN 

Notary    Public. 

(My  commission  expires  June  16,   I950.) 
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The  War  to  End  the  Price  System 


To  avoid  chaos  at  home  or  another  war  against  some  great,  new 
'evil'  thousands  of  miles  away,  North  Americans  will  be  forced  to 
organize     their     entire     social     structure     along     scientific     lines. 


SOME  250,000  Americans  died  a 
hero's  death  in  World  War  II  to 
defeat  the  military  might  of  fas- 
cism abroad,  and  'to  make  the  world 
safe  for  private  enterprise.'  During 
the  same  period  360,000  civilians  died 
at  home — victims  of  the  hazards  of 
America's  Price  System  (automobile 
and  industrial  accidents,  homicides, 
murders,  etc.).  Technocracy  therefore 
observes  that  the  peace  of  the  Price 
System  is  more  deadly  than  war! 

Although  many  veterans  and  civ- 
ilians alike  imagine  that,  with  the  fight- 
ing of  the  second  World  War  ended, 
their  war  service  is  completed,  Tech- 
nocracy points  out  that  the  greatest 
war  is  yet  to  be  fought  and  won  right 
here  and  now  in  this  country  and  on 
this  Continent — a  patriotic  war  against 
the  peace  of  this  Price  System,  against 
its  poverty  and  malnutrition,  its  crime, 
its  sudden  death  and  its  disease.  It  is 
a  war  of  plenty  versus  poverty,  of 
technology  versus  toil,  the  war  of  to- 
morrow against  yesterday,  of  science 
versus  chaos. 

BACK  TO  CHISELING  AS  USUAL 

With  World  War  II  unofficially  over, 
the  economic  and  political  forces  of 
the  Price  System  are  back  at  the  same 
old  dog-eat-dog  business  of  chiseling 
each  other  for  as  large  a  portion  as 
possible  of  the  available  scarcity — and 
all  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  us. 
The  wave  of  strikes  by  Labor,  sitdowns 
and  lockouts  by  Management,  black 
markets  and  racketeering  by  Business 
are  simply  normal  activities  of  those 
groups  under  the  rules  of  the  game  of 
the  Price  System  itself. 

The  chief  differences  between  pre- 
war and  postwar  Price  System  opera- 
tions are,  of  course,  that  they  have  in- 
creased in  magnitude;  that  big  busi- 
ness is  getting  bigger  while  little  busi- 
ness is  getting  smaller;  and  that  to  the 
age-old  dictum  of  the  successful  Amer- 
ican chiseler,   'Never  give  a  sucker  an 


even  break,'  has  been  added,  'Clip 
the  veteran  first.' 

World  War  II  failed  to  solve  the 
basic  Price  System  paradox  of  pov- 
erty in  the  midst  of  potential  abund- 
ance. (Witness  the  disgraceful  specta- 
cle of  our  present  food,  clothing  and 
housing  shortages  when  North  Amer- 
ica has  the  resources,  technology  and 
trained  personnel  to  turn  out  an  abund- 
ance of  these  basic  necessities  for 
every  North  American.) 

Returned  servicemen  who  well  know 
that  we  supplied  ourselves  and  our 
Allies  with  the  materials  and  weapons 
of  war,  fed  half  the  world  and  pro- 
duced over  $92  billion  of  consumers' 
goods  in  1944.  with  27  million  of  our 
most  ablebodied  citizens  withdrawn 
from  the  production  of  physical  wealth 
for  civilian  consumption,  now  ask  the 
embarrassing  question:  "If  we  did  it 
then,  why  can't  we  do  it  now?"  The 
Technocrats  can  tell  you,  and  we  will. 

During  the  war  few  of  the  traditional 
pursuits  of  business  and  politics  were 
even  temporarily  abandoned,  and  so 
the  war  was  sold  to  Business  by  'cost- 
plus'  contracts,  sold  to  Labor  by  the 
continuation  of  labor  union  member- 
ship and  closed  shop  contracts,  sold 
to  the  Farmer  by  the  pouring  out  of 
billions  in  subsidies,  sold  to  Finance 
Capital  by  guaranteed  rakeoffs  on  the 
astronomical  federal  debt,  and  finally 
sold  to  the  Public  through  various 
forms  of  economic  bribery. 

The  men  and  women  of  the  Armed 
Forces  were  the  only  Americans  on  a 
non-profit.  National  Service  basis.  (Re- 
member the  old  Army  ditty:  "You're 
in  the  Army  now.  you're  not  behind 
the    plow,    you'll    never   get    rich,    you 

,   you're  in  the  Army  now!") 

Now  that  the  war  boom  is  over,  and 
the  various  economic  groups  no  longer 
have  their  noses  in  the  public  trough, 
America  is  reaping  the  whirlwind.  All 
these  wartime  'loving  and  patriotic' 
brothers  (Business,  Labor,  the  Farm 
Bloc  and  the  Banker)  are  again  at  each 


other's  throats,  just  as  they  were  be- 
fore the  war — only  now  it  is  worse. 

You  will  remember  that  before  Pearl 
Harbor  when  the  government  request- 
ed industry  to  tool  up  and  expand  its 
facilities  to  turn  out  weapons  for  the 
defense  of  America,  the  answer  was 
no — until  the  government  gave  indus- 
try 'cost-plus'  contracts  and  provided 
most  of  the  money  to  pay  for  the 
needed  plant  expansion.  At  present, 
industry  is  again  refusing  to  produce 
unless  it  gets  its  price — regardless  of 
the  general  welfare — but  again  its  be- 
havior is  according  to  the  accepted 
rules  of  the  Price  System  game.  The 
Technocrats,  incidentally,  happen  to  be 
the  only  group  of  Americans  who  have 
a  clean  war  record  and  can  look  the 
returned  serviceman  in  the  eye  without 
alibis  or  excuses.  The  Technocrats, 
alone,  had  the  courage  to  continuously 
demand  the  privilege  of  serving  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  Armed  Forces,  as 
expressed  in  Technocracy's  program  of 
Total  Conscription.  Since  June  I,  1940, 
a  year  and  a  half  before  Pearl  Harbor, 
Technocracy  proposed  that  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  institute  the  Total  Conscrip- 
tion of  the  nations'  Men,  Machines, 
Materials  and  Money,  with  National 
Service  from  All  and  Profits  to  None 
— this  program  to  be  in  force  for  the 
duration  and  six  months  thereafter. 

SUCKER  BAIT! 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  both 
the  VFW  and  the  American  Legion  in 
their  1942  conventions  endorsed  reso- 
lutions in  favor  of  'total'  conscription, 
and  then  failed  to  take  any  steps  what- 
ever to  follow  up  their  'nice'  resolu- 
tions. In  fact,  it  must  be  pointed  out 
that  the  Legion's  own  'universal  ser- 
vice' plan  is  definitely  fascist  in  de- 
sign because  it  specifically  allows  a 
'reasonable'  profit  to  business  in  time 
of  war,  while  at  the  same  time  advo- 
cating the  outright  conscription  of 
men! 
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Because  the  past  records  of  the  vet- 
erans' organization  (see  back  cover), 
the  politicians,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  the  U.  S.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  the  American 
Bankers  Association,  show  that  the  pri- 
mary concern  of  all  these  Price  System 
pressure  groups  is  the  preservation  of 
the  rackets  of  the  status  quo  and  the 
prevention  of  social  change,  Technoc- 
racy brands  as  'sucker  bait'  all  the 
grandiose  promises  made  by  them  to 
the  veteran  and  other  Americans  that 
security  and  abundance  can  be  pro- 
vided for  us  all  within  the  framework 
of  the  Price  System. 

Neither  the  veteran  nor  any  other 
American  can  purchase  financial  and 
social  security  under  the  Price  System 
for  himself  or  his  family  by  working  for 
salaries  and  wages,  no  matter  how  re- 
munerative. Neither  is  it  possible  to 
'vote'  yourself  security  nor  to  solve 
America's  social  problems  by  support- 
ing any  political  administration 
whether  of  the  left  or  the  right.  Tech- 
nocracy points  out  that  horse  racing 
can't  be  abolished  by  changing  the 
jockeys,  and  that  a  manure  wagon's 
stench  is  just  as  obnoxious  regardless 
of  who  is  placed  in  the  driver's  seat. 

Now  if  you  are  thinking  of  rushing 
right  out  and  shooting  the  nearest 
banker,  hanging  some  politician  or 
liquidating  a  businessman,  just  remem- 
ber that  each  of  them  is  simply  play- 
ing the  game  according  to  the  current 
rules  of  the  Price  System;  that  they 
happen  to  be  better  chiselers  than 
you;  and  that  it  is  only  your  present 
apathy  that  gives  them  the  opportu- 
nity to  chisel  you.  If  you  want  action, 
join  Technocracy  Inc.  and  declare  war 
on  the  Price  System,  for  only  under  a 
technical  administration  as  already  de- 
signed by  Technocracy  can  abundance 
be  distributed  to  all  North  Americans! 

Let's  be  frank — there  are  only  two 
classes  under  the  Price  System — chis- 
elers and  suckers.  If  you  are  in  doubt 
as  to  which  class  you  belong  just  con- 
sult your  bank  balance.  Therefore, 
Technocracy  does  not  cast  moral  blame 
on  any  individual  citizen  for  this  Con- 
tinent's present  social  and  economic 
mess.  Instead  Technocracy  points  out 
that  it  is  the  Price  System  itself,  not 
the  individual  human  being,  which  is 
at  fault.  Granted  the  system,  the  hu- 
man beings  are  obliged  to  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  dictates,  and  no 
amount  of  doctoring  of  the  symptoms, 
while   leaving   the  fundamental   causes 


of  the  disease  intact,  will  effect  a  cure. 
The  only  cure  is  the  elimination  of  the 
cause  of  disease  or,  in  the  present  dis- 
cussion, the  Price  System  itself. 

For  example,  so  long  as  the  present 
artificial  scarcity  of  goods  is  main- 
tained in  conjunction  with  a  price  ceil- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time  many  peo- 
ple still  happen  to  have  money  to 
spend,  we  will  have  bigger  and  better 
black  markets.  (It  matters  not  whether 
the  artificial  scarcity  is  caused  by  a 
lack  of  the  actual  production  of  goods, 
due  to  strikes  called  by  Labor  in  an  ef- 
fort to  get  a  higher  wage  to  meet  rising 
living  costs,  or  the  deliberate  keeping 
of  goods  in  warehouses  and  off  the 
market  on  the  part  of  Management  in 
an  effort  to  'bust  the  OPA'  and  there- 
by get  higher  prices.)  Under  a  Price 
System  goods  can  only  be  produced 
and  distributed  at  a  profit. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  our  vast 
productive  capacity  is  really  run  on  a 
full-load  factor,  prices  will  disappear 
and  the  black  markets  along  with  them, 
because  in  an  actual  abundance  there 
can  be  no  price  whatsoever.  However, 
Technocracy  points  out  that,  so  long 
as  the  Price  System  exists,  an  abund- 
ance of  goods  will  never  be  allowed  to 
be  produced.  You  will  remember  that 
during  the  depression  when  great  po- 
tential abundance  was  possible,  busi- 
ness and  politics  both  frantically  de- 
stroyed, curtailed  and  sabotaged  that 
abundance  in  order  to  preserve  the 
artificial  scarcity  necessary  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  Price  System.  The  ma- 
jority holders  of  America's  debt  claims, 
the  bankers  and  businessmen,  together 
with  their  stooges  —  the  party  politi- 
cians who  constitute  the  chief  benefi- 
ciaries of  the  Price  System  rackets — 
continued  to  profitably  capitalize  on 
calamity  while  more  than  a  third  of  all 
Americans  were  ill-housed,  ill-clothed 
and  ill-fed. 


The  propaganda  now  being  put  forth 
by  the  business  reactionary,  the  veter- 
ans' organizations,  the  intellectual  lib- 
eral and  the  party  politician  is  that,  if 
we  abandon  'free  enterprise,'  there  are 
only  two  alternatives,  fascism  or  com- 
munism, but  Technocracy  declares  that 
the  technology  of  North  America  de- 
crees another  destiny  for  this  Conti- 
nent— a  non-Price  System,  technologi- 
cal operation  which  is  neither  fascism 
nor  communism  nor  a  descendant  of 
the  American  business  system. 

Tecnocracy  knows  that  this  Conti- 
nent can  realize  the  great  and  revolu- 
tionary concepts  of  freedom  from 
want,  freedom  from  fear,  freedom  of 
speech,  and  freedom  of  religion,  but 
not  within  the  framework  of  the  Price 
System. 

Not  one  single  person,  agency  or 
corporation,  other  than  Technocracy 
Inc.,  has  had  the  courage  to  make  the 
affirmative  statement  that  this  Conti- 
nent is  facing  inevitable  social  change 
and  that  we  must  prepare  for  it,  not 
fight  it.  Technocracy,  alone,  on  the 
basis  of  exact  scientific  data,  projects 
the  operating  design  for  the  New 
America.  It  is  the  only  program  which 
is  measured  to  the  sweeping  social 
changes  which  have  already  taken 
place  and  which  are  impending,  and, 
therefore,  is  expressly  opposite  to  all 
of  the  existing  plans  for  continuing  the 
status  quo. 

To  avoid  chaos  at  home  or  another 
foreign  war  against  some  new  great 
'evil'  thousands  of  miles  away,  North 
Americans  will  be  forced  to  organize 
their  entire  social  system  along  scien- 
tific lines.  We  have  the  men,  machines, 
materials  and  'know-how'  to  set  up  and 
operate  a  social  mechanism  of  abund- 
ance. North  Americans,  there  is  no 
middle-ground — you  are  either  for  or 
you  are  against  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  the  Price  System. 

— Malcolm  Dorton. 


North  America's  Dilemma 


DURING  the  'gone  but  not  for- 
gotten' thirties  the  citizens  of  the 
North  American  Continent  wit- 
nessed the  breakdown  of  the  Price 
System  operations  that  affected  the 
'high'  and  the  'low.'  It  involved  not 
only  the  relief  lines  and  the  soup 
kitchens  for  the  'little  fellow'  but 
financial      bankruptcy     for     the     'big 


shot.'  It  involved  the  inability  of  the 
numerous  governmental  agencies  to 
combat  the  trend,  let  alone  provide  a 
solution,  till  a  major  war  was  injected 
to  relieve  the  arteriosclerosis  of  this 
Price  System. 

During  the  closing  years  of  the  war 
a  rash  of  'planning'  bodies  erupted 
over  the  collective  skins  of  the  citizens 
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of  this  Continent.  Every  village,  town 
and  city  had  its  'planners.'  We  were 
told  that  we  would  never  have  to  re- 
turn to  the  plight  of  the  lousy  thirties. 
There  were  numerous  'plans'  that 
would  provide  effective  steps  towards 
taking  up  the  slack  in  unemployment 
and  providing  security.  Every  poli- 
tician, pulpiteer  and  businessman 
rushed  into  print  or  over  the  radio  to 
assure  us,  "Never  again!"  It  was  a 
unanimous  promise,  especially  to  those 
returning  home  from  the  war.  What 
are  any  of  them  doing  to  implement 
those  grandiose  promises?  Nothing! 
Nor  will  any  of  them  be  ever  fulfilled 
under  Price  System  methods  of  oper- 
ation. 

Speaking  to  the  radio  audience  of 
Station  KOMO,  Seattle,  November  2, 
1937,  Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief 
of  Technocracy  Inc.,  said: 

"The  North  American  Continent 
is  involved  in  the  greatest  dilemma 
of  history.  The  dilemma,  stated  sim- 
ply, is  the  attempt  of  political  gov- 
ernment and  the  Price  System  of 
production  to  raise  prices,  to  raise 
wages,  to  guarantee  increased  divi- 
dends, to  insure  the  value  of  all  out- 
standing private  and  public  debt, 
to  subsidize  the  capital  goods  in- 
dustry, to  stimulate  all  business,  big 
and  little,  to  provide  work  for  the 
workers,  and  markets  for  the  farmer 
— all  by  unbalancing  the  national 
budget  and  by  further  inflation  of 
national  credit." 

North  America's  dilemma  is,  today, 
similar  to  that  of  1937,  except  that  the 
magnitude  has  increased.  We  are  wit- 
nessing technological  unemployment 
and  permanent  disemployment.  We 
are  witnessing  the  increased  cost  of 
'relief  in  cities  and  towns  as  greater 
numbers  find  themselves  relegated  to 
the  slag-heaps.  We  are  witnessing  loans 
abroad,  with  the  proviso  that  the 
money  loaned  must  be  spent  on  this 
Continent  to  provide  'jobs'  for  our 
boys.  We  are  still  trying  to  pull  our- 
selves up  by  our  bootstraps.  We  are 
witnessing  big  business  on  a  sit-down 
strike  and  labor  striking  for  a  bigger 
'take-home'  pay  envelope.  It's  the 
same  old  knock-down  and  drag-out 
fight  that  we  have  seen  before,  except 
that  it  is  more  savage  this  time.  There 
are  wars  and  rumors  of  wars,  as  the 
atom  bomb  is  being  rattled  to  bring 
the  recalcitrant  into  line.  The  press,  the 
radio  and  the  pulpit  all  join  together 
in  yelling  their  heads  off  that  we  must 


'mend  our  sinful  ways'  or  go  down  to 
perdition.  All  join  hands  and  follow  the 
leader  in  one  last  merry,  old,  tobog- 
gan ride  down  the  hill  to  oblivion. 

Amidst  all  the  confusion,  only  one 
voice — a  voice  that  has  never  com- 
promised —  presents  not  a  picayune 
'plan'  but  an  integrated  design,  a  blue- 
print that  will  give  abundance  and 
security  to  all.  That  voice  is  Technoc- 
racy! 

While  the  political  governments  and 
their  stooges  are  preaching  the  mo- 
rality of  work  of  the  horse-and-buggy 
days  in  the  midst  of  the  Power  Age  of 
this  Continent,  Technocracy  proclaims 
that  only  a  technological  orchestration 
of  the  men,  machines  and  materiel  of 
this  Continent  can  provide  the  abund- 
ance that  is  the  heritage  and  the  birth- 
right of  each  North  American  citizen. 
Anyone  who  is  willing  to  settle  for  less 
is  either  a  moron,  a  piker  or  just  a 
plain  sucker. 

North  America's  dilemma  is  not  lack 
of  technically-trained  personnel  who 
possess  the  'know  how'  to  do  the  job. 
It  is  not  lack  of  technological  installa- 


tions, nor  is  it  lack  of  abundant  natu- 
ral resources,  in  spite  of  the  profligate 
manner  in  which  they  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  entrepreneurs  of  'free 
enterprise.'  North  America's  dilemma 
can  be  stated  very  briefly — the  Price 
System  itself. 

The  technological  application  of 
physical  science  to  the  means  whereby 
people  live  has  set  the  date  for  this 
Continent's  rendezvous  with  destiny. 
This  country  and  this  Continent  cannot 
avoid  this  rendezvous  with  destiny. 
This  country  and  this  Continent  will 
meet  this  rendezvous  within  the  next 
few  years. 

What  will  that  rendezvous  result  in? 
A  civilization  that  will  be  the  glory  of 
the  ages  or  oblivion?  Which?  You 
must  make  your  decision.  You  can  be 
either  a  functional  citizen,  'playing 
America  to  win'  or  remain  in  your 
state  of  apathy  and  inertia  and  pass 
into  oblivion.    Which  do  you  want? 

— From  The  Co-Ordinator,  official 
bulletin  of  Section  I,  R.  D.  10553, 
Technocracy  Inc. 
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SECTION 

ADDRESS 

CITY 
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1, 

R. 

D. 

11732 

3375  Bancroft  Street 

San    Diego  4,  California 

Section 

4, 

R. 

D. 

11732 

R.   L,  Box  296-4 

Chula  Vista,  California 

Section 

1, 

R. 

D. 

11733 

P.  O.  Box   123 

Corona,  California 

Section 

2, 

R. 

D. 

1  1733 

P.  O.  Box  202 

Garden  Grove,  California 

Section 

3, 

R. 

D. 

1  1733 

1  1  8   E.  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Fullerton,   California 

Section 

2, 

R. 

D. 

11734 

845  East  D  Street 

Colton,  California 

Section 

4, 

R. 

D. 

11734 

Box  523 

Victorville,   California 

Section 

7, 

R. 

D. 

11734 

R.  2,  Box  524 

Redlands,  California 

R.   D.    11734 

R.  2,   Box    110 

Fontana,  California 

R.  D.    11833 

1521   Carson  Street 

Torrance,  California 

Section 

2, 

R. 

D. 

11833 

8109  South  Vermont 

Los  Angeles  44,  California 

Section 

5, 

R. 

D. 

11833 

12213  Long  Beach  Blvd. 

Lynwood,  California 

Section 

7, 

R. 

D. 

11833 

1619  East  Broadway 

Long   Beach  3,  California 

Section 

1, 

R. 

D. 

11834 

731  West  Eighth 

Los  Angeles   14,  California 

Section 

3, 

R. 

D. 

11834 

6053  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Hollywood  28,  California 

Section 

4, 

R. 

D. 

11834 

615  E.  Walnut  Street 

Pasadena  4,  California 

Section 

6, 

R. 

D. 

1  1834 

654  South  Atlantic 

Los  Angeles  22,  California 

Section 

15, 

R. 

D. 

11834 

233  South  Muscatel 

San  Gabriel,  California 

Section 

16, 

R. 

D. 

11834 

6702  Van  Nuys  Blvd. 

Van  Nuys,  California 

Section 

20, 

R. 

D. 

11834 

2107  Greenfield  Avenue 

Los  Angeles  25,  California 

Section 

1, 

R. 

D. 

11934 

1323  Robbins  Street 

Santa  Barbara,  California 

Section 

1, 

R. 

D. 

11935 

P.  O.  Box  1175 

Bakersfield,  California 

Section 

1, 

R. 

D. 

11936 

2703    McKenzie  Avenue 

Fresno  3,  California 

R.  D.   12037 

P.  O.  Box  373 

Merced,  California 

Section 

1, 

R. 

D. 

12137 

1015  S.  Seventh  Street 

San  Jose,   California 

Section 

1, 

R. 

D. 

12138 

3439  Fourth  Avenue 

Sacramento    14,   California 

Section 

1, 

R. 

D. 

12237 

236  McAllister  Street 

San  Francisco,  California 

Section 

2, 

R. 

D. 

12237 

4020  Broadway 

Oakland    II,  California 

Section 

3, 

R. 

D. 

12237 

P.  O.  Box  590 

Redwood  City,  California 

Section 

2, 

R. 

D. 

12238 

Box  1630,  Sebastopol  Road 

Santa   Rosa,  California 

Section 

1, 

R. 

D. 

12240 

R.    1,   Box   152 

Gerber,   California 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American 
social  movement  with  a  North  American 
program  which  has  become  widespread  on 
this  Continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with 
any  other  organization,  group  or  association 
either  in  America  or  elsewhere.  The  basic 
unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section 
consisting  of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred.  It  is  not  a 
commercial  organization  or  a  political  party; 
it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowments 
and  has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported 
entirely  by  the  dues  and  donations  of  its 
own  members.  The  widespread  membership 
activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed  vol- 
untarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses 
are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff 
receives  subsistence  allowances.  The  annual 
dues  are  $6.00  which  are  paid  by  the  mem- 
ber to  his  local  Section.  Members  wear  the 
chromium  and  vermilion  insignia  of  Tech- 
nocracy— the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic 
symbol  signifying   balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
1918- 1 919  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econo- 
mists that  became  known  in  1920  as  the 
Technical  Alliance — a  .research  organization. 
In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non-profit, 
non-political,  non-sectarian  membership  or- 
ganization. In  1934  Howard  Scott,  Director- 
in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental  lecture 
tour  which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  pres- 
ent Continent-wide  membership  organiza- 
tion. Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown 
steadily  without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses,  or  rebirths.  This  is  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally 
held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in 
1942  when  it  made  the  tremendous  'dis- 
covery' that  Technocracy  had  been  reborn 
suddenly  full-fledged  with  all  its  members, 
headquarters,  etc.,   in  full   swingl 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech> 
nocracy  in  almost  every  State  and  in  every 
province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition  therv 
are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama, 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other  places 
with  the  Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  glad  to  travel  many  miles  to 
discuss  Technocracy's  Program  with  any  in- 
terested people  and  Continental  Headquar- 
ters will  be  pleased  to  inform  any  one  of  the 
location  of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  mem- 
bership is  a  composite  of  all  the  occupations, 
economic  levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  Continent.  Membership  is  open 
only  to  America."  citizens.  Aliens,  Asiatics 
and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By  poli- 
ticians is  meant  those  holding  elective  po- 
litical office  or  active  office  in  any  political 
party.)  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — 
so  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  American — 
you  are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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THE  PACUSAN  DREAMBOAT 

This  Army  Air  Forces'  Superfortress  recently  made  history  when  it  accom- 
plished a  10,000-mile  non-stop  flight  from  Honolulu  to  Cairo,  over  the  North 
Pole,  and  later  set  a  trans-Atlantic  speed  record  of  12  hours  and  25  minutes. 
For   photos  of  other  planes  which   are  setting   new  records,   see   page    10. 

— U.  S.  Army  AAF  photo. 
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Whom  Will  You  Serve? 


FOR  many  years  the  scientists  and  their  work  have  been 
popularized  as  the  modern  genii.  The  press  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  has  made  the  public  'science  con- 
scious.' It  has  created  a  'reader  interest'  and  a  'news  mar- 
ket' for  science  and  its  developments.  The  people  want  more 
of  the  products  of  science  —  more  technology  and  more 
gadgets.  But  few  North  Americans  realize  that  on  this  Con- 
tinent science  is  in  militant  conflict  with  the  social  structure 
under  which  it  survives. 

An  editorial  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  San  Francisco  Chroni- 
cle calls  on  the  scientists  to  come  out  of  their  laboratories  in 
these  words: 

"It  was  war  that  brought  the  scientists  to  the  top.  Only 
peace  can  enable  them  to  realize  in  human  progress  the 
potency  they  have  shown  in  decisions  by  force  of  arms.  .  .  . 

"The  second  world  war  brought  the  world  to  a  full  realiza- 
tion of  its  dependence  on  science.  The  scientists  proved  the 
most  important  figures  of  the  conflict;  in  every  field  the 
military  had  to  rely  on  them.  .  .  . 

"It  is  clear  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  human  race 
must  give  the  scientists  a  larger  voice  in  affairs.  The  time 
when  they  were  largely  thought  of  as  fuddy-duddies  is  past; 
we  now  realize  that  they  know  and  that  what  they  say  they 
can  do  they  can  do.  Science  must  have  a  place  in  human 
councils  in  accord  with  its  demonstrated  power.  .  .  . 

"It  is  time  for  this  country  to  think  in  terms  of  a  full-scale 
scientific  budget;  time  for  the  scientists  to  come  out  of  their 
laboratories  and  make  themselves  heard  in  our  affairs;  and 
time  for  the  American  people  to  give  them  the  attention 
they  have  proved  is  their  due." 

Technocracy  has  long  pointed  out  that  the  scientifically 
trained  of  this  Continent  is  the  nucleus  around  which  the 
mass  movement  will  consolidate  its  forces  for  the  integration 
of  the  Continent  into  one  geographical  entity — one  Con- 
tinental control,  one  technological  organism,  one  country, 
one  people — one  and  indivisible.  We  have  further  pointed 
out  that,  if  civilization  on  the  North  American  Continent  is 
to  continue,  the  scientists'  methods  must  be  applied  to  our 
social  operation.  The  men  able  to  make  the  application  are 
now  designing,  constructing  and  operating  the  physical 
eguipment  of  this  Continent. 

But  so  far,  although  scientific  and  engineering  societies 
have  made  speeches  on  the  place  of  science  in  the  social 
mechanism,  no  scientific  body  on  this  Continent  has  pro- 
posed anywhere,  at  any  time,  to  any  group  of  scientists, 
technologists  or  engineers,  that  the  problem  of  applying  sci- 
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ence  to  human  society  be  undertaken  as  a  culmination  of  the 
unidirectional  progression  of  all  of  the  divisions  of  science 
into  the  science  of  social  phenomena. 

In  the  official  pamphlet  'The  Evolution  of  Statesmanship,' 
Howard  Scott.  Director  in  Chief  of  Technocracy,  wrote: 

"The  social  conditioning  of  the  scientists,  technologists, 
and  engineers  of  this  Continent  to  the  value  prestige  of  this 
Price  System  has  brought  them  to  the  sad  and  sorry  state 
where  as  workers  in  the  field  of  specialized  science  they  are 
the  gods  of  this  age,  while  as  citizens  they  emulate  the  louse. 

"Can  any  scientist,  technologist,  or  engineer  claim  alle- 
giance to  the  dictates  of  science  when  he  joins  a  political 
party,  a  chamber  of  commerce,  or  a  Rotary  Club?  Is  there 
anything  scientific  about  democracy,  communism,  or  fas- 
cism? Can  one  honestly  be  a  competent  practicing  scientist, 
technologist,  or  engineer  and  at  the  same  time  be  a  militant 
member  of  the  republican,  democrat,  socialist,  communist, 
or  fascist  party? 

".  .  .  Science  has  nothing  in  common  with  democracy, 
fascism,  or  communism.  Science  is  antithetical  to  the  moral 
philosophies  of  chiseling  that  underlie  these  premises  of 
social  conduct.  Do  the  scientists  of  America  propose  to  sell 
science  and  America  down  the  river  in  order  that  this  Price 
System  of  disadvantage  and  scarcity  may  remain  long  in  the 
land?  Do  the  scientific  and  engineering  bodies  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  propose  to  endorse  and  support  the 
status  guo? 

"Can  it  be  possible  that  professionally  one  can  be  a  sci- 
entist, while  socially  indulging  in  the  astrology  of  politics  and 
bdieving  in  the  phlogiston  of  business?  Can  the  bacteriolo- 
gist and  the  chemist  professionally  develop  more  efficient 
means  for  the  eradication  of  physiological  syphilis  in  the 
human  being,  while  as  citizens  they  contribute  to  the  per- 
petuation of  the  social  syphilis  of  business  which  prevents 
the  Continental  application  of  their  scientific  remedies? 

"The  scientists,  technologists,  and  engineers  of  this  Con- 
tinent are  the  general  staff  of  the  Technate  of  America, 
whether  they  like  it  or  not.  By  their  work  ye  shall  know  them, 
and  the  technicians  of  all  branches  have  produced  the  works 
that  are  bringing  about  the  demise  of  the  Price  System. 
Technocracy  directly  asks  every  scientist,  technologist,  and 
engineer:  Whom  are  you  going  to  serve,  science  or  mam- 
mon, abundance  or  scarcity,  Technocracy  or  chaos?" 
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Let's  Reclaim  Our  Heritage 


Technocracy  calls  upon  the  citizens  of  North  America  to  make  our  Continent  a  home 
worthy  of  an  intelligent  and  enlightened  people  in  order  that  we  may  be  proud  of 
ourselves  and  that  we  may  serve  as  a  respected   example  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 


THE  story  is  told  of  a  man  who  once 
sold  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of 
pottage;  and  it  is  generally  as- 
sumed that  this  man  was  some  sort  of 
a  fool.  It  is  natural  to  assume  that  any- 
one who  had  a  rich  heritage,  then  let 
it  go  for  a  pittance,  should  have  his 
head  examined.  But,  if  that  were  so, 
then  a  hundred  million  North  Ameri- 
cans are  in  need  of  the  services  of  a 
psychiatrist;  for,  Americans  have  the 
richest  heritage  on  earth,  yet  are  care- 
lessly letting  it  be  taken  from  them. 
What  kind  of  fools  do  these  mortals 
be? 

The  North  American  Continent,  dur- 
ing the  geological  processes  of  the 
ages,  received  the  richest  deposits  of 
metals,  coal,  oil  and  other  important 
minerals  of  any  continental  area  on 
the  earth.  It  developed  wide  expanses 
of  arable  land  in  the  temperate  zone; 
it  was  so  situated  as  to  have  a  wide 
range  of  climate;  and  on  it  has  accum- 
ulated half  the  world's  supply  of  fresh 
water.  Here  on  this  Continent  is  the 
world's  number  one  potential  for  a  high 
energy  civilization.  It  is  the  earth's 
most  fortunate  abode  for  man. 

This  Continent  has  only  recently 
been  inhabited  by  man.  It  was  first 
settled  by  mongoloid  people  who, 
science  tells  us,  came  here  from  Asia, 
presumably  by  way  of  Siberia  and 
Alaska,  between  the  third  and  fourth 
ice  ages.  They  fanned  out  over  the 
North  American  Continent  and  later 
penetrated  into  South  America.  These 
people  claimed  the  Continent  for 
themselves,  and  struggled  against  the 
rigors  of  an  uncompromising  nature 
to  make  that  claim  stick. 


EARLY  SETTLERS 

Although  the  Indians  took  over  the 
Continent,  they  made  little  change  on 
it.  Their  low  rate  of  energy  conversion 
was  insufficient  to  eradicate  the  forests, 
to  devastate  the  soil,  or  to  deplete  the 
metals,  the  coal  and  the  oil.  After 
thousands  of  years   of  their   presence, 


the     face      of     this      Continent     was 
scarcely  marked. 

When  our  ancestors  came  here  from 
Europe,  they  recognized  this  to  be  a 
great  and  wealthy  Continent.  They 
first  set  about  reclaiming  it  for  them- 
selves, some  by  the  quick  process  of 
rebellion,  some  by  the  much  slower 
process  of  industrial  and  political  evo- 
lution. 

But  there  was  also  another  obstacle. 
The  land  was  inhabited  by  natives  who 
had  prior  squatters'  rights,  and  these 
had  to  be  dealt  with.  There  were  two 
general  ideologies  used  as  guides  in 
this  resettlement  of  America.  The  one 
ideology,  advanced  mainly  by  Spain, 
advocated  that  the  natives  be  en- 
slaved and  put  to  work.  It  mattered 
little  whether  this  slavery  was  the 
forcible  enslavement  by  means  of 
chains  and  guards,  or  the  more  subtle 
enslavement  by  superstition.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  natives  were  absorbed  into  the 
population;  and  we  now  notice  that  the 
areas  which  were  conquered  by  Spain 
have  much  Indian  blood  in  their  popu- 
lations. The  other  ideology,  advocated 
by  the  north  Europeans,  favored  the 
extermination  of  the  natives.  Thus, 
much  of  the  Continent  was  reclaimed 
under  the  slogan  that  'The  only  good 
Indian  is  a  dead  one!'  and  today  we 
note  that  there  is  very  little  Indian 
blood  in  the  populations  of  those  areas 
reclaimed  by  the  northern  Europeans 
and  their  descendants. 

We  shall  not  attempt  a  discussion 
of  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  tech- 
niques. We  merely  point  out  that  the 
North  American  Continent  was  suc- 
cessfully reclaimed  by  our  ancestors, 
most  of  whom  came  here  from  Europe; 
and  it  became  the  heritage  of  their 
descendants,  as  well  as  of  the  more 
recent  immigrants  who  were  welcomed 
here  to  help  settle  and  develop  it. 

The  resettlement  of  the  Continent 
was  unorganized  and  unplanned;  it  was 
careless  and  wasteful  of  the  resources. 
At  first,  the  progress  was  slow,  due  to 
the  general  use  of  hand  tools  and  hu- 


man toil.  But,  as  a  new  and  rapidly 
growing  technology  entered  into  the 
operations,  the  surface  was  literally 
torn  asunder.  The  wealth  was  plun- 
dered and  much  of  it  wasted  in  the 
scramble  for  quick  gain.  Much  of  the 
soil  area  was  left  as  barren  deserts; 
wide  expanses  of  evergreen  and  hard- 
wood forests  became  shattered  waste- 
lands; and  the  world's  greatest  meat 
supply  was  left  to  rot  upon  the  prairie. 

The  whole  face  of  the  Continent 
soon  became  markedly  changed — 
much  of  it  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the 
continued  survival  of  man.  And,  as  if 
this  were  not  enough,  twice  within  the 
lifetime  of  the  present  generation,  the 
people  of  this  Continent  have  swag- 
gered forth  in  grandiose  array  to 
squander  its  physical  wealth  in  battle 
on  foreign  continents  for  foreign 
causes. 

THIS  IS  OUR  LAND 

This  Continent  of  North  America, 
raped  and  defiled  as  it  is  by  private 
enterprise,  comes  to  us  as  a  heritage. 
It  is  our  home,  the  land  of  our  future. 
Here,  for  better  or  for  worse,  we  must 
live  out  our  days;  and  here  our  chil- 
dren will  live  after  us,  or  perish.  This 
situation  should  call  forth  a  high  degree 
of  patriotic  fervor  among  the  people 
and  the  highest  display  of  statesman- 
ship among  our  leaders.  But,  alas,  we 
find  the  places  of  leadership  filled  with 
unscrupulous  chiselers  and  dema- 
gogues, and  the  citizens  are  debauch- 
ing themselves  in  the  vice  dens  of 
commerce. 

For  a  'mess  of  pottage,'  the  majority 
of  the  North  American  people  gambled 
their  heritage  and  lost.  They  have  per- 
mitted a  few  shrewd  manipulators  to 
swindle  them  out  of  their  birthright 
under  the  rules  of  the  game  of  the 
Price  System — a  vicious  and  ruthless 
game  of  swindle,  rapine  and  abase- 
ment. 

Here,  on  the  richest  of  all  Con- 
tinents, with  the  most  advanced  tech- 
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A  Rendezvous  with  Destiny 

This  Continent  has  a  rendezvous  with  destiny  and  in  that  destiny  lies 
the  future  of  civilization.  That  destiny  will  not  tolerate  the  politician  and 
poverty,  the  economic  pestilence  of  this  Price  Sysem.  This  Continent  has 
no  choice  but  to  lead  the  march  of  civilization.  The  opportunity  is  given 
to  no  other  Continent.  The  Twentieth  Century  belongs  to  North  Ameri- 
cans. 

This  Continent's  rendezvous  with  destiny,  its  task,  is  the  elimination  of 
human  toil  and  the  installation  of  security  and  abundance.  Upon  this 
generation  of  North  Americans  will  fall  the  competent  and  orderly 
achievement  of  a  new  civilization.  This  generation  of  North  Americans 
has  the  technology,  the  men,  the  materials  and  the  machinery  for  its 
accomplishment. 


nology  and  the  highest  trained  per- 
sonnel, seventy  percent  of  the  people 
are  ill-fed,  ill-clothed,  ill-housed,  and 
scarcely  two  weeks  from  WPA  should 
they  lose  their  jobs.  Ten  percent  own 
the  bulk  of  the  physical  assets  and 
live  in   luxury. 

The  people  of  North  America  have 
the  greatest  physical  wealth  on  earth, 
yet  they  have  it  not.  They  are  in  the 
sad  plight  of  going  hungry  because 
they  have  too  much  food;  they  go  with- 
out the  essentials  and  comforts  of  life 
because  they  have  too  much  productive 
capacity;  they  are  becoming  impover- 
ished because  they  have  too  much 
money.  We  might  be  inclined  to  say 
with  shallow  emotion,  'The  poor  fools; 
the  poor,  darn  fools,'  and  thus  dismiss 
the  matter,  but  for  the  woeful  fact 
that  these  foolish  people  are  our  very 
own  selves. 

We  of  North  America  have  come  to 
the  end  of  the  road  under  the  Price 
System.  There  is  no  turning  back,  and 
there  is  no  escape  by  turning  right  or 
by  turning  left;  we  must  go  ahead. 
We  can  blunder  over  increasingly  vio- 
lent oscillations  into  the  chasm  of 
chaos,  or  we  can  build  a  smooth,  func- 
tional highway  into  the  future.  Which 
shall  it  be?  If  it  is  the  latter  you  want, 
you  had  better  get  busy.  Highways  do 
not  build  themselves  no  matter  how 
badly  they  are  needed.  They  are  the 
result  of  accurate  analysis,  practical 
design  and   bold  execution. 

Technocracy  calls  upon  the  citizens 
of    America    to    reclaim    the    heritage 


which  they  have  all  but  lost — to  reclaim 
their  Continent  from  the  ravages  of 
the  Price  System,  and  to  make  of  it  a 
home  worthy  of  an  intelligent  and  en- 
lightened people.  Let  the  genius  of 
America  be  reflected  in  the  way  we 
live,  that  we  may  be  proud  of  our- 
selves and  that  we  may  serve  as  a 
respected  example  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  us 
to  be  patriotic  citizens  of  a  great  Con- 
tinent and  to  be  the  statesmen  of  a 
new  era. 

The  necessity  and  the  motive  is 
here — the  necessity  of  survival  and  the 
motive  of  superior  living.  The  means 
are  here — the  area,  the  resources,  the 
energy,  the  machines  and  the  people 
of  North  America.  The  design  is 
here — Technocracy's  blueprint  for  the 
Technate  of  America.  And  here,  too, 
is  a  program  for  the  transition — the 
Total  Conscription  of  men,  machines, 
materiel  and  money,  with  national  serv- 
ice from  all  and  profits  to  none.  (Re- 
gardless of  any  unpleasant  reaction 
that  the  word-symbols  in  this  statement 
may  arouse  in  you,  as  a  result  of  your 
past  associations  with  them,  it  is  still 
the  most  sound  technique  of  social  ad- 
vancement yet  devised  for  any  people, 
anywhere.)   And  the  time  is  here — now! 

The  only  uncertain  factor  is  you. 
Are  you  ready?  Are  you  ready  to  re- 
claim your  heritage  and  make  some- 
thing of  it  before  it  is  too  late?  In  its 
repeated  warnings  to  the  American 
people,  Technocracy  is  not  playing  a 
game  of  'Wolf,  Wolf!'    We  leave  the 


bluffing  to  the  bulls  and  bears,  to  the 
donkeys  and  the  elephants,  to  the 
lambs  and  the  shepherds.  We  are 
deadly  in  earnest.  You  will  recall  that 
in  the  fable  the  wolf  did  finally  come, 
and  he  did  destroy  the  physical  wealth 
of  the  people,  regardless  of  their 
skepticism.  It  could  happen  here.  The 
capabilities  for  chaos  are  present.  The 
only  adequate  defense  against  impend- 
ing chaos  is  an  immediate  offensive. 

Political  demagogues  sometimes  rec- 
ommend a  more  or  less  equitable  re- 
division  of  the  monetary  wealth  of  the 
nation  as  a  means  of  more  adequately 
distributing  the  physical  wealth  and 
raising  the  standard  of  living.  But, 
Technocracy  points  out,  a  new  deal  of 
the  cards,  without  changing  the  rules 
of  the  game,  will  not  improve  the  situa- 
tion. While  we  do  not  say  that  the 
same  individuals  would  soon  get  back 
the  bulk  of  the  money,  we  do  predict 
that  a  few  individuals  would  soon  have 
most  of  it. 

If  we  were  to  divide  up  the  physical 
assets — as  Poland  has  now  done  with 
her  land — it  would  break  up  our  large 
industries  into  small-scale  operations, 
which  would  greatly  reduce  the  over- 
all efficiency,  if,  indeed,  they  would 
be  workable  at  all.  That  is  not  a  solu- 
tion either.  Technocracy  has  designed 
a  technological  solution,  with  the  en- 
gineering objective  of  operating  at  the 
highest  efficiency  while  producing  the 
optimum  of  physical  benefits.  Tech- 
nocracy objects  to  any  proposal  to  di- 
vide up  the  property  rights  of  this 
Continent  into  small  parcels  for  private 
ownership  and  inefficient  operation. 
How,  for  example,  would  you  divide  up 
the  Ford  Motor  plant  or  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone system?  No,  the  Continent  is 
so  integrated  in  its  function  that  any 
effective  operation  must  be  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  Continental  mechanism,  op- 
erated as  a  single  unit. 

EQUALITY  OF  OPPORTUNITY 

Each  citizen  of  the  Continent  will 
then  have  an  equal  ownership  in  the 
Continent,  non-transferable  and  guar- 
anteed by  a  contract  of  citizenship. 
This  share  in  the  Continent  will  entitle 
the  citizen  to  an  equal  part  of  its  pro- 
duce. Since  an  engineering  design  of 
production  and  distribution  will  be  em- 
ployed, this  means  that  the  citizen  will 
receive  all  that  he  can  use.  There  is 
no  physical  reason  why  this  Continent 
should   not  produce   plenty  for  all. 
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Those  people  between  25  and  45 
will  function  at  some  job  for  a  total 
of  665  hours  (or  less)  per  year,  and 
retire  with  full  income  at  forty-five. 
Facilities  for  living,  for  recreation,  for 
hobbies  and  for  adventure  will  be 
available  to  all — with  the  present-day 
interference  restrictions  removed.  The 
people  will  have  a  maximum  amount 
of  time  to  devote  to  the  things  they 
want  to  do.  Life,  on  the  whole,  will  be 
made  easy  instead  of  difficult. 

This  is  but  a  brief  glimpse  of  what 
Americans  can  make  of  their  heritage 
here  on  this  Continent.  But  before 
they  can  benefit  from  their  heritage, 
they  must  reclaim  it  for  themselves. 
This  is  the  great  and  immediate  prob- 
lem confronting  the  American  people 
today;  and  how  they  face  it  will  de- 
termine what  their  future  shall  be. 

Well,  we  have  a  Technate  designed, 
and  we  have  a  program  of  transition 
formulated.  The  next  problem  is:  How 
do  we  get  started  on  the  transition? 
That  is  the  immediate  problem  and  the 
social   objective   of  this   Organization. 

We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  a  na- 
tional emergency  that  is  greater  than 
any  emergency  which  we  faced  during 
the  war;  and  its  solution  calls  for  drastic 
action  on  the  part  of  the  constitutional 
authority  of  this  Continent — the  gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Technocracy  is  the  only  organization 
on  the  Continent  that  recognizes  the 
emergency  for  what  it  is.  It  is  the 
only  organization  preparing  for  social 
change.  Therefore,  it  is  the  only  group 
of  American  citizens  which  is  organiz- 
ing to  bring  pressure  upon  the  govern- 
ments to   institute  Total   Conscription. 

JOIN  TECHNOCRACY  NOW! 

Technocracy  is  opposed  to  any  such 
maneuver  as  an  armed  revolution  by 
some  minority  group  to  overthrow  the 
constituted  authority  and  take  over. 
Technocracy  contends  that  the  present 
governments  are  the  best  means  we 
have  of  inaugurating  Total  Conscrip- 
tion. They  are  already  instituted,  and 
they  have  the  authority.  All  they  need 
is  a  little  pressure.  Events  are  pro- 
ducing some  of  that  pressure.  In- 
formed Americans,  and  those  dissatis- 
fied with  the  present  state  of  affairs, 
must  organize  to  provide  the  remainder 
of  that  pressure. 

Americans  must  decide  something 
important  for  once  in  their  lives.    This 


Continental  emergency  calls  for  de- 
cisive action.  You  cannot  remain 
neutral;  you  are  either  for  or  against 
social  change.  Any  effort  to  remain 
neutral  is  an  act  on  the  side  of  the 
status   quo. 

The  pioneering  job  of  Technocracy 
is  well  under  way.  The  accumulative 
phase  is  now  in  progress.  The  final 
mass  movement  is  imminent.  Tech- 
nocracy is  growing  and  is  gaining 
momentum.  You  will  hear  and  see 
more  and  more  of  it  from  now  on  out. 
Technocracy  provides  the  direction  for 
the  first  mass  movement  in  the  history 


of  America.  When  the  American 
people  do  decide  to  move,  they  will 
tolerate  no  opposition.  It  will  be  just 
too  bad  for  any  minority  that  tries  to 
stand  in  their  way.  As  individuals,  the 
American  people  are  the  most  soft- 
hearted on  earth;  but,  as  a  mass,  they 
are  among  the  most  ruthless. 

So,  for  your  own  safety,  immediate 
as  well  as  eventual,  we  invite  you  to  get 
on  the  right  side  in  this  movement.  Get 
on  it  now,  and  make  it  known  where 
you  stand.  JOIN  TECHNOCRACY 
NOW! 

— Wilton    Ivie. 


BRITISH  EXODUS 


WHEN  the  liner  Largs  Bay 
leaves  London  River  bound  for 
Australia  on  the  last  day  of 
November,  1946,  Technocracy  Inc.  can 
add  another  fulfillment  to  its  growing 
list  of  long-range  predictions. 

The  sailing  of  the  Largs  Bay  will  be 
the  opening  of  what  is  claimed  to  be 
the  biggest  planned  migration  scheme 
in  the  history  of  the  British  Empire — 
and  those  embarking  on  the  liner  at 
the  expense  of  the  British  Government 
will  be  followed  in  the  next  few  years 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young 
Britishers  who  plan  to  migrate  to  every 
part  of  the  Empire. 

According  to  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  of  November  2,  1946,  an  esti- 
mated 750,000  Britishers  have  already 
taken  or  intend  to  take  active  steps  to 
leave  Britain  for  the  Dominions  either 
with  financial  help  from  the  government 
or  without.  All  the  Dominion  Offices  in 
London  have  waiting  lists  of  many 
thousands  and  new  requests  are  coming 
in  at  the  rate  of  300  to  500  each  week. 

The  200  building  workers  who  are 
embarking  on  the  Largs  Bay  for  Au- 
stralia will  soon  be  followed  by  another 
400  building  workers  who  will  construct 
homes  for  the  shifting  population  which 
will  follow. 

Where  does  Technocracy  come  into 
the  picture?  Let's  see  what  this  Or- 
ganization had  to  say  about  British 
migration  long,  long  ago — fourteen 
years  ago,  to  be  exact. 

In  an  article  published  in  the  Decem- 
ber 1 932  issue  of  The  Living  Age  maga- 
zine, Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief 
of  Technocracy,  made  this  analysis  of 
the  British  condition: 

"The  England  of  the  Black  Prince, 
with    its    population    of   5,000,000,    its 


wealth  of  oak  timber,  its  hearty  people 
drinking  deeply  of  ale  (made  not  from 
hops  but  from  barley  malt),  its  original 
resources  of  copper,  lead,  tin,  iron  ore, 
and  coal — this  England  developed 
under  the  Price  System  of  production. 
Inevitably,  like  the  prodigal  son,  Eng- 
land went  forth  into  the  world  and 
squandered  its  inheritance  among  the 
harpies  of  world  trade  and  debt 
creation. 

"The  United  Kingdom,  with  an  area 
of  94,000  square  miles  and  a  population 
of  46,000,000,— or  a  density  of  490 
inhabitants  per  square  mile, — with 
arable  land  amounting  to  only  23  per 
cent  of  the  total  national  area,  finds 
itself  in  the  physical  position  of  possess- 
ing only  a  single  resource,  and  that  a 
declining  one.  Its  tin  gone,  as  well  as 
its  copper  and  lead,  its  iron  requiring 
56  per  cent  foreign  benefaction  in 
order  to  produce  steel,  its  coal  becom- 
ing more  and  more  difficult  to  mine, 
the  United  Kingdom  is  fast  retrogres- 
sing from  its  position  as  the  possessor 
of  easily  available  energy  to  its  next 
most  probable  energy  state  as  two 
islands  off  the  coast  of  the  European 
continent.  A  valiant  race,  fighting  a 
losing  battle,  is  displaying  an  admirable 
fortitude  in  the  crisis  that  is  resulting 
from  excess  population,  declining  re- 
sources, and  obsolescent  equipment 
operated  by  the  antiquated  methods  of 
a  Price  System. 

".  .  .  Sooner  or  later,  in  spite  of 
British  imperialism,  the  United  King- 
dom, under  a  Price  System,  will  -be 
forced  to  meet  a  situation  that  will  be 
increasingly  grave  in  its  internal  opera- 
tion. There  remains  only  the  colonizing 
soporific  of  bestowing  a  surplus  popu- 
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lation    of    35,000,000    on    the    oversea 
Dominions." 

Realizing  that  the  march  of  events 
had  brought  its  1932  analysis  to  a  re- 
lentless conclusion,  in  spite  of  the  futile 
attempts  of  the  Beverage  Plans,  Gov- 
ernment plans  for  housing,  British  co- 
operatives, and  Conservative  and 
Labor  legislation,  Technocracy  in  its 
official  pamphlet,  'There'll  Always  Be 
An  England,'*  published  in  June  of  this 
year,  brought  its  analysis  of  British  con- 
ditions up  to  date  and  made  these 
pertinent  remarks  concerning  Britain's 
future: 

"The  question  every  subject,  or  every 
citizens  if  you  like,  of  the  British  Do- 
minions overseas  should  squarely  face 
is  how  long  can  the  British  Dominions 
overseas  continue  to  provide  the  physi- 


cal resource  support  for  the  operation 
of  the  British  Isles. 

"The  British  Isles,  if  socially  reor- 
ganized under  a  technological  control, 
can  provide  a  high  standard  of  living 
for  15  to  20  million  total  population 
over  an  extended  period.  If  the  British 
Isles  attempt  to  maintain  their  present 
population  or  to  increase  it,  they  face 
a  future  of  decreasing  standards  of 
living,  rising  population  pressure  and 
greater  poverty  which  can  be  solved 
only  by  the  export  of  Britain's  surplus 
population  overseas." 

With  this  in  mind,  Technocracy  pro- 
posed that  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
grant  immigration  preference  to  35 
million  British  subjects. 

Technocracy  makes  it  quite  clear  that 
its  analysis  must  not  be  interpreted  as 


being  in  any  way  an  expression  of 
antipathy  or  opposition  to  the  people 
of  the  British  Isies.  No  people  in  the 
world  are  entitled  to  more  respect  and 
admiration  than  the'  people  of  the 
British  Isles  have  gained  through  their 
display  of  outstanding  fortitude,  cour- 
age and  tenacity  in  the  face  of  national 
adversity.  Unfortunately,  however,  no 
nation  however  courageous  can  recoup 
its  declining  resource  potential  by  the 
morale  of  its  heroic  citizens. 

The  analysis  of  physical  factors  has 
been  presented  to  inform  the  people 
of  this  Continent,  and  the  above  pro- 
posal made  as  a  matter  of  concern  for 
the  people  of  a  nation  who  are  our 
closest  relatives  in  tradition,  blood  and 
language. 

*This  pamphlet  may  be  obtained  from  any 
Technocracy  Section  or  by  writinq  to  The  TECHNO- 
CRAT. 


PREDICTIONS  FULFILLED 


TECHNOCRACY  is  the  only  or- 
ganization which  has  applied  the 
methods  of  physical  science  to  the 
social  field — social  engineering.  It  is 
because  Technocracy  has  always  faced 
the  facts  that  it  has  been  correct  in 
determining  the   most  probable. 

Technocracy,  through  the  scientific 
observation  of  the  physical  facts  of 
America  over  a  period  of  many  years, 
has  been  able  to  determine  the  under- 
lying trends,  and  on  the  basis  of  these 
trends  has  been  able  to  predict,  with 
outstanding  accuracy,  events  to  come. 

The  TECHNOCRAT  again  presents 
a  few  of  the  public  predictions  made 
by  Technocracy,  together  with  the  ful- 
fillments, as  publicly  recorded  or  read- 
ily verifiable.  These  predictions  and 
the  events  fulfilling  them  are  not  given 
here  through  any  motive  of  self-satis- 
faction, or  to  inculcate  'faith'  in  the 
Organization.  They  are  presented  as 
a  visible  demonstration  that  social  en- 
gineering is  valid — that  the  methods  of 
science  can  be  applied  to  our  society 
as  a  whole  as  well  as  to  isolated  means 
of  production. 

In  this  age  of  science,  and  in  the  pe- 
riod of  America's  greatest  trial  ahead, 
Technocracy     declares    that     America 
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must  be  operated  on  the  basis  of 
science  if  she  is  to  survive — instead  of 
on  the  basis  of  political  strife  and  wish- 
ful thinking. 

The  future  will  prove  Technocracy's 
present  correctness,  just  as  events  have 
already  proved  Technocracy's  correct- 
ness in  the  past. 

THE  GREAT  DEPRESSION 
Prediction— 1921:— 

"The  increase  in  the  total  number  of 
kilowatt-hours  resulting  in  increased 
productive  power  and  diminishing  man- 
hours  will  compel  an  industrial  and 
financial  crisis  by   1930." 

— Howard  Scott,  Dir.,  T.  A. 
in  Technical  Alliance  Reports 
(Research     group     preceding 
Technocracy   Inc.) 

Fulfillment— October  24,    1929: 

"Stocks  off  5  billion  in  severest  break 
of  Wall  Street  history." 

— New  York  Herald-Tribune 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  it  is  com- 
mon knowledge  among  those  who  knew 
Howard  Scott  during  the  years  of  1920 
to  1928,  that  he  repeatedly  stated  that 


the  Price  System  was  heading  into  a 
debacle,  and  that  this  debacle  would 
take  place  in  or  about  the  year  1930. 
It  is  also  common  knowledge  that  when 
the  debacle  came,  Howard  Scott  was 
recognized  among  his  intimates  and  as- 
sociates as  having  been  correct.  Fur- 
ther, in  the  early  days  of  the  collapse 
of  the  stock  markets,  as  reported  by 
those  who  heard  him,  he  pointed  out 
that  the  market  was  going  still  further 
down,  despite  all  the  optimistic  reports. 
This  it  did. 


BANK  'HOLIDAY' 
Prediction — July,    1932: 

"The  wave  of  national  frigidity  now 
sweeping  over  the  financial  structure  of 
the  country  will  end  in  the  closing  of 
all  banks  by  the  month  of  April,  1 933. 
The  banks  will  only  be  opened  by  the 
application  of  federal  credit." 

— Howard  Scott,  at  conference 
meeting  Teachers  College, 
Columbia   U.,   New  York 

Fulfillment— 1933: 

March  6 — 'Bank  Holiday'  declared. 
All  banks  in  the  United  States  closed 
by  Presidential  decree. 
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March    14 — All   but    1621    banks  op-  cost  housing  schemes.   Employment  will 

ened  by  application  of  federal  credit.  continue  its  steady  decrease  from  the 

The  statement  as  to  the  closing  of  the  peak  of   1919." 

banks    in     1933    and    their    subsequent  — New  York  Herald-Tribune 

failure   to   reopen   without  federal   aid         Fulfillment 1933- 

was    first    made,    as    noted    above,    at  _              _,     ,      ■'.           .      .         .. 

r~   i       i  •     i  I   •         ■.     t        u        r-   ii  Cn  May  /th  the  Alexander  Hamilton 

Columbia  University  I  eachers  College.  ,     ...          '               ,     ,-,r\->Anr\n 

no          ij            •     •      i        r     u     ,„„  Institute     reported     I  /, 034,000     unem- 

Dr.     Reynolds,     principal     ot     Horace  ,         ,           r 

Mann    School,    exclaimed,    "You   Tech-  P  °ye    • 

nocrats     cannot     possibly     mean     that  On  November  20th  the  Russel  Sage 

the   banks  will   fail.    The   banks  cannot  Foundation    reported    21,000,000    un- 

possibly  fail  because  we  have  the  Fed-  employed. 

eral   Reserve   Bank."     But   Technocracy 

had  looked  at  factual  trends,  and  not  „,,.,„  „„..,,,,- 
,                      ,   |                        Tl  PUMP  PRIMING 
at  governmental  assurances.     I  he  pre- 
diction   was    repeated    at    the    A.A.S.  Prediction— August  21 ,  1932: 
convention  at  Minneapolis  in  February,  "...  a  temporary  revival  to  'pros- 
1933.   .   .   .   Howard  Scott  was  making  perity  levels'   is  possible  by  increasing 
this  warning  when  the  press,  and  lead-  the   debt   claims   through    a    policy   of 
ers  of  business,  finance  and  government  (credit)  inflation  but  ...  a  downward 
were  saying  that  failure  of  the  banks  oscillation  will  result  from  this.  ...  As 
was  an  utterly  inconceivable  situation.  for  a  revival  to  prosperity  levels,'   Mr. 
Only  by  the  government  closure  of  the  Scott  said,   'this  would  be  possible  by 
banks  was  their  failure  prevented.  Only  pumping    eight    to    ten    billion    dollars 
by  governmental  funds  were  they  able  into   social   works   and   the   like.    With 
to    open.  this  increased  purchasing  power,  indus- 
try  could   stage   another  oscillation   in 
the    curve    of    production    history    but 
PERMANENT   UNEMPLOYMENT  would  not  in  any  way  affect  the  inher- 
Prediction May  28,  1932:  ent  defective  mechanism   under  which 

,,r         .,          iii,                 ,     ,i  we  are  operating, 

even  it  we  should  return  now  to  the  „,,             .     ,  ,           .                       , 

u. .r4.i:„«  :„j,,.4.„-=i  =„4.\/x    „f  ioo i  Any  revival  trom  the  present  de- 

bustling  industrial  activity  ot  \vZo  only  '      ...                      .  ,     \            ,       ... 

L  =  ii  „x  +l^  „,Qr„„+  „„„'    l„j   „      ij  pression    will    come    suddenly    and    will 

halt  ot  the  present  unemployed  could  r          ,.            ,       r          .     ..   '  , 

kQ  r^,,+  k=,-l/+~  ,.,^-L  "  carry  the  scale  ot  production  to  a  new 

be  put  back  to  work.  .  .    .  '          .        .,.  .     r      .       ,                ,    , 

u„        j  c      a    t  hiqh    peak    within    a    short    period    but 

— Howard  bcott,  trom  •  1 1  i       r   m          i  i             i             ■ 

'  l.,^~«'    K/U~=,- W|H  be  tollowed  by  a  depression  more 

Judge     Maqazine  ,         ,,          '         ,  ,", 

severe  than  the  present. 

Fulfillment — 1939:  — Technocracy  statement  quoted 

Our     1939    production    equaled    the  in  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune 

previous  all-time  peak  in   1929,  accord-         Fulfillment 1932-1938: 

ing  to  the  A.  F.  of  L     which  gives  the  Government    expenditures    per    month 

following  figures:     The   number  of   un-  . 

employed  in  1932  was  12,870,295.  The  l932                               ■  ■  '   S150'000'000 

rise  in  industrial  production  to  a   new  '935    250,000,000 

peak  in    1939  was  accompanied  by  an  1936      350,000,000 

increase   in   employment  of  6,356,348,  1937                                            75,000,000 

or  less  than  half  of  the  unemployed  of .,   ,      r    ,„.,, 

iqoo  Note  that  the    prosperity    ot    1736, 

which  extended  into   1937,  followed  in- 

(Editor's  Note:    At  the  very  peak  of  creased  government  expenditures.  Then 

war   production,    with    more   than    12,-  ;n  August   1937,  when  federal  expendi- 

000,000  in  the  armed   forces  and   ap-  tures    were    drastically    curtailed    with 

proximately     21,000,000     engaged     in  efforts  to   balance  the   budget,   indus- 

direct    war    production,    we    still    had  fr;a|   production   began   shutting   down 

more  than  800,000  unemployed.)  faster  than  it  had  ever  shut  down  be- 
fore.   As  was  pointed  out  in  the  June 

iiKickiiDi  r>>vk>icKiT  im/~dcacc  l938    'ssue    °f    The    TECHNOCRAT, 

UNEMPLOYMENT  INCREASE  ..n    ■  „    ,1  Q   x»  ■    m„n,i        r    ,007  ,Q 

During    the    tive    months    ot    IVJ/-J0 

Prediction— August  2 1 ,  1932:  from  November   1937  business  indexes 

"They  (Technocrats)  predict  20,000,-  fell  faster  than  during  the  three  years 

000    unemployed    within    two    years    if  following  the  1929  crash." 

the  downward  trend  of  basic  commodi-  (Editor's   Note:    The  great  wave   of 

ties  and  services  continues  and  consider  'prosperity'  brought  on  by  the  war  was 

futile   such    efforts   at   resuscitation    as  marked  by  a  wave  of  tremendous  gov- 

the  five-day  week,   the   RFC  and   low-  ernment  spending,   as  shown   by  these 
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figures  taken  from  the  U.  S.  Statistical 

Abstract: 

Government    expenditures    per    month 

1939    $      77,230,000 

1940    80,500,000 

1942    2,700,000,000 

1943    6,515,000,000 

1944    7,81  1,000,000 

1946  (est.) 3,462,000,000 

1947  (est.) 2,596,000,000 

Note  that  expenditures  following  the 

war  have  not  dropped  to  the  prewar 
level,  and  they  are  not  expected  to  go 
much,  if  any,  below  the  estimated  1947 
level  ($3  1 ,000,000,000  a  year,  or  more 
than  three  times  the  1939  expendi- 
tures). 

DANGEROUS  PROPAGANDA 
Prediction— August  23,  1932: 

"Howard  Scott  says  that  the  Labor 
Department  Employment  Service  in 
Washington,  saying  that  'noticeable 
expansion  in  industrial  activity  in  July 
and  the  first  part  of  August,'  is  fallaci- 
ous and  dangerous." 

— New  York  Herald-Tribune 
Fulfillment— August    30,    1932: 

The  Department  of  Labor  through 
its  Employment  Service  has  laid  itself 
open  to  merited  rebuke  for  issuing  op- 
timistic statements  not  borne  out  by 
the  data  relating  to  current  business 
activity." 

— Journal  of  Commerce,  New  York 

TECHNOLOGICAL 
UNEMPLOYMENT 
Prediction— October  23,  1932: 

"The  number  of  man-hours  per  unit 
has  and  will  continue  to  decline.  ..." 
— Howard  Scott,  quoted  in  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
Fulfillment — 

In  59  major  U.  S.  manufacturing  in- 
dustries, man-hours  per  unit  of  output 
declined  38.4  percent  between  1919 
and  1932.  By  1936,  man-hours  per  unit 
had  declined  48  percent  from  1919. 
Latest  data  indicates  an  even  faster 
rate  of  decline  in  the  past  four  years. 
This  basic  trend  in  the  American  econ- 
omy is  the  reason  why  the  U.  S.  can 
have  20  million  people  on  relief  without 
impairing  productive  capacities.  (This 
data  can  be  found  in  Report  No.  S-l, 
WPA  National   Research   Project.) 

(Editor's   Note:    A   War   Production 

Board  survey  reveals  that  in  42  major 
industries  the  output  per  man-hour  in- 
creased 40  percent  from  1942  to  1946. 
As  a  specific  example  of  the  increase  in 


•<"■■ 


output,  Lockheed-Vega  reported  that 
in  September,  1943,  only  six  people 
were  required  to  do  the  work  I  I  were 
doing  in  1942;  41,  in  1941;  and  100, 
in  1940.) 

PRICE  SYSTEM  PALLIATIVES 
Prediction — November  30,  1932: 

"The  next  few  years  will  witness  a 
succession  of  remedial  palliatives  to  be 
offered  by  our  legislative  bodies,  our 
financial  institutions  and  social  organ- 
izations. America,  in  that  period,  will 
witness  a  national  procession  of  the 
dumb,  the  halt,  the  lame  and  the  blind, 
stumbling  from  one  futile  gesture  to 
another  into  a  final  sublimation  of  fear. 
That  procession  of  the  blind  will  include 
all  the  essence  of  futility  in  its  many 
varied  forms  from  the  mild  buck-pass- 
ing program  of  share-the-work  to  the 
anticipated  probable  legislation  of  rent 
and  private  debt  moratorium  to  those 
twins  of  finality,  the  dole  and  complete 
inflation." 

— Howard  Scott,  quoted  in  the 
Vancouver  Sun,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Fulfillment— 1933: 

Forty  million  Americans  voted  for 
the  New  Deal  of  the  Roosevelt-Farley 
nationalized  Tammany  machine  and 
the  futile  gesture  did  not  solve  the 
problem.  From  the  first  AAA  on  down 
the  governmental  alphabet  thru  at- 
tempted revisions  of  the  judiciary, 
remedial  palliatives  have  been  offered 
by  our  highest  legislative  bodies  which 
have  been  but  a  succession  of  pro- 
grams of  futility.  The  procession  of 
'the  dumb,  the  halt,  the  lame  and  the 
blind'  has  continued.  Upton  Sinclair's 
Epic  program,  the  Utopians  of  Cali- 
fornia, Townsend's  old-age  pension 
plan,  Father  Coughlin's  league  for  so- 
cial justice  and  Huey  Long's  share-the- 
wealth  method  to  make  every  man  a 
king,  the  multitude  of  old-age  pension 
plans,  social  credit  theories,  have  all 
blazed  their  way  across  the  front  page 
and  blared  through  the  loud-speakers 
of  every  radio  set.  A  national  parade 
of  functional  incompetents  is  certainly 
taking  place  with  a  vengeance.  The 
sublimation  of  fear — fear  of  fascism, 
communism  and  other  vague  'isms'; 
fear  for  the  safety  of  democracy;  fear 
for  civilization  itself — daily  expresses 
itself  with  increasing  rumblings  from 
the  daily  press,  periodicals,  radio  and 
pulpit.  Rare,  are  any  expressions  of  a 
straightforward  positive  patriotism 
based  upon  the  reality  of  our  potential 
culture  of  abundance. 


GREATER  UNEMPLOYMENT 
Prediction — January    13,    1933: 

"If  present  trends  continue  we  can 
expect  within  eighteen  months  greater 
unemployment  even  rising  to  20,- 
000,000." 

— Howard  Scott  at  Hotel  Pierre 
banquet  with  Continent-wide 
radio  hook-up. 

Fulfillment— 1933-1934: 

This  was  fulfilled,  according  to  the 
following  public  authorities,  as  follows: 

On  May  7,  1933,  the  Alexander 
Hamilton  Institute  reported  17,034,000 
unemployed. 

On  November  20,  1933,  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  reported  21,000,000 
unemployed. 

UNSTABLE  CONDITIONS 
Prediction — December  6,    1934: 

"At  the  present  rate  of  speed  there 
will  be  more  unstable  conditions  be- 
tween 1935  and  1936.  More  than  15 
billion  dollars  will  be  pumped  into  the 
economic  situation  and  if  that  happens 
it  will  stage  a  productive  cycle  uprise. 
The  more  that  is  pumped  in  the  worse 
will   be   the   fall." 

— Howard  Scott,  from  an  address 

at     the     Engineering     Institute, 

New  York. 

Fulfillment— 1933-1937: 

And  indeed,  more  billions  of  dollars 
were  pumped  into  the  economic  situa- 
tion than  had  ever  been  pumped  in  a 
similar  length  of  time.  We  did  have 
our  productive  cycle  uprise,  and  in- 
deed, the  fall  this  country  had  when  the 
pumping  stopped  was  worse  (sharper 
and  faster)  than  ever  before. 

TWILIGHT  OF  FINANCE 
Prediction— July,   1935: 

"It  becomes  increasingly  obvious 
that  as  new  debt  is  not  created  fast 
enough  to  provide  sources  of  invest- 
ment for  the  incomes  accruing  from 
the  outstanding  debt  claims,  the 
liquidity  of  all  financial  institutions  will 
tend  to  increase  towards  100%  while, 
inversely,  the  rate  of  interest  will  tend 
to  decline  simultaneously  toward  zero." 
—TECHNOCRACY  Magazine— A-2. 

Fulfillment — 

Regarding  the  liquidity  and  rates  of 
return  on  investments  of  the  26  largest 
U.  S.  insurance  companies,  a  recent 
report  of  the  TNEC  insurance  hearings 
(Part  10-A)  gives  comprehensive  fi- 
gures,   including    the    following    data: 


While  the  total  cash  assets  increased — 
550  percent  during  the  decade  1929-38 
from  .69  percent  of  total  assets  to 
2.75  percent  of  assets — the  interest 
income  on  cash  balances  decreased  92 
percent.  While  total  assets  of  the 
companies  increased  63  percent  to  $24 
billion  during  the  period,  net  income 
on  investments  increased  only  22  per- 
cent. (See  "Twilight  of  Insurance"  in 
The  TECHNOCRAT,  May  1940.) 

In  November,  1938,  for  the  first  time 
in  history,  the  nation's  banks  held  more 
cash  than  their  total  outstanding  loans. 
In  1933  cash  holdings  were  only  48 
percent  of  total  loans.  New  all-time 
highs  in  bank  liquidity  (cash  holdings) 
appear   frequently   in   the   daily   press. 

Indicative  of  the  downward  trend 
of  interest  rates  are  the  following 
figures,  from  the  U.  S.  Statistical  Ab- 
stract: (Average  annual  interest  rate 
on  all  classes  of  earnings  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banks) 

1921.    5.61%  1933..  1.98% 

1 929. 4.86%  1 935..  1. 68% 

1 93  I..  2.20%  1 936..  1. 49% 

(Editor's  Note:  Interest  rate  on  sav- 
ings accounts  up  to  $  1 0,000  is  now  I  %. 
No  interest  is  paid  on  accounts  of 
more  than  $10,000.) 

STEEL  INDUSTRY 
Prediction — August,   1936: 

"By  September,  1937,  practically  all 
of  the  modernization  of  the  sheet  and 
strip  divisions  of  the  steel  industry  will 
have  been  completed  and  over  60,000 
men  now  employed  in  the  steel  industry 
will  no  longer  be  required." 
—TECHNOCRACY  Magazine— A-8, 
Fulfillment— 1938: 

In  March  the  Steel  Workers'  Or- 
ganization Committee  estimated  that 
the  installations  of  new  continuous  strip- 
steel  rolling  equipment  eliminated 
85,000  men. 

— From  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
March,  1938. 

END  OF  THE  PRICE  SYSTEM 
Prediction — 1932: 

"America  can  no  longer  deal  with 
the  lack  of  purchasing  power,  unem- 
ployment or  debt  by  individual  estab- 
lishments or  business,  but  only  as  parts 
of  our  industrial  concepts  in  a  contin- 
ental order  of  magnitude.  The  direc- 
tors of  our  national  enterprise  will  be 
compelled,  under  the  exigency  of  a 
Price  System  to  have  no  choice  of  alter- 
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natives    except    that    expedient,     nar- 
cotics.   .    .   . 

"These  directors  will,  now  or  in  the 
near  future,  be  called  upon  to  solve 
these  problems.  It  is  their  ship  of  state 
and  if  they  cannot  find  a  solution  the 
force  majeure  of  Continental  condi- 
tions in  the  next  few  years  will  bring 
forih  those  who  can.  Technology  has 
written  'mene,  mene,  tekel  upharsin' 
across  the  face  of  the  Price  System." 

— Howard  Scott,  quoted  in  the 
Vancouver  Sun,  Vancouver, 
B.C. 

Fulfillment — 

Fulfillment  of  Technocracy's  funda- 
mental prediction — that  the  end  of  the 
Price  System  is  inevitable — still  lies 
ahead  of  us,  the  citizens  of  this  North 
American  Continent.  The  progression 
of  events  in  the  next  few  years  will 
prove  its  correctness. 


-f     i     i 

(Editor's  Note:  One  of  the  most  out- 
standing of  the  predictions  made  by 
Technocracy  since  the  article  'Predic- 
tions Fulfilled'  was  published  in  1940,  is 
this: 

Prediction — December,   1941 

"This  Continent  cannot  operate  its 
technology  wide  open  for  more  than 
18  months  without  running  into  an  im- 
passe." 

Fulfillment— 1943 

The  Continent  had  been  'tooled  up' 
for  war  production  less  than  18  months 
when  the  total  volume  of  war  materiel 
reached  its  peak  (had  passed  it  in  many 
lines).  And  at  no  time  during  those 
months  was  our  technology  operated  at 
full  load  factor.  Total  employment  had 
reached  its  peak  and  was  already  start- 
ing to  level  off.  Plants  were  closing 
down,  while  the  war  was  still  under  way 
and  far  from  finished.  Specific  ex- 
amples include:  Utah  Cartridge  Plant 
closed  December  31,  1943,  disemploy- 
ing  8,000  workers;  Small  Arms  Plant 
(St.  Louis)  closed,  disemploying  10,000 
workers.  By  the  end  of  October,  1943, 
the  United  States  Government  had 
cancelled  12,000  prime  contracts,  and 
contracts  for  public  construction  were 
78%  below  1942.  Ontario,  Canada, 
reported  that  net  labor  requirements 
dropped  30%  for  November,  1943, 
despite  seasonal  increase  for  logging 
operations.) 


WAKE  UP! 


WAKE  UP,  my  friend!  We  have 
slept  long  enough.  Now  is 
the  time  for  action.  Just  be- 
cause there  is  no  war  to  be  fought  at 
the  present  time  is  no  reason  for  us  to 
relax  into  a  state  of  complacency  and 
allow  the  fast  approaching  crisis  to 
throw   us   into  chaos  or  oblivion. 

Anyone  who  is  at  all  concerned 
about  his  own  welfare  and  the  welfare 
of  others  is  surely  aware  of  the  fact 
thaT  our  social  ills  are  growing  from 
bad  to  worse  and.  like  a  falling  object, 
with  ever-increasing  speed.  Yes,  there 
is  a  greater-than-ever  fight  left  for 
humanity. 

What  do  we  need  to  right  these  ills? 
More  theories,  opinions,  another  poli- 
tical party  or  more  religious  groups  to 
do  the  job?  It  is  safe  to  say  that  we 
have  too  many  of  these  already.  Then, 
do  we  need  more  laws,  policemen, 
lawyers,  more  jails?  We  do  not.  If 
these  were  the  solution  to  our  problem, 
we  would  long  ago  have  been  the 
perfect  people. 

Give  every  man,  woman  and  child 
an  abundance  of  life's  necessities  and 
we  will  automatically  become  good 
citizens.  If  you  have  your  doubts,  take 
pigs  for  an  example.  Put  several  hun- 
gry pigs  into  a  pen  and  fill  the  trough 
with  feed.  You  will  see  these  pigs 
biting  each  other  and  squealing  their 
heads  off  for  fear  they  won't  get 
enough.  But  repeat  these  feedings  in 
a  plentiful  amount  and  in  a  very  short 
time  the  pigs  will  be  very  peaceful  and 
will  not  even  look  at  you  the  next  time 
you  come  around,  but  will  get  up  and 
eat  whenever  and  as  they  please. 
People  would  act  in  much  the  same 
way  with  an  abundance  of  goods  and 
services.  We  would  get  away  from 
this  dog-eat-dog  attitude. 

Our  old  method  of  social  operation, 
which  our  forefathers  brought  with 
them  from  other  countries,  some  of 
which  are  still  under  an  agrarian  eco- 
nomy, is  absolutely  outmoded  for  a 
continent  rich  as  ours.  We  must  adopt 
an  entirely  new  system  of  social  opera- 
tion if  we  are  to  survive  the  coming 
crisis. 

A  Price  System  cannot  function  in  an 
era  of  abundance  such  as  we  are  cap- 
able of  having  now.  More  and  more 
people  are  becoming  aware  of  the 
fact  that   it  is  now  possible  for  every 


individual  of  North  America  to  enjoy 
a  fair  share  of  all  the  wealth  of  this 
Continent,  and  a  fair  share  means  an 
abundance  «f  everything  available. 
When  all  technological  and  scientific 
research  and  development  are  given 
free  rein,  few  people  can  even  conceive 
of  what  life  could  really  be.  It  is  high 
time  for  people  to  learn  how  to  make, 
not  a  living,  mind  you,  but  a  life  for 
themselves! 

If  human  beings  had  all  they  desire, 
including  much  leisure  time,  they 
would  not  become  ambitionless  and  in- 
different to  responsibilities  as  many 
people  wish  to  argue.  Probably  those 
few  who  hold  that  idea  would  become 
so,  but  with  bountiful  educational  facili- 
ties, wholesome  entertainment,  the 
opportunity  for  the  development  of 
talents  in  whatever  field  they  may  lie, 
it  is,  indeed,  safe  to  say  that  we  would 
become  the  intelligent  citizens  we  de- 
sire to  be,  and  the  possessors  of  a  cul- 
ture higher  than  has  ever  been  known 
to  exist. 

Why  not  lend  your  efforts  now  so 
that  you  may  enjoy  a  richer  life  to- 
morrow? Why  accept  the  statements 
of  your  ill-informed  neighbor,  who  says 
that  things  will  be  better  by  and  by? 
Why  adopt  the  attitude  of  'let  George 
do  it,'  which  attitude  may  result  in  no 
life  at  all  for  North  Americans? 

If  you  are  not  aware  that  a  serious 
crisis  is  approaching,  just  wait  and  see. 
The  only  thing  is  it  will  be  too  late  for 
all  of  us — YOU  TOO!  If  you  are  aware 
of  the  situation,  then  start  hollering, 
for  if  we  all  holler  long  and  loud 
enough,  demanding  the  Technate, 
which  is  so  capable  of  bringing  us  that 
life  of  plenty  and  peace,  we  shall  have 
it! 

— Eulalia  Jaeb,  in  the  Alberta  Reconnais- 
sance, Official  Bulletin  of  Section  I,  R.D. 
I  1451,   Technocracy    Inc. 

/        /        / 

Agriculture  Dept.  scientists  are  work- 
ing on  the  development  of  pear-shaped 
pigs.  On  drafting  boards  are  plans  for 
a  porker  that  is  long  and  thin  but  with 
big  hips  to  give  more  and  better  bacon 
and  ham,  less  lard. 

—  Bakers   Review. 
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In  October,  the  U.  S.  Navy  P2V  Nep- 
tune patrol  bomber,  'Truculent  Turtle,' 
set  a  new  non-stop  distance  record 
when  it  flew  I  1,250  miles  from  Perth, 
Australia,  to  Columbus,  Ohio. 

— Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation 
photo. 


The  Army  Air  Forces'  P-84  Thunderjet, 
powered  by  an  axial  flow  type  engine 
(the  TG-180),  streaks  through  the  air  at 
more  than  600  miles  per  hour. 


Another  'first'  was  chalked  up  in  avia- 
tion history  with  the  announcement 
that  the  B-36  (below)  can  carry  an 
atomic  bomb  to  any  part  of  the  world 
and  return  home  without  refueling. 


It  can  be  done!  More  than  six  years 
ago,  Technocracy  presented  the  design 
for  a  Flying  Wing  Bomber  which  would 
fly  to  any  part  of  the  world  and  return 
to  our  own  bases  without  refueling. 
Long-range  bombers  would  have  saved 
thousands  of  American  lives  by  making 
the  island-hopping  campaign  of  the  last 
war  totally  unnecessary. 

— U.  S.  Army  AAF  photos. 
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A  baby  born  this  spring  came  into  the  world  with  a  debt  of  $1987 
as  his  share  of  the  national  debt. — Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  November  6, 
1946. 

•   •   • 

In  1800,  the  per  capita  cost  of  running  our  Federal  Government  was 
$2.03;  fifty  years  later  it  was  $1.71.   In  1900  the  per  capita  cost  had 
become  $6.85.   Today  it  is  $471.15,  according  to  the  Tax  Foundation, 
Inc. — Christian  Science  Monitor,  October  19,  1948. 

•  •  • 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reports  that  factory  wages  are  10 
per  cent  higher  than  last  year,  averaging  $45.10  a  week  in  September; 
and  soft  coal  miners'  wages  are  up  25.2  per  cent,  averaging  $62.32  a 
week. 

Prices  have  risen  so  fast  that  labor  finds  it  much  harder  to  make 
ends  meet  now  than  it  did  a  year  ago.   As  a  result:  Three  out  of  four 
who  bought  savings  bonds  through  payroll  deductions  have  dropped  out. 
There  were  27,000,000  buyers  last  year,  only  7,000,000  now. 

During  September  $406,136,000  in  bonds  were  cashed  in,  about 
$100,000,000  more  than  were  sold  that  month.   So  far  this  year, 
$800,000,000  more  of  bonds  have  been  cashed  in  than  sold. 

Not  only  are  savings  being  wiped  out,  but,  in  addition,  low-income 
families  are  borrowing  on  a  big  scale.  Personal  loans  from  banks  and 
loan  companies  are  a  billion  dollars  more  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 
Most  of  it  was  borrowed,  according  to  the  bankers,  to  meet  current 
living  expenses. — PM,  November  4,  1946. 


Evidence  is  piling  up  that  the  boom  phase  of  the  business  cycle  has 
reached  its  zenith  and  the  turn  may  be  expected  in  the  not  too  distant 
future. 

The  backbone  of  the  commodity  boom  has  already  been  broken.   The 
real  estate  outlook  is  not  good.   In  past  business  cycles,  both  have 
been  forerunners  of  a  general  decline. — Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  October 

30,  1946. 

•   •   • 

Over-all  business  inventories — manufacturing,  retail  and  whole- 
sale— increased  by  more  than  $1,100,000,000  in  August  to  a  month-end 
total  of  $31,000,000,000,  the  Commerce  Department  reported. 

Manufacturing  inventories  totaled  $18,430,000,000,  as  compared 
with  $18,026,000,000,  in  July;  wholesale  inventories  $4,809,000,000, 
as  compared  with  $4,642,000,000,  and  retail  inventories  $8,008,000,000, 
as  compared  with  $7,439,000,000. 

Dollar  value  of  manufacturers'  shipments  reached  a  new  post-war 
peak  of  $11,200,000,000  for  the  month,  and  an  increase  of  $1,200,000,000 
from  July. . . . 

The  Department  said  last  week  that  although  the  all-time  high  busi- 
ness inventories  do  not  now  appear  excessive,  the  situation  has  danger- 
ous potentialities. — Christian  Science  Monitor,  October  22,  1946. 
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Year-end  inventory  taking  will  probably  show  many  manufacturing 
inventories  to  be  further  unbalanced  than  they  were  last  June  as  a 
result  of  increased  production  of  many  parts  and  basic  materials. 
Bankers  view  unbalanced  inventories  with  a  jaundiced  eye  and  more 
vigorous  efforts  to  bring  stocks  into  line  can  be  expected  early  nertt 
year. — Iron  Age,  October  31,  1946. 


Most  economists  and  business  observers  are  convinced  that  early 
next  year  this  country  will  have  a  business  recession.   Apparently  the 
only  difference  of  opinion  among  them  is  the  severity  of  the  decline. 
But  the  strange  thing  about  the  impending  recession  is  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  public  will  welcome  it  if  it  comes. 

It  is  not  because  the  public  wishes  to  undergo  a  period  of  strain 
or  hardship  that  they  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  a  letdown  in  busi- 
ness, but  they  are  so  tired  and  resentful  of  current  high  prices  that 
almost  any  change  is  welcome,  and  they  feel  that  some  sort  of  a  shock  is 
necessary  to  correct  the  many  inequities  which  now  exist. — J.  W.  Ward, 
in  los  Angeles  Examiner,  November  3,  1946. 


The  Wall  Street  Journal  assures  us  that  while  housewives  are  having 
a  terrible  time  getting  a  little  meat  the  profits  of  the  big  packers 
'will  compare  favorably'  with  1945  and  may  surpass  that  luscious  year. 

The  Journal  offers  three  explanations.  At  the  top  of  the  list  is 
'elimination  of  excess  profits  taxes.'   Congress  is  responsible  for 
that.   Our  lawmakers  didn't  reduce  the  income  tax  of  the  man  who  works, 
but  it  cleared  the  way  for  profiteers  to  pile  up  their  gains,  even  if 
they  didn't  produce  as  much  beef  and  other  things  as  the  people  desired. 

These  pleasant  prospects  are  not  confined  to  the  packers.   The 
Southeastern  Greyhound  Lines  has  applied  to  the  I.C.C.  for  permission 
to  declare  a  100  per  cent  stock  dividend.   The  Greyhound  accumulated 
such  a  monumental  surplus  during  the  war  that  in  December,  1944,  it 
announced  a  100  per  cent  stock  dividend,  which  increased  the  number  of 
outstanding  shares  from  271,409  to  542,818.   Now  it  proposes  to  double 
the  latter  figure.   Thus  stockholders  will  have  four  times  as  many 
shares  as  they  had  two  years  ago,  and  they  haven't  invested  an  addi- 
tional cent. 

This  is  all  very  startling  and  somewhat  disturbing,  but  have  you 
read  a  word  of  criticism  in  any  newspaper?  What  would  happen  to  a  labor 
union  which  proposed  to  increase  its  members  wages  300  per  cent  in  less 
than  two  years? — Federation  News,  October  26,1946. 


The  federal  payroll  has  been  cut  to  2,464,000  employes  from  a  peak 
of  3,770,000,  amounting  to  a  35  per  cent  reduction  since  June  30,  1945. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  reported,  however,  that  there  still 
are  2%  times  as  many  government  workers  now  as  before  the  war. 

The  biggest  reduction  took  place  in  the  war  department.  Substan- 
tial increases  were  recorded  in  the  veterans  administration  and  in  the 
post  office. — Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  November  6,  1946. 


Fascism — not  Communism — is  the  major  peril  within  America,  in  the 
opinion  of  0.  John  Rogge,  until  recently  special  assistant  to  the  United 
States  attorney  general.  Rogge  spoke  before  800  members  of  Town  Hall 
at  the  Biltmore  Hotel  yesterday.... 

Rogge  spoke  on  'The  Reconversion  of  American  Fascism,*  and  he  indi- 
cated that  native  fascism  apparently  is  reconverting  without  any  gov- 
ernment restrictions. — Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  November  5,  1946. 
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Are  the  cotton  exchanges  legitimate  markets  these  days  or  just 
gambling  joints? 

That  is  the  question  which  is  becoming  incre 
view  of  the  strange  conduct  of  exchange  officials 
weeks.  Yesterday — for  the  third  time  since  Octob 
shop  merely  because  prices  were  dropping  too  low. 

That  isn't  cricket  according  to  all  the  theo 
kets.   Buyers  and  sellers  are  supposed  to  meet  in 
and  then  supply  and  demand  automatically  set  the 
not  happening  these  days  in  the  cotton  exchanges, 
isn't  acting  'right.' — PM,  October  31,  1946. 


asingly  pertinent  in 

during  the  past  two 

er  18 — they  closed  up 

ries  about  free  mar- 
these  open  markets 

right  price.   That  is 
that  is,  the  price 


M.  T.  Harl,  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
has  advised  all  member  banks  to  get  rid  of  their  holdings  of  real  estate 
by  the  end  of  next  year.... 

It  would  appear  that  the  concern  which  Mr.  Harl  exhibits  about 
banks  owning  real  estate,  particularly  at  today's  prices,  is  well 
founded.  Prices  of  houses  and  real  estate  already  are  reported  to  have 
receded  from  the  top  of  several  months  ago  and  the  heavy  demand  for 
living  quarters  which  boosted  prices  to  new  highs  appears  to  have 
lessened  considerably. 

The  ordinary  small  residence  which  today  in  California  costs 
$10,000  to  build  could  have  been  built  in  1941  for  approximately  $3,500, 
according  to  some  building  authorities.   But  the  comparable  house  built 
in  1941  was  far  superior  in  every  way  to  the  one  erected  this  year.   It 
was  built  of  dried  lumber,  had  better  hardware  and  plumbing  fixtures; 
superior  flooring,  and  workmanship  in  general  was  superior  to  that  of 
today. . . . 

Many  house  buyers  of  today  are  unwilling  purchasers.   They  are 
buying  because  that  is  the  only  way  they  can  get  a  place  in  which  to 
live.  Perhaps  they  have  no  intention  of  remaining  in  California  and 
will  be  willing  to  sacrifice  their  equities  when  the  time  comes  for  them 
to  move. — Los  Angeles  Examiner,  October  30,  1946. 


Experienced  economists  here  (Washington,  D.  C.)  believe  Santa 
Claus'  Christmas  present  to  American  business  will  be  a  sharp  price 
deflation  around  the  turn  of  the  year.... 

"The  sooner  the  break  comes,  the  better  for  the  country,"  one  of 
these  economists  phrased  it. — PM,  October  31,  1946. 

•  •   • 

Walter  B.  Weisenburger,  executive  vice  president,  said  this  year 
the  N.A.M.  has  a  budget  of  $4,700,000,  an  increase  of  $1,000,000  over 
last  year,  and  he  suavely  declared  that  it  would  be  devoted  to  an 
•educational  program.' 

What  he  means  by  'educational  program'  is  certainly  well  known  by 
every  newspaperman  and  everyone  who  endeavors  to  keep  in  touch  with  what 
is  going  on  in  the  world. 

The  N.A.M. 's  idea  of  an  educational  campaign  is  to  flood  the  coun- 
try with  propaganda,  all  aimed  at  building  up  Big  Business  and  tearing 
down  labor  organizations  of  all  kinds. — Labor,  November  2,  1946. 

•  •   • 

The  (London)  Daily  Express  said  today  that  the  rifle  used  by 
Britain's  armed  forces  will  be  redesigned  as  part  of  a  long  range  pro- 
gram to  standardize  British  equipment  with  the  sizes  and  patterns  of 
American  arms.   The  new  rifle  will  be  of  .300  caliber  instead  of  .303. 

Declaring  that  the  decision  was  made  by  the  cabinet,  the  Express 
said  the  purpose  of  the  change  was  to  enable  Britain  to  'buy  freely  in 
American  arms  markets'  in  any  future  emergency. — Los  Angeles  Examiner, 
October  30,  1946. 
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The  useful  leaders  of  industry  and  Government  are  seeking  to  offset 
rises  in  money  wages  with  compensating  economies. 

Certainly  the  high  price  tag  placed  on  an  hour  of  human  energy 
(labor)  will  encourage  the  increased  use  of  tools  (capital)  and  me- 
chanical energy  (horsepower) .  Every  time  human  labor  is  arbitrarily' 
marked  up  without  an  offsetting  improvement  in  output  per  man-hour,  the 
effect  is  to  make  electric  power  relatively  a  bargain  and  to  make  pro- 
ductive tools  more  attractive  than  ever  before. — M.  S.  Rukeyser  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Examiner,  October  27,  1946. 

•  •  • 

Tests  conducted  at  the  Steel  Co.  of  Canada  indicate  that  while  use 
of  oxygen  in  the  openhearth  holds  great  promise,  the  shortening  of  scrap 
melting  time  (by  at  least  2%   hours)  requires  that  scrap  charging  be 
greatly  accelerated  to  obtain  advantages  of  the  use  of  oxygen.   It  is 
believed  that  bubbling  oxygen  into  the  molten  metal  bath  will  substan- 
tially lessen  the  refining  time.  Recent  spot  tests  indicate  an  output 
increase  of  more  than  40  per  cent  in  some  cases. — Iron  Age,  October  31, 
1946. 

•  •  • 

All  types  of  American-made  rubber  will  be  produced  from  petroleum 
sources,  with  alcohol  processing  units  completely  eliminated,  after 
December  1. 

This  was  revealed  yesterday  by  58  industrial  and  governmental 
leaders  of  the  nation's  rubber  program,  as  they  prepared  for  their 
three-day  conference  starting  today  at  the  Mayfair  Hotel. 

The  conference  will  be  concerned  with  methods  of  further  reducing 
production  costs  and  increasing  efficiency  of  American  rubber  produc- 
tion.— Los  Angeles  Examiner,  November  5,  1946. 


• 


Government  officials  said  today  that  corn  cobs  and  peanut  shells 
soon  may  be  used  in  the  production  of  motor  fuels. 

They  made  their  prediction  in  hailing  the  start  of  operations  here 
of  the  Agriculture  Department's  new  synthetic  liquid  fuel  division. 

Dr.  L.  B.  Howard,  chief  of  the  Department's  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
and  Industrial  Chemistry,  will  direct  the  research,  which  is  expected  to 
have  an  important  bearing  on  the  future  use  of  alcohol  as  a  supplement 
to  gasoline. 

The  plant  will  process  enough  gasoline,  such  as  corn  cobs,  sugar 
cane,  bagasse,  peanut  shells,  flax  shives,  and  hulls  of  oats,  cotton 
seed  and  rice,  to  produce  about  500  gallons  of  alcohol  a  day,  Howard 
said.   The  plant  will  also  experiment  with  cereal  straws  and  corn 
stalks. — Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  November  1,  1946. 


WAA  estimates  that  by  July  1947  it  will  have  acquired,  for  dis- 
posal, some  $33  billion  worth  of  property — an  amount  approximating  one- 
third  of  the  prewar  national  income. — Iron  Age,  October  31,  1946. 

•  •   • 

Several  other  people  living  in  the  town  had  mentioned  that  vote- 
buying  is  an  accepted  practice  in  Prestonburg  (Kentucky) .   On  election 
days,  they  said,  miners  and  their  families  came  down  out  of  the  hills 
ready  to  sell  one  vote  or  the  vote  of  the  entire  family  at  a  dollar  a 
vote.  Asked  about  this,  Mayor  Arnold  replied:   "That's  a  damn  lie. 
Things  have  changed  in  the  last  few  years.  The  price  is  now  as  high  as 
five  dollars  a  vote." — New  Republic,  October  28,  1946. 

•  •  • 

Despite  the  paper  shortage  the  government  is  sure  it  can  find 
enough  to  print  the  needed  next  batch  of  665  million  income-tax  blanks. 
— The  New  Republic,  November  4,  1946. 
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WHAT  HAPPENS  NOW? 


By  voting  the  republicans  'in'  you  no  doubt  expect  something  to  happen.  Well,  it 
will — more  of  the  same.  Remember  politicians  only  play  according  to  the  rules  of 
the    Price    System    game,    and.    brother,    in   that   game   you    are    not   slated    to    win. 


SO,  you've  had  enough —  and  you 
voted  Republican!  All  our  prob- 
lems are  on  the  way  to  solution, 
our  way  of  life  has  been  saved  and  the 
country  is  once  more  on  the  right 
track!  Everything  is  hunky-dory  again. 
That's  what  you  think! 

We  said  the  same  thing  back  in  1932 
when  we  elected  the  Democratic  party 
to  power,  remember?  But  no,  you 
wouldn't  remember  that  far  back.  You 
never  do.  But  we  did  it  just  the  same, 
thinking  that  the  mess  of  trouble  Mr. 
Hoover  and  the  Republican  party  had 
gotten  us  into  could  be  fixed  up  nicely 
by  electing  someone  else.  We  do  it 
every  time,  and  now  we've  done  it 
again.  Even  in  the  face  of  all  our  past 
experiences,  we  still  think  that  the 
surest  way  to  solve  all  of  America's 
social  problems  is  to  elect  the  opposite 
party  to  power.  Time  after  time  we  do 
it  and  get  stung  every  time.  One 
would  think  that  sooner  or  later  we 
Americans  would  learn  that  our  social 
problems  are  not  amenable  to  political 
solution,  and  that  we  would  start  look- 
ing for  some  other  way  out  of  our 
dilemma.  But  we  don't,  do  we?  We 
keep  going  right  back  for  more  of  the 
same.  They  say  experience  is  the  best 
teacher,  but  sometimes  the  process  of 
learning  by  this  method  seems  awfully 
slow  and  painful. 

On  the  surface,  conditions  facing 
our  politicians  today  are  the  reverse  of 
what  they  were  in  1932.  In  that  year 
prices  were  at  rock  bottom.  Very  few 
could  make  a  profit,  and  businesses 
were  failing  right  and  left.  Cutthroat 
competition  was  the  order  of  the  day 
and  it  was  a  free-for-all.  Millions  were 
jobless,  factories  were  closed  down  and 
the  bottom  had  dropped  out  of  every- 
thing. Today,  prices  are  sky-high,  goods 
of  all  kinds  are  scarce  and,  therefore, 
in  demand,  so  business  is  booming. 
Jobs  are  comparatively  plentiful,  al- 
though wages  offered  for  three-fourths 
of  them  are  not  sufficient  to  keep  a 
man  and  his  family  in  any  degree  of 
comfort.    The    main    job    before    our 


politicians  today  is  to  keep  prices  from 
going  any  higher  and  to  find  some  way 
of  stabilizing  our  economy.  Yes,  on  the 
surface,  things  look  quite  different. 

Yet  underneath,  the  social  trends  are 
exactly  the  same  as  they  were  in  1932, 
except  that  they  have  been  greatly 
accelerated  because  of  the  war.  Before 
the  depression,  which  Mr.  Roosevelt 
and  the  Democratic  party  inherited, 
prices  were  also  sky-high.  Business  was 
booming,  jobs  were  plentiful  and  every- 
thing was  going  great  guns — just  like  it 
is  today.  And  that  boom  followed  a 
war,  just  like  this  one.  In  fact,  all  booms 
have  resulted  from  wars  because  wars 
are  wonderful — for  business.  After 
every  war  there  is,  of  course,  a  let- 
down during  the  readjustment  period 
and  then  we  start  to  climb  again.  Prices 
rise,  people  have  jobs,  business  is  good 
and  we  go  up  and  up  and  up.  But 
what  goes  up  must  come  down,  and  so 
down  we  come — with  a  crash  that  is 
heard  'round  the  world.  Every  down- 
ward swoop  takes  us  deeper  than  the 
one  before  and  the  resulting  depression 
lasts  longer  than  the  one  before.  And 
the  funny  thing  is  that  they  happen 
regardless  of  what  political  party  is  in 
power.  One  would  almost  think  politi- 
cal parties  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  these  disconcerting  disruptions  of 
our  social  economy.  One  might  be 
inclined  to  think  that  perhaps  some- 
thing else  is  causing  these  periodic  de- 
pressions. 

SOMETHING  IN  COMMON 

Well,  in  looking  over  the  situation 
and  analyzing  it  carefully,  we  do  find 
that  each  boom  and  the  ensuing  de- 
pression have  something  in  common. 
By  a  peculiar  coincidence,  each  is 
marked  by  an  increase  in  the  number 
and  efficiency  of  the  machines  we  use 
in  our  manufacturing  industries  over  the 
number  that  were  in  use  during  the 
preceding  depression.  Also,  we  note 
that  each  depression  is  preceded  by  a 


new  record  of  production.  Furthermore, 
each  depression  is  marked  by  a  greater 
number  of  unemployed  than  the  one 
before.  Strangely  enough,  this  pattern 
has  been  closely  followed  since  the 
machine  was  first  introduced,  not  only 
in  our  own  country  but  in  England  and 
other  European  countries  also.  Do  you 
suppose  there  might  just  possibly  be 
some  connection  between  this  con- 
stantly increasing  productive  capacity 
of  ours  and  the  increasing  frequency 
and  depth  of  these  depressions? 

Do  you  suppose  we  have  voted  the 
republicans  into  office  just  in  time  to 
welcome  the  next  great  depression? 
Wouldn't  it  be  a  joke  on  them?  They'd 
get  blamed  for  everything.  Here  we 
have  an  unquestioned  era  of  pros- 
perity which  is  going  to  last  for  years 
and  years,  so  the  economists  tell  us. 
We  put  the  republicans  into  office  and 
then  the  whole  thing  blows  up  and 
everything  goes  to  pot!  It  must  be  their 
fault.  That's  what  we  will  say  if  it 
happens,  isn't  it? 

THE  FAULT  IS  YOURS 

But,  fellow  Americans,  it  will  not  be 
their  fault — it  will  be  yours.  Yes,  that's 
what  we  said — yours!  By  the  mere  act 
of  voting  a  political  party  into  office 
you  are  asking  for  more  of  the  same. 
You  are  demanding  more  temporary 
booms,  more  depressions,  more  wars, 
more  unemployment,  more  poverty, 
more  misery — more  of  everything  that 
you  expect  them  to  get  rid  of.  Why 
don't  you  wake  up?  Profit  from  past 
experiences  and  realize  that  the  prob- 
lems of  this  North  American  Continent 
are  technological  in  character  and  not 
political.  They  are  problems  that  have 
arisen  concurrently  with  the  rise  in  the 
technology  of  this  Area.  They  are 
problems  that  can  be  solved  by  the 
scientist  and  the  technician — most  cer- 
tainly not  by  the  politician.  He  is  as 
helpless  as  you  and  I  in  solving  the 
social    problems    that    you    have    seen 
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increase  in  direct  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  technology  of  this  Contin- 
ent. 

Every  time  we  install  a  new  piece  of 
automatic  equipment,  we  do  so  for 
just  two  reasons:  to  increase  production 
and  to  reduce  costs.  Each  new  piece 
of  equipment  put  into  use  by  any 
specific  industry  is  faster  and  more 
productive  than  its  predecessor.  If  it 
weren't,  there  would  be  no  point  in 
installing  it.  And  each  new  machine  is 
more  completely  automatic  than  the 
one  it  displaced  and  so  it  requires 
fewer  man-hours  of  human  labor  to  ac- 
complish the  same  result.  Obviously, 
then,  as  the  years  go  by  we  find  our- 
selves in  an  increasingly  better  position 
to  produce  more  in  a  shorter  time  and 
with  less  human  labor  than  ever  before. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  nation  the 
chief  problem  facing  our  citizens  was 
that  of  producing  enough  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together.  With  the  limited 
output  of  which  the  human  engine  is 
capable,  this  was  a  difficult  problem 
to  solve.  In  fact,  until  the  machine  ap- 
peared on  the  scene,  no  solution  was 
possible  and,  as  a  result,  scarcity  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  land.  And  with 
scarcity  went  value,  for  the  two  are 
always  together.  Value  depends  upon 
scarcity  for  its  existence  as  man  de- 
pends upon  air  and  it  can  be  main- 
tained  only  so   long  as  scarcity  exists. 

But  we  didn't  want  this  condition  of 
scarcity  to  continue  any  longer  than 
necessary.  We  wanted  goods  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  so  that  all  could  enjoy 
them.  That  meant  that  they  must  be 
produced  quickly,  cheaply  and  in  great 
quantities.  In  short,  the  problem  facing 
America  was  one  of  production.  And 
was  the  problem  eventually  solved? 
You  know  the  answer.  In  the  past  few 
years  we  have  seen  so  great  an  abund- 
ance that  much  of  it  had  to  be  thrown 
away  because  it  couldn't  be  sold  at  a 
profit.  Even  a  total  war  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  absorb  the  production  of  which 
America's  factories  are  capable.  Well, 
who  solved  this  problem  of  production? 
The  democrats?  The  republicans? 
Silly,  isn't  it?  We  all  know  that  our 
scientists  and  engineers  were  respon- 
sible for  the  solution  of  this  number  one 
problem  of  earlier  days. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  number  one 
problem  of  our  day.  No  longer  do  we 
question  whether  or  not  we  can  pro- 
duce any  given  article,  nor  do  we 
question  that  it  can  be  produced  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  satisfy  the  public 
demand.   What  puzzles  us  is  how  to  get 


our  products  into  the  hands  of  all  who 
want  them.  We  find  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  everyone  to  buy  them,  because 
not  everyone  has  the  money  with  which 
to  pay  for  them.  So,  quite  evidently, 
the  $64  question  of  our  day  is:  "How 
can  we  distribute  the  abundance  we 
know  we  can   produce?" 

Well,  let  us  take  a  brief  glance  at 
our  present  method  of  effecting  dis- 
tribution. Those  of  us  who  have  jobs 
work  at  them  in  order  to  be  able  to  buy 
the  things  we  need  to  sustain  life  at  a 
reasonable  degree  of  comfort.  We  do 
not  exactly  exchange  our  labor  directly 
for  bread,  butter,  meat,  vegetables, 
clothing  and  so  on.  To  do  so  would 
require  a  different  job  in  exchange  for 
each  commodity  and  that  would  be 
much  too  inconvenient  in  this  modern 
age.  So  most  of  us  work  at  just  one 
job  and,  at  certain  intervals,  we  receive 
from  our  employer  a  certificate  which 
indicates  that  we  have  earned  these 
commodities  up  to  a  certain  'value.' 
This  certificate  is  termed  'money'  and 
we  use  it  to  effect  the  exchange  of  our 
labor  for  those  commodities  we  require, 
up  to  the  limit  of  'value'  stated  on  the 
face  of  the  certificate.  It  makes  no 
difference  how  great  may  be  our  need, 
unless  the  amount  on  the  face  of  the 
certificate  is  set  high  enough  to  repre- 
sent the  total  value  of  the  goods  and 
services  we  need,  we  cannot  obtain 
them.  Though  we  starve,  we  cannot 
obtain  food;  though  we  freeze,  we 
cannot  obtain  clothing;  and  though  we 
are  homeless,  we  cannot  obtain  shelter. 
That  is  the  mandate  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem. 


THE  PRICE  SYSTEM  MAZE 

Now,  the  total  number  of  jobs  avail- 
able is  limited  by  the  total  number  of 
man-hours  required  in  the  production 
and  distribution  of  the  sum  total  of 
goods  and  services  available.  Thus,  if 
by  technological  means,  goods  are 
produced  with  very  few  man-hours  re- 
quired in  production,  very  few  man- 
hours  will  be  available  to  exchange  for 
those  goods  and  very  few  people  will 
be  able  to  acquire  them.  Yet  the  goods 
are  there  waiting  to  be  used.  The  only 
barrier  to  their  use  is  the  medium  of 
exchange,  money,  which  must  first  be 
passed  over  to  the  manufacturer  before 
the  goods  can  pass  to  the  consumer. 
Yet  it  would  be  such  a  simple  matter 
to  hand  them  over  directly  to  the  con- 
sumer. But,  of  course,  under  our  pres- 
ent methods,  that  is  impossible  because 


the  manufacturer  has  to  pay  out 
money  for  raw  materials,  equipment, 
factory,  labor,  utilities,  taxes,  interest 
on  investment  and  a  hundred  and  one 
other  items;  and  this  ne  must  get  back, 
plus  a  profit,  if  he  is  to  stay  in  business 
and  continue  to  make  the  goods. 

Now  suppose  we  imagine  that  all  this 
is  depicted  on  a  great  canvas.  We  see 
the  manufacturers  and  the  consumers 
and,  between  the  two,  a  complicated 
maze  representing  our  system  of 
money,  used  to  effect  an  exchange  be- 
tween the  two.  On  the  manufacturers' 
side  of  the  maze  is  a  mountainous  pile 
of  goods  of  all  kinds  which  our  factories 
can  produce,  but  which  our  consumers 
cannot  obtain  because  they  are  unable 
to  get  their  hands  on  enough  of  the 
medium  of  exchange.  Goods  can  only 
flow  through  the  intricate  paths  of  the 
maze  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  money  which  passes  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

Suppose  we  remove  from  the  pic- 
ture this  maze  which  acts  only  as  an 
obstruction  to  the  free  flow  of  goods 
from  the  producers  to  the  consumers. 
What  have  we  left?  Just  the  manu- 
facturers, the  consumers  and  the 
goods.  Nothing  is  left  to  prevent  the 
consumers  from  having  easy  access  to 
the  abundance  which  Is  being  pro- 
duced. Enough  goods  are  available  to 
provide  everyone,  manufacturers  in- 
cluded, with  a  standard  of  living  be- 
yond the  physical  limits  of  the  human 
being  to  consume.  It  would  be  a  simple 
matter  to  set  up  a  system  of  distribu- 
tion wherein  our  manufacturing  and 
service  functions  would  merely  produce 
whatever  was  needed,  shipping  the 
entire  production  to  a  central  distribut- 
ing point  from  which  it  would  be  sent, 
as  needed,  to  community  distributing 
points  throughout  the  nation.  From 
these  points  it  would  go  directly  to  the 
consumer  upon  presentation  of  a  re- 
quisition and  these  requisitions  would 
be  issued  to  every  consumer  (which,  of 
course,  means  all  of  us)  in  an  equal 
amount,  not  because  of  services  ren- 
dered, but  simply  because  we  happen 
to  be  citizens  of  this  North  American 
Continent.  Naturally,  some  form  of 
service  would  be  required  of  each 
citizen  but  only  to  the  limited  extent 
required  when  most  of  the  work  is 
done  by  machinery,  and  only  in  the 
particular  line  of  work  for  whic'h  he  or 
she  is  mentally  and  physically  qualified 
and  for  which  training  has  been  re- 
ceived. 
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Thus,  we  would  all  have  an  equal 
claim  upon  the  abundance  we  are  able 
to  produce  as  a  result  of  our  technolo- 
gical methods  of  production.  In  other 
words,  we  simply  connect  the  supply 
line  directly  to  the  consumer  instead  of 
running  it  through  the  interference 
control  of  our  present  monetary  system. 
In  short,  we  solve  our  number  one  prob- 
lem of  distribution  by  the  same 
methods  we  used  in  solving  that  of 
production.  It  is  a  technological  prob- 
lem and  can  be  solved  by  technological 
means — by  technicians  and   engineers. 

Instead,  we  have  turned  the  job  over 
to  the  Republican  party — to  politi- 
cians. 

Well,  what  happens  now?  Nothing, 
beyond  what  has  already  happened. 
We  must  remember  that  politicians, 
democrats  and  republicans  alike,  are 
elected  to  office  to  conduct  the  affairs 
of  the  nation  according  to  the  rules. 
Therefore,  if  they  abide  by  those  rules, 


the  game  will  proceed  as  before.  If 
they  violate  those  rules,  they  will 
quickly  find  themselves  in  trouble. 
Politicians  merely  act  as  the  referees  of 
the  Price  System  game.  The  rules  of 
the  game  are  set  for  the  benefit  of  the 
participants — those  large  corporate 
business  interests  who  actually  operate 
and  control  this  nation.  You  and  I  are 
no  more  participants  than  are  the 
crowds  at  football  games.  We  merely 
stand  on  the  sidelines  and  all  we  do  is 
choose  the  referees  once  in  a  while. 
Every  so  often  the  players  run  wild  and 
some  innocent   bystander  gets  hurt. 

The  funny  thing  about  this  Price  Sys- 
tem game  is  that  it  is  every  man  for 
himself.  It  is  not  characterized,  like  a 
football  game,  by  teamwork.  It  is  as 
though  each  player  on  a  football  team 
were  intent  only  on  scoring  for  his  own 
personal  glory  and  gain.  The  rules  of 
the  game  of  the  Price  System  permit 
and  encourage  this  kind  of  play,  so  if 


you  don't  like  it,  you  must  change  the 
rules.  And  we  mean  you  must  do  it! 
The  referees  can't.  They  have  been 
sent  into  the  game  to  referee  accord- 
ing to  existing  rules  and  this  they  will 
undoubtedly  do  to  the  best  of  their 
ability.  But  as  usual,  you  are  going  to 
get  hurt  just  as  you  'nave  in  the  past 
because  the  game  is  the  same.  The 
rules  remain  the  same.  The  results  are 
bound  to  be  the  same. 

So,  a  few  short  months  from  now 
when  the  players  are  again  running 
wild  and  the  conditions  which  you  ex- 
pect the  referees  to  change  remain  the 
same,  don't  blame  them.  They  will  have 
done  their  best  in  view  of  the  restric- 
tions placed  upon  them  by  the  rules  of 
the  game.  But  remember  what  we 
have  told  you  and  when  you  have  had 
enough,  don't  bother  to  vote  Demo- 
crat. Investigate  and  join  Technocracy! 
— Leslie  Bounds 


Doorway  to  Security 


THROUGHOUT  countless  centuries 
man  has  found  his  own  security  in 
the  insecurity  of  others.  He  has 
found  his  own  economic  and  cultural 
haven  at  the  expense  of  poverty  and 
subservience  in  the  majority.  He  has 
found  that  a  higher  station  in  life  was 
possible  only  for  the  few,  not  the  multi- 
tude. 

Today  there  is  no  security  in  Amer- 
ica, the  wealthiest  country  on  earth 
with  the  greatest  array  of  physical 
equipment  extant,  plus  an  abundant 
supply  of  extraneous  energy  to  do  its 
work.  What  irony!.  The  cause?  We 
have  made  tremendous  strides  tech- 
nologically while  we  have  stood  still 
in  our  method  of  social  operation.  In 
fact,  we  have  not  advanced  one  iota 
beyond  the  method  that  existed  in  the 
time  of  the  Pharaohs  of  Egypt.  They 
exchanged  goods  and  services  through 
the  process  of  buying  and  selling  at  a 
price  for  a  profit  exactly  the  same  as 
we  do  today.  It  was  a  Price  System 
then,  the  same  Price  System  that  we 
use  today.  Their  lot  then  and  our  lot 
today  differs,  however,  in  one  respect. 


You  want  economic  security.  It  cannot  be  insured  by  human  labor.  You  cannot 
have  it  under  a  Price  System.  Politics  cannot  give  it  to  you;  business 
won't.    There  is  only  one  way  to  security,  one  design  for  abundance.    Here  it  is. 


They  lived  under  conditions  of  natural 
scarcity  while  we  live  under  conditions 
of  a  potential  abundance,  and  it  is 
precisely  the  threat  of  the  arrival  of 
an  actual  abundance  that  is  turning  our 
Price  System  upside  down  and  inside 
out.  Result:  insecurity  is  on  the  in- 
crease both  for  the  'little  guy'  under 
the  economic  heap  as  well  as  the  'big 
guy'  sitting  on  top.  The  only  difference 
here  is  that  the  little  guy  knows  he  is 
insecure,  while  the  big  guy  doesn't 
know  it  yet!  Now  let's  analyze  the 
situation  and  get  an  intelligent  under- 
standing of  what  is  taking  place  in 
America  to  cause  increasing  insecurity, 
and  what  can  be  done  to  establish  se- 
curity for  life  for  every  man,  woman 
and    child    on   this   Continent. 

In  a  Price  System  the  only  normal 
way  to  get  buying  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  people  is  through  wages 
and  salaries.  That  means  that  people 
must  have  jobs.  This  was  no  problem 
in  the  early  years  of  our  nation  when 
a  natural  scarcity  existed.  With  the 
need  for  goods  always  exceeding  the 


supply,  there  was  always  a  demand 
for  additional  workers.  Since,  however, 
no  work  can  be  performed  without  the 
expenditure  of  energy,  and  since  the 
amount  of  energy  that  a  man  can  ex- 
pend is  extremely  limited,  he  could 
produce  only  a  limited  amount  of 
goods  by  hand-tool  methods.  He 
could  produce  only  a  scarcity,  so  the 
living  standard  was  correspondingly 
low.  Under  this  condition  it  made  no 
difference  how  many  men  worked, 
they  could  still  produce  only  a  scarcity, 
for  the  more  men  who  worked  the 
more  food,  clothing  and  housing  it 
took  to  supply  them  by  hand-tool 
methods  of  production. 

But  here  on  this  Continent  another 
kind  of  energy  has  been  moving  more 
and  more  into  the  field  of  production, 
extraneous  energy,  that  is  energy  out- 
side of  the  human  body,  energy  de- 
rived from  coal,  oil,  gas  and  falling 
water.  The  application  of  science  to 
the  means  of  production  is  technology. 
The  advance  of  technology  had 
reached  a  point  after  the  close  of 
World  War  I  (about   1920)  where  total 
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industrial  employment  had  attained  its 
peak  and  had  started  on  the  downward 
trend.  It  was  at  that  point  in  our 
history  that  the  demand  for  man-hours 
of  labor  began  to  decline,  chronic  un- 
employment set  in  and  insecurity 
stepped  into  the  picture.  Although 
the  standard  of  living  continued  to 
rise,  due  to  technological  production 
which  made  more  goods  available,  the 
relative    mass    buying    power    of    the 


Therefore,  the  more  energy  we  can 
employ  in  the  accomplishment  of 
work,  regardless  of  its  source,  the 
greater  will  be  the  amount  of  the  end 
product.  Now,  referring  to  Fig.  2,  the 
center  square  represents  a  quantity 
of  extraneous  energy  equal  to  the 
amount  formerly  expended  by  the  four 
hundred  men  mentioned  above.  This 
energy  is  applied  to  physical  equip- 
ment    which     in     turn     produces     the 
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people    began    to   decline   as   a    result 
of  Price  System  interference. 

Suppose  we  illustrate  man's  inability 
to  produce  but  a  scarcity  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  his  own  energy  alone.  Re- 
fer to  the  heavy  lined  square  at  the 
left  end  of  Fig.  I  which  represents  the 
energy  of  one  hundred  men.  The  sec- 
ond heavy  line  square  on  the  right 
represents  the  amount  of  food,  cloth- 
ing and  shelter  these  men  can  produce 
by  their  own  energy.  This  total  out- 
put of  the  one  hundred  men  is  in- 
sufficient to  satisfy  the  needs  of  these 
men  and  those  dependent  upon  them. 
There  is  not  enough  to  go  around  so 
that  everybody  can  enjoy  all  they  can 
consume.  Very  well,  then,  let's  put  an 
additional  one  hundred  men  to  work 
and  increase  the  amount  of  goods. 
Make  it  four  hundred  men.  This  surely 
will  result  in  plenty  for  all.  But  wait  a 
minute.  Now  we  have  four  hundred 
men  to  supply  instead  of  only  one 
hundred.  We  are  no  better  off  than  we 
were  in  the  beginning,  so  it  is  evident 
that  jobs  are  not  the  solution — not  even 
60,000,000  of  them.  The  answer  lies 
somewhere  else.  Now  let's  look  at 
technology  where  extraneous  energy  is 
used  instead  of  human  energy  and  see 
what  we  get  there. 

We  must  first  understand  that 
energy    is    the    capacity    to    do    work. 


amount  of  food,  clothing  and  shelter 
represented  by  the  right  hand  square. 
Notice,  however,  that  the  operation  of 
the  physical  equipment  to  which  this 
energy  has  been  applied,  requires  only 
the  original  one  hundred  men  to  direct 
and  control  it. 

Thus,  by  the  use  of  extraneous 
energy  applied  to  the  means  of  pro- 
duction, instead  of  human  energy  em- 
ploying hand-tools  to  produce,  we  have 
the  solution  to  the  problem  of  pro- 
duction. By  the  continuous  refinement 
and  increase  in  our  technology,  we 
have  not  only  increased  our  capacity 
to  produce,  but  the  need  for  man- 
hours  to  attend  and  direct  the  opera- 
tion of  this  technology  is  constantly 
declining.  The  increase  in  automaticity 
further    increases    productive   capacity 


while    the    demand    for    man-hours    of 
labor  is  still  further  reduced. 

In  short,  we  in  North  America  have 
reached  the  stage  where  the  more  we 
wish  to  produce  the  less  human  atten- 
tion is  required  to  operate  the  ma- 
chines, which  are  in  turn  attended  and 
controlled  by  other  machines.  That  is 
a  definite  trend  in  America  today,  and 
explains  what  Technocracy  means  when 
it  declares  that  in  order  to  produce 
more  we  must  work  less.  This  trend, 
toward  more  and  more  automaticity,  is 
unidirectional  and  irreversible  and  all 
the  powers  of  Washington  and  Wall 
Street  combined  cannot  arrest  it.  It  is 
the  direct  cause  of  the  condition  of  in- 
creasing disemployment  with  its  corres- 
ponding increase  in  insecurity. 

While  we  have  solved  our  problem 
of  production,  we  still  have  not  solved 
the  problem  of  distribution.  Under  a 
Price  System  method  of  social  oper- 
ations, which  was  designed  to  distribute 
a  scarcity  only,  it  is  plain  that  such  a 
system  cannot  distribute  an  abundance. 
Let  us  observe  that  when  any  product 
is  scarce  the  price  is  high.  As  the  avail- 
able amount  of  such  product  increases, 
the  price  declines.  Then,  when  an 
abundance  has  been  reached,  the  price 
disappears.  From  this  it  can  be  seen 
that  an  abundance  cannot  be  sold, 
traded  nor  bartered.  It  must  be  either 
destroyed  or  given  away.  While  our 
capacity  to  produce,  if  free  to  operate 
without  interference,  could  easily  give 
us  an  abundance  for  every  man,  woman 
and  child  on  the  Continent,  we  are 
being  denied  the  present  enjoyment  of 
such  an  abundance  because  the  insti- 
tution called  'business'  must  be  able  to 
sell  at  a  price  in  order  to  obtain  a 
profit,  even  though  that  means  sabo- 
taging human  welfare.  We  must  under- 
stand that  it  is  impossible  to  have  both 
business  and  an  abundance  at  one  and 
the  same  time. 
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Since,  however,  the  advance  of  tech- 
nology in  America  is  a  one-way  pro- 
gression, it  is  evident  that  eventually 
we  are  going  to  have  an  abundance 
forced  upon  us.  This  very  fact  foretells 
the  eventual  demise  of  our  Price  Sys- 
tem, whether  we  like  it  or  not.  It  is 
further  warning  that  we  are  going  to 
be  compelled  to  install  a  new  system 
of  social  operation,  one  that  will  be 
capable  of  distributing  that  abundance 
which  business  cannot  survive  under,  or 
else  we  shall  descend  into  a  condition 
of  chaos  and  ruin.  We  must  choose 
now  whether  we  wish  to  take  the  road 
up  and  on  to  a  new  America  of  abund- 
ance with  guaranteed  security  for  life, 
or  rush  down  the  road  to  chaos  and 
pass  out  of  the  picture  as  a  civilized 
nation.  There  will  be  no  third  choice. 

Security  we  can  have  if  we  choose 
to  install  Technocracy's  program  of 
social  operation  which,  as  stated  by 
the  Encyclopedia  Americana,  "Is  the 
only  program  of  social  and  economic 
reconstruction  which  is  in  complete 
intellectual  and  technical  accord  with 
the  age  in  which  we  live."  Technocracy 
means  the  application  of  science  to 
the  social  system.  Briefly,  it  proposes 
the  consolidation  and  coordination  of 
all  of  our  physical  equipment  into  one 
integrated,  Continental  unit,  operated 
by  a  Technological  Administration  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  and  distri- 
buting an  abundance  to  every  man, 
woman  and  child  on  the  North  Ameri- 
can Continent  from  birth  to  death.  The 
blueprint  and  specifications  for  such 
an  operational  design  are  all  ready  for 
installation  just  the  minute  the  Ameri- 
can people  demand  it.  But  demand  it 
they  must,  for  Technocracy  is  not  going 
to  force  its  program  upon  the  Ameri- 
can people.  That  includes  you.  So  you 
have  a  choice  to  make,  and  you  have 
but  a  short  time  in  which  to  make  up 
your  mind.  Start  investigating  Tech- 
nocracy at  once. 

In  summation  let  us  note  some  unde- 
niable facts:  You  want  economic  se- 
curity. It  cannot  be  insured  by  human 
labor.  You  cannot  have  it  under  a  Price 
System.  Politics  cannot  give  it  to  you; 
business  won't.  So  the  door  is  firmly 
closed  in  that  direction. 

Now,  let  us  look  in  another  direction 
and  observe  that  America  has  more 
natural  resources  than  any  other  like 
area  on  the  globe.  We  have  the 
greatest  array  of  physical  equipment 
for  converting  our  natural  resources 
into  use  forms  for  human  consumption 
of  any  other  nation  on  earth.  We  have 
approximately   three-fourths   of   all    of 
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the  trained  engineers  of  the  world,  plus 
a  mechanically-minded  people  to  oper- 
ate our  equipment  under  competent 
direction  to  produce  and  distribute  all 
the  goods  and  services  we  in  America 
can  possibly  consume.  We  have  ex- 
tremely favorable  climatic  conditions 
and  great  areas  of  fertile,  tillable  soil. 
We  have  abundant  sources  of  extrane- 
ous energy  for  doing  the  work  of 
America.  We  have  everything  at  our 
finger  tips  necessary  to  provide  the 
highest  standard  of  living  ever  known 
to  man,  plus  the  security  so  greatly 
needed  today.  The  law  of  the  land 
gives  us  the  authority  to  demand  and 
cause  to  be  installed  the  engineering 
method  of  social  operations  which 
would  produce  and  distribute  that 
abundance  which  we  all  desire. 

Americans  must  organize  to  work  for 
the  immediate  installation  of  Technoc- 
racy's program  of  overall  Continental 
operation  now  demanded  by  the  course 
of  events,  so  that  we  can  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  our  resources  and  technol- 
ogy to  the  end  that  an  abundance  will 
be  an  actuality.  Therein  lies  your  se- 
curity   for    life.    There    is    your    oppor- 


tunity. If  you  want  it  bad  enough  you 
will  waste  no  time  making  a  full  investi- 
gation of  Technocracy's  program  for 
America,  and  then  you  will  join  the 
only  Organization  of  North  Americans 
with  a  program  for  this  Continent.  Are 
you  equal  to  it?  Very  well,  contact  the 
nearest  Section  of  Technocracy  and 
begin  asking  questions.  Tomorrow  may 
be  too  late! 

— A.   R.   Moreton 

/      /      / 

Forty-eight  veterans'  families  in  [Ro- 
chester, N.  Y.]  launched  a  campaign 
against  slot  machines  today — at  least 
the  kind  that  are  on  washing  machines 
in  their  state  housing  project. 

They  don't  see  why  they  can't  use 
their  own  machines.   .   .   . 

The  families  opposed  a  dictum 
posted  by  Follett  L.  Greeno,  manager 
of  the  local  state  housing  project,  or- 
dering privately  owned  washing  ma- 
chines to  be  removed  from  the  base- 
ment of  the  new  Concord  Apartments 
in  favor  of  coin-operated  machines. 

— Los  Angeles  Daily  News, 
November    19,    1946. 
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A  Desert  in  the  Making 


The  installation  of  a  complete  design  of  Continental 
Hydrology  control  will  halt  the  destrgctive  methods 
now   employed   in   our  lumber  and   pulp   industries. 


RECORD-BREAKING  increases  in 
the  lumber  and  the  pulp  and 
paper  industries  of  Canada 
marked  the  sixth  year  of  new  records, 
according  to  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics.  Dominion  Labor  Minister 
Humphrey  Mitchell  has  stated  that  an 
all-time  high  in  production  in  the  lum- 
ber and  the  pulp  industries  is  antici- 
pated for  1947.  The  77  puip  mills  of 
Canada  produced  5,600,814  tons  of 
pulp  in  1945.  The  Newsprint  Associa- 
tion of  Canada  has  estimated  the  out- 
put for  first  seven  months  of  1946  at 
2,359,962  tons,  or  an  increase  of  30% 
over  a  similar  period  in    1944. 

Such  items  as  these  are  front  page 
news  to  those  who  have  to  get  on  some 
payroll  in  order  to  eat.  They  also  help 
to  settle  the  question  of  some  of  those 
60,000,000  jobs.  It  shows  that  there 
is  still  plenty  of  employment  of  a  cer- 
tain kind.  But  if  we  look  behind  the 
juicy  news  and  analyze  Price  System 
propaganda  a  different  picture  reveals 
itself. 

The  cutting  of  age-old  trees  and  the 
destruction  of  the  young  growth  on  the 
watersheds  is  usually  followed  by  fires, 
and  then  the  area  is  settled  by  those 
hardy  pioneers  who  e.ke  out  a  miserable 
existence  in  the  rocks  and  stumps.  The 
natural  mulch  of  a  forest  that  took 
nature  ages  to  build  up  is  destroyed 
by  fire  and  what  is  left  is  blown  away 
by  the  winds,  or  carried  away  by  water 
erosion  due  to  loss  of  young  under- 
growth, because  of  faulty  Price  System 
methods  of  utilizing  our  resources. 

In  the  helter-skelter  of  North  Ameri- 
ca's yesteryear  of  expansionist  econ- 
omy, even  the  antiquated  methods  of 
logging  by  hand-tools  denuded  the 
Cascades  and  the  Sierras.  Today  the 
Price  System  utilizes  modern  tech- 
nology, and  two  hundred  thousand  men 
turned  loose  in  the  forests  of  Canada 
with  caterpillars,  bulldozers  and  power 
saws  will  make  the  legend  of  Paul  Bun- 
yan  and  his  Blue  Ox  look  like  a  sparrow 
logging  toothpicks  for  a  nest.  But  the 
rape  of  America's  abundant  resources 
must  go  on  so  long  as  we  tolerate  the 


anachronisms  of  the  Price  System.  And 
the  Laurentian  shield  is  getting  the 
same  as  the  Rockies. 

When  the  lusty  pioneers  invaded  the 
plains  region  of  the  Midwest,  the 
prairie  sod  was  thick  and  the  water 
table  high,  providing  a  vast  pasture 
land  for  the  numerous  buffalo  herds 
that  roamed  the  prairies.  The  great 
plains  were  in  biologic  equilibrium. 
Land-hungry  'farmers'  took  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  settle  on  the  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  prairie  land  opened 
up  by  the  railroads,  states  and  prov- 
inces. A  glorious,  temporary  success 
followed.  The  accessories  after  the 
fact,  drought,  soil  erosion  and  the  low- 
ering of  the  Continental  water  table, 
were  the  inevitable  result  of  'mining' 
the  soil  and  denuding  the  forest  areas. 
Chased  out  of  the  plains  regions  in  the 
thirties,  the  soil  forest  'miners'  con- 
tinue the  same  fau'lty  methods  in  the 
park  belts. 

Today  in  the  area  of  the  Palliser 
triangle,  an  area  extending  from  south- 
ern Alberta  to  Saskatoon,  in  Saskatche- 
wan, on  to  the  49fh  parallel  in  south- 
western Manitoba,  and  which  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Great  Plains  of  Mid- 
western United  States,  we  see  abortive, 
Price  System  political  and  'free  enter- 
prise' methods,  such  as  the  Red  Deer 
and  the  Lethbridge  irrigation  districts 
in  Alberta;  the  Swift  Current  region 
and  the  Souris  projects  in  Saskatche- 
wan; farm  dug-outs  and  water  reser- 
voirs built  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Prairie  Farm  Rehabilitation  Act. 
Amidst  the  political  confusion,  there 
is  no  such  design  as  an  integral  control 
of    the    waterways    of    this    area,     no 


method  of  diverting  to  the  prairies  the 
abundance  of  life-giving  water  that 
now  flows  into  the  Arctic  through  the 
Mackenzie  and  the  Hudson's  Bay. 

Every  autumn  when  the  threshing 
season  arrives,  we  can  see  the  horizon 
lighted  with  the  fires  of  burning  straw- 
piles,  tons  of  cellulose  going  up  in 
smoke — cellulose,  the  basis  of  paper, 
rayon  and  many  plastics.  But  the  old 
'wild  cat,'  price,  says  straw  is  too  cheap 
and  must  be  burnt  while  'jobs,'  payrolls, 
profits  and  cellulose  come  out  of  the 
scarcer  timber.  Each  spring  the  air  is 
filled  with  smoke  from  the  piles  of 
young  growth  that  have  been  slashed 
out  in  the  lumbering  regions,  and  also 
in  the  park  belts  to  open  up  more  land 
for  'mining.' 

Technocracy  is  the  only  organiza- 
tion on  the  North  American  Continent 
that  has  offered  gratis  a  design  for 
Continental  operation,  an  integral  part 
of  which  is  a  Continental  Hydrology, 
which  would  provide,  not  piddling  irri- 
gation projects  or  farm  dugouts,  but  a 
Continental  waterway  system  for  trans- 
portation, for  irrigation  and  develop- 
ment of  hydroelectric  power.  (For 
further  information  on  Technocracy's 
specifications  for  a  Continental  Hydro- 
logy control  see  TECHNOCRACY 
Magazine,  Series  A-7  and  A- 1 6,  The 
TECHNOCRAT,  June,  1944,  The 
Northwest  Technocrat,  Vol.  IX,  No. 
104,  and  Technocracy  Digest,  October, 
1946.) 

The  floods  and  droughts  are  but 
warnings  of  Providence  that  we  North 
Americans  had  better  mend  our  ways. 
Investigate  and  join  Technocracy  now! 
It  is  the  only  organization  on  this  Con- 
tinent that  provides  a  design  of  opera- 
tion that  will  obliterate  the  sacrilege 
that  our  fathers  and  we,  ourselves,  have 
imposed  on  the  Continent  of  North 
America.  Do  it  TODAY,  for  if  we 
continue  with  our  destructive  methods, 
the  desert  in  the  making  will  become 
the  North  American  Sahara. 

— T.  D.  Carter 


THOSE  GOOD  OLD  THIRTIES 

In  1934: 
2,400,000   men  and  women  throughout  the  world  died  of  starvation. 
1,200,000  committed  suicide  as  the  only  way  out  for  them. 
1,000,000  wagon  loads  of  wheat  were  burned. 
267,000  wagon  loads  of  coffee  and 
516,000,000  pounds  of  sugar,  and 
50,000,000  pounds  of  rice,  and 
50,000,000  pounds  of  meat  were  destroyed! 

156  treaties  to  preserve  peace  were  signed. 
— Figures  from  League  of  Nations  sources  as  quoted  in  The  Postal  Advocate. 
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News   of   the   Organization 


Right:  As  part  of  the  Symbolization  program  of  the  Or- 
ganization, members  of  Section  I,  R.  D.  11233,  erected 
a  huge  Monad  on  the  U.  S.  Highway  near  Wicltenburg, 
Arizona. 

Size  of  the  huge  sign  is  demonstrated  by  the  group  of 
members  gathered  around  it.  Few  visitors  in  the  Wicken- 
burg  area  will  fail  to  see  this  familiar  symbol  of  the 
Organization. 

— Techphotos  by  Brigg:. 


Lower  right:  Section  I,  R.  D.  12348,  Victoria,  British 
Columbia,  displays  an  attractive  billboard  adjoining  its 
Headquarters,  attracting  the  attention  of  the  residents  of 
that   city. 


Below:  At  the  Fair  in  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Section  I,  R.  D. 
I  1353,  arranged  a  literature  booth  to  publicize  the  Organi- 
zation. In  addition  to  the  official  literature,  a  model  of 
Technocracy's  Flying  Wing  and  the  official  chart  'Irrever- 
sible Physical  Trends  Shape  America's  Destiny'  were  also 
displayed. 

— Techphotos  by  Matthias. 
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The  Pursuit  of  Happiness 


THE  increasing  technological  or- 
chestration of  this  Continent  is 
producing  such  a  plethora  of  goods 
and  services  that  there  soon  will  be 
forced  upon  our  society  the  choice  of 
a  governance  which  will  be  entirely  re- 
sponsible for  the  material  well-being 
of  every  one  of  its  citizens  from  birth 
to  death.    . 

We  are  not  equal  as  man  to  man. 
We  are  unequal  in  our  capacity  to 
serve  and  we  are  unequal  in  our  ca- 
pacity to  consume.  We  will,  however, 
be  equal  as  citizens.  Citizenship  will 
be  an  equal  obligation  of  service  by 
all,  bringing  to  all  an  equal  and  irrefut- 
able claim  upon  the  abundance  of  our 
Continental   wealth. 

The  march  of  events  is  bringing  the 
American  people  face  to  face  with  the 
need  of  invoking  that  part  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  which 
states  that  "whenever  any  Form  of 
Government  becomes  destructive  of 
these  ends,  it  is  the  Right  of  the  Peo- 
ple to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to 
institute  new  Government,  laying  its 
foundations  on  such  principles  and  or- 


ganizing its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to 
them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect 
their  Safety  and  Happiness." 

Technocracy  is  doing'  its  best  to  be 
ready  when  the  American  people  de- 
cide to  claim  their  rights  under  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

How  fortunate  we  inhabitants  of  this 
most  favored  of  all  Continents  are: 
Previous  generations  had  to  venture 
forth  in  the  darkness,  groping  their  way 
slowly.  Today,  the  next  step  in  the 
structure  of  human  society  is  already 
charted.  Its  magnitude  is  staggering. 
Its  possibilities  for  following  the  pursuit 
of  happiness  are  innumerable  and  enor- 
mous. 

You  will  not  be  able  to  remain  un- 
affected in  this  greatest  of  all  social 
constructions.  Why  not  be  in  the  van- 
guard and  fill  a  post  where  you  are 
needed,  and  where  you  will  become  a 
live  hero?  Our  forefathers  went  out 
many  times,  for  lesser  causes,  to  be- 
come dead  ones.  Align  yourself  with 
Technocracy  in  your  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness! 

— From  Technocracy   Magazine, 
Series  A,   No.    14. 
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R. 

D. 

11733 

P.  O.  Box   123 

Corona,  California 

Section 

2, 

R. 

D. 

11733 

P.  O.  Box  202 

Garden  Grove,  California 

Section 

3, 

R. 

D. 

11733 

1  1 8   E.  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Fullerton,   California 

Section 

1, 

R. 

D. 

1  1734 

P.  O.  Box   123 

Hinkley,  California 

Section 

2, 

R. 

D. 

11734 

845   East  D  Street 

Colton,  California 

Section 

4, 

R. 

D. 

11734 

Box  523 

Victorville,   California 

Section 

7, 

R. 

D. 

11734 

R.  2,  Box  524 

Redlands,  California 

R.   D.    1  173-1 

[ 

R.  2,   Box    1  10 

Fontana,  California 

R.  D.    1183] 

1521   Carson  Street 

Torrance,   California 

Section 

2, 

R. 

D. 

11833 

8109  South  Vermont 

Los  Angeles  44,  California 

Section 

5, 

R. 

D. 

11833 

12213  Lonq  Beach  Blvd. 

Lynwood,  California 

Section 

7, 

R. 

D. 

11833 

1619  East  Broadway 

Long    Beach  3,  California 

Section 

1, 

R. 

D. 

11834 

73  1  West  Eighth 

Lbs  Angeles   14,  California 

Section 

3, 

R. 

D. 

11834 

6053  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Hollywood   28,   California 

Section 

4, 

R. 

D. 

11834 

615  E.  Walnut  Street 

Pasadena  4,  California 

Section 

6, 

R. 

D. 

11834 

654  South  Atlantic 

Los  Angeles  22,  California 

Section 

15, 

R. 

D. 

11834 

233  South  Muscatel 

San  Gabriel,  California 

Section 

16, 

R. 

D. 

11834 

6702  Van  Nuys  Blvd. 

Van  Nuys,  California 

Section 

20, 

R. 

D. 

11834 

2107  Greenfield  Avenue 

Los  Angeles  25,  California 

Section 

1, 

R. 

D. 

11934 

1323  Robblns  Street 

Santa   Barbara,  California 

Section 

1, 

R. 

D. 

11935 

P.  O.  Box  1175 

Bakersfield,  California 

Section 

1, 

R. 

D. 

11936 

2703    McKenzie   Avenue 

Fresno  3,  California 

R.  D.   1203: 

r 

P.  O.  Box  373 

Merced,  California 

Section 

1, 

R. 

D. 

12137 

1015  S.  Seventh  Street 

San  Jose,  California 

Section 

1, 

R. 

D. 

12138 

3439  Fourth  Avenue 

Sacramento   14,  California 

Section 

1, 

R. 

D. 

12237 

236  McAllister  Street 

San  Francisco,  California 

Section 

2, 

R. 

D. 

12237 

4020  Broadway 

Oakland   II,  California 

Section 

3, 

R. 

D. 

12237 

P.  O.  Box  590 

Redwood  City,  California 

Section 

2, 

P. 

D. 

12238 

Box  1630,  Sebastopol  Road 

Santa  Rosa,  California 

Section 

1, 

R 

D. 

12240 

R.    1,   Box   152 

Gerber,  California 

EXPLANATORY  NOTE 

In  response  to  several  inquiries  re- 
garding the  article  'Veterans  on  Cru- 
sade' (Vol.  14.  No.  ft)),  which  stated 
that  veterans,  plus  their  wives  and  fam- 
ilies, would  total  at  least  86%  of  the 
population  of  the  nation,  we  offer  this 
explanation.  The  percentage  figure  was 
arbitrarily  set  by  the  author  of  the 
article,  who  has  explained  that  he  ar- 
rived at  the  figure  in  this  way:  "If  at 
any  time  the  veteran  population  of  the 
country  reaches  43%  of  the  adult 
males,  it  is  safe  to  estimate  that  86% 
of  the  total  population  will  fall  within 
the  category  of  intimate  family  rela- 
tionship, either  by  consanguinuity  or  by 
marriage — those  who  would  normally  be 
responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the  vet- 
eran in  case  of  his  total  disability,  and 
those  upon  whom  he  would  rely  for 
backing  in  a  major  issue  of  veteran  and 
social  welfare  of  the  type  we  are  ad- 
vocating." 

Mr.  Connor  (the  author)  further 
stated:  "Whether  or  not  the  veterans 
or  those  in  their  immediate  sphere  of 
influence  will  take  such  concerted  ac- 
tion is  another  matter.  The  fact  remains 
that  they  can  if  they  choose." 


Profit-conscious  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers  are 
worried  about  the  possibilities  of  a  war 
with  Russia.  It  may  cost  them  too 
much. 

According  to  a  recent  NAM  bulletin, 
"if  war  with  Russia  should  come,  the 
consensus  among  Washington  officials 
is  that  national  service — which  industry 
successfully  opposed  during  the  last 
war — will  have  to  be  imposed  imme- 
diately. 

"This  in  turn  would  necessitate  the 
conscription  of  all  the  productive  and 
transportation  resources  of  the  nation, 
and  the  elimination  of  the  profit  sys- 
tem— at  least  for  the  time  being.  It 
would  be  politically  impossible,  these 
government  leaders  agree,  to  force 
labor  to  work  in  plants  that  are  op- 
erated  on  a   profit  basis. 

"Few  military  leaders  believe  Russia 
could  be  defeated  by  atomic  bombs 
alone.  They  believe  invasion  and  oc- 
cupation would  be  necessary,  at  a  ter- 
rific expenditure  of  lives  and  material. 
One  top  official  estimated  that  the  cost 
of  a  war  with  Russia  would  increase  the 
national  debt  by  $500  to  $1,000  bil- 
lion." 

War  is  OK,  but  watch  that  profit 
system,  seems  to  be  the  NAM  slogan. 

— From  a  publication  of  the  International 
Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers,  Octo- 
ber 14,   1946. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American 
social  movement  with  a  North  American 
program  which  has  become  widespread  on 
this  Continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with 
any  other  organization,  group  or  association 
either  in  America  or  elsewhere.  The  basic 
unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section 
consisting  of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred.  It  is  not  a 
commercial  organization  or  a  political  party; 
it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowments 
and  has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported 
entirely  by  the  dues  and  donations  of  its 
own  members.  The  widespread  membership 
activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed  vol- 
untarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses 
are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff 
receives  subsistence  allowances.  The  annual 
dues  are  $6.00  which  are  paid  by  the  mem- 
ber to  his  local  Section.  Members  wear  the 
chromium  and  vermilion  insignia  of  Tech- 
nocracy— the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic 
symbol   signifying   balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy    originated 
1918-1919    when     Howard 
group    of    scientists 
mists    that    became 


n  the  winter  of 
Scott  formed  a 
engineers  and  econo- 
known    in     1920    as    the 


Technical  Alliance — a  .research  organization. 
In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non-profit, 
non-political,  non-sectarian  membership  or- 
ganization. In  1934  Howard  Scott,  Director- 
in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental  lecture 
tour  which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  pres- 
ent Continent-wide  membership  organiza- 
tion. Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown 
steadily  without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses,  or  rebirths.  This  is  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally 
held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in 
1942  when  it  made  the  tremendous  'dis- 
covery' that  Technocracy  had  been  reborn 
suddenly  full-fledged  with  all  its  members, 
headquarters,   etc.,   in   full   swing! 

WHERE7 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  almost  every  State  and  in  every 
province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition  therv 
are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama, 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other  places 
with  the  Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  glad  to  travel  many  miles  to 
discuss  Technocracy's  Program  with  any  in- 
terested people  and  Continental  Headquar- 
ters will  be  pleased  to  inform  any  one  of  the 
location  of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  mem- 
bership is  a  composite  of  all  the  occupations, 
economic  levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  Continent.  Membership  is  open 
only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens,  Asiatics 
and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By  poli- 
ticians is  meant  those  holding  elective  po- 
litical office  or  active  office  in  any  political 
party.)  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — 
so  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  American — 
you   are   welcome  in  Technocracy. 


The  TECH  NCXRAT 


NEWSMAGAZINE 

11833-  11834  AREA 
TECHNOCRACY  Inc. 


Presenting  an  analysis  of  news  items  gleaned  from  the  public  press 
indicating  North  America's  need  for  planned  direction  and  outlin- 
ing Technocracy's  design  for  victory  over  fascism,  poverty  and 
insecurity  on  this  Continent.       , 


Pamphlets 

Introduction    to    Technocracy.  .  .  .  25c 

Make   Way   for   Social   Change...  15c 

Man    Hours   and   Distribution....  15c 

The    Energy   Certificate 10c 

Science   Vs.  Chaos I0ci 

America — Now  and  Forever 15c 

The  Sellout  of  the  Ages 10c 

Total  Conscription,  Your 

Questions    Answered     10c 

I  Am  the  Price  System 
and 

The    Culture    of  Abundance 15c 

'There'll  Always  Be  An   England'  10c 
'Our  Country   Right  or  Wrong'.  .  .  15c 


Magazines 


The  Technocrat,  8113  So.  Vermont  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles  44,  Calif.,  20  cents;  $2.00  for  12 
issues;  $1.00  for  6  issues. 

Technocracy,  155  East  44th  St.,  New  York  17, 
N.  Y.,    15  cents;  no  subscriptions. 

Technocracy  Digest,  I  166  West  Georgia  St., 
Vancouver,  B.  C,  25  cents;  $2.50  for  12 
issues;   $1.25   for  6  issues. 

Great  Lakes  Technocrat,  843  Belmont  Ave., 
Chicago  14,  III.,  25  cents;  $2.50  for  12 
issues;   6  issue   trial   subscription   $1.25. 

Northwest  Technocrat,  813  Pine  St.,  Seattle  I, 
Wash.,   15  cents  a  copy;  $1.50  for  12  issues. 
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LISTEN: 

CALLING  ALL  AMERICANS 

Presented  by  Technocracy  Inc. 

KXLA  KPMC 


•(  I  I  10  on  your  dial) 
Every  THURSDAY,  6:15  p.m. 


( I  560  on  your  dial) 
Every  SUNDAY,   10:15  a.m. 


CKMO 

(Vancouver,  B.  C.) 
Every   MONDAY,  7: 1  5  p.  m. 
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This  land  area  is  our  heritage.  1+  is  our  home,  the  land  of  our 
future.  Here  on  this  Continent  we  must  live  our  days;  here 
our  children  will  live  after  us,  or  perish.  Technocracy  sets 
forth  a  challenge  to  the  patriotic  citizens  of  this  great  Con- 
tinent to  be  the  statesmen  of  a  new  era.  Read  'LET'S  RE- 
CLAIM OUR  HERITAGE,'  page  3. 
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JOIN  TECHNOCRACY  NOW! 


TECHNOCRACY  is  the  greatest  educational  force  the  ' 
world  has  ever  seen.  It  is  science's  greatest  press 
agenl;  it  is  the  greatest  force  towards  the  humaniza- 
tion  of  science.  It  is  tearing  down  the  walls  that  hide  the 
scientist  in  his  laboratory;  it  is  impelling  him  to  take  the 
leadership  in  the  construction  of  a  new  society.  Technoc- 
racy puts  in  the  hands  of  the  layman  the  all-conquering 
tools  of  science  with  which  to  mould  a  new  civilization. 

The  studies  of  Technocracy  embrace  practically  the  whole 
fields  of  science  and  industry  because  Technocracy  is  deal- 
ing with  social  phenomena  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
word  .  .  .  and  this  includes  not  only  actions  of  human 
beings,  but  also  everything  else  which  directly  or  indirectly 
affects  their  actions.  All  this  is  set  forth  in  the  22-lesson 
Study  Course  of  the  Organization.  The  purpose  of  the 
Technocracy  Study  Course,  which  is  for  members  only,  is 
not  to  give  to  any  person  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
science  and  technology,  but  rather  to  present  an  outline 
of  the  essential  elements  of  these  various  fields,  as  they 
pertain  to  the  social  problem,  in  a  unified  picture. 

The  Study  Course  of  Technocracy  conditions  its  students 
to  interpret  all  things  in  the  scientific  manner — to  demand 
objective  analyses,  exact  measurements,  and  factual  state- 
ments. The  condi Honed  members  of  Technocracy,  whether 
they  be  farmers,  bakers,  teachers,  or  dentists,  are  unique 
and  amazing  in  that  they  maintain  this  strictly  scientific 
attitude  in  all  their  actions.  They  are  no  longer  swayed  by 
emotions,  influenced  by  prejudices,  or  guided  by  egotistical 
considerations. 

To  them  science  becomes  an  everyday  reality,  not  the 
sublime  mystery  of  high-brows  in  their  temples.  .  .  .  The 
laws  of  thermo-dynamics  no  longer  are  incomprehensible 
terminologies  but  become  a  simple  and  interesting  demon- 
stration of  the  laws  by  which  we  abide  in  the  complexity 
of  functional  processes.  .  .  .  Chemistry,  biology,  and  physics 
that  were  so  cold  and  dead  and  dull  in  the  benches  of 
of  academic  institutions,  become  potent  and  fascinating  to 
the  students  of  Technocracy,  for  these  branches  of  science 
are  shown  to  be  an  implicit  and  indivisible  part  of  the 
fabric  that  is  our  social  totality — the  biological  organisms, 
the  deisel  trains,  the  hydro-turbines,  the  kitchen  refrigera- 
tors, and  the  electric  organ.  .  .  . 

Science  has  dared  many  things  but  here  at  last  is  its 
greatest   opportunity.     Technocracy,    science    in    the    social 
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field,  by  its  synthetic  integration  of  all  the  physical  sciences 
into  the  Technate  of  North  America  will  have  achieved  the 
most  biologically  significant  event  in  human  ecology,  for 
it  will  have  changed  evolution  from  a  haphazard  selection 
through  survival  of  the  fittest  to  a  planned  progression  for 
the  arrival  of  the  fittest. 

— Editorial  in  the  July-August   1939  issue 
of  The  Northern  Technocrat. 


DESTINY.  .  . 


IT  has  been  the  great  destiny  of  these  United  States  to  free 
all  people  from  religious  oppression  and  the  caste  system 
of  older  countries.  It  is  the  further  destiny  of  this  country 
to  emancipate  all  men  from  economic  bondage  and  no 
longer  to  tolerate  a  system  which  has  outlived  its  period  of 
usefulness,  as  did  the  feudal  system,  which  our  forefathers 
recognized  in  due  time  to  be  obsolete,  and  which  they 
fought  and  bled  to  overthrow. 

It  has  been  our  fortunate  destiny  and  genius  as  a  people 
to  carry  the  technical  achievements  of  the  race  to  a  point 
where  abundance  of  the  essential  goods  of  life  can  be  en- 
joyed by  all  men,  and  where  the  dark  fear  of  starvation, 
resulting  from  the  misfortunes  of  life,  and  the  capricious 
turns  of  an  unstable  financial  system,  can  be  forever  abol- 
ished.  .  .   . 

Of  what  avail  are  our  technical  genius  or  our  machines 
unless  they  create  security  and  leisure  for  the  humblest  of 
our  people? 

A  culture  and  a  civilization  is  doomed  which  can  feed  and 
clothe  its  people,  and  will  not  do  so.  Such  wantonness  can- 
not be  found  in  the  histories  of  the  most  savage  tribes.  It 
seems  contrary  to  ail  conceptions,  both  religious  and  ethical, 
to  tolerate  this  condition  in  order  to  preserve  the  preroga- 
tive of  ownership  of  the  few  who  control  the  means  of  pro- 
duction, and  thereby  the  bread  of  the  many.  It  seems  hu- 
manly unjust,  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  to  create  artificially  a  condi- 
tion of  scarcity  in  a  land  where  abundance  is  at  hand. 

— Hon.  Byron  N.  Scott,  of  California,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  July  I,  1935,  as 
quoted  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
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Citizenship 

In  the  Time  of  Crisis 


How  the  people  of  a  nation  behave  in  time  of  crisis  decides  largely 
whether  they  deserve,  in  the  judgment  of  nature,  to  survive  or  perish. 
For   the    people   of   this   Continent,    the    verdict   will    soon    be    known. 


A  CITIZEN  is  a  person  who  'be- 
longs' to  a  nation,  a  province 
or  a  city  to  which  he  owes 
certain  obligations  and  from  which  he 
receives  protection  and  other  advan- 
tages. A  citizen  of  the  United  States 
is  a  person  who  was  either  born  here, 
or  who  has  been  naturalized  by  a  legal 
procedure,  and  who  has  since  main- 
tained himself  in  good  standing  with 
the  government.  He  belongs  to  the 
United  States  and  the  United  States 
belongs  to  him.  The  citizen  is  under 
obligation  to  contribute  to  the  func- 
tioning of  the  society  and  the  nation, 
and  the  nation  is  committed  to  regard 
him  as  a  social  equal  of  all  other  citi- 
zens and  to  look  after  him.  But,  neither 
the  obligations  of  the  citizens  nor  the 
responsibilities  of  the  nation  are  clearly 
defined.  Even  the  courts  have  difficulty 
at  times  to  decide  the  nature  or  de- 
gree of  these  inter-responsibilities. 

Under  the  Price  System,  the  duties 
of  American  citizenship  consist  mainly 
in  paying  taxes,  voting  at  political  elec- 
tions, observing  restrictive  laws,  and 
fighting  in  time  of  war  (if  the  citizen 
comes  within  a  certain  category).  The 
benefits  consist  mainly  of  the  right  to 
chisel  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
game,  the  right  to  be  tried  in  court  if 
he  is  charged  with  committing  a  crime 
(provided  he  survives  the  preliminary 
'questioning'),  the  right  to  receive  a 
subsistence  relief  if  his  circumstances 
'justify'  it,  the  right  to  see  those  who 
commit  crimes  against  him  and  his 
property  punished  when  and  if  they 
are  caught  and  convicted,  and  the 
right  to  sue  others  (at  a  price)  for 
almost  anything  that  he  can  prove  as 
being  a  'wrong'  against  him.  But,  just 
what  the  citizen  is  to  contribute  to  the 
society  is  vague  and  inconclusive;  and 
the  specified  benefits  to  the  citizen 
are  equally  vague  and   often   dubious. 


We  think  that  citizenship  implies 
more  than  just  being  a  citizen.  It  de- 
notes an  attitude  of  mind  and  a  form 
of  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  citizen 
toward  the  social  organization  of  which 
he  is  a  part.  It  implies  a  loyalty  to  and 
a  positive  and  active  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  society.  This  is  to  be 
contrasted  with  a  grasping,  selfish 
quest  after  personal  advantage  regard- 
less of  the  effect  on  the  society  or  on 
others  of  the  population.  Citizenship 
implies  a  working  agreement  between 
the  citizen  and  the  society  which  will 
function  to  the  advantage  of  both.  To 
be  effective,  such  an  agreement  must 
be  clear  and  specific  in  its  statements 
of  the  responsibilities  of  both  the 
citizen  and  the  social  entity. 

"GO  WEST'   ATTITUDE 

Partly  because  of  this  vagueness  and 
looseness  of  the  'contract'  of  citizen- 
ship, the  American  has  taken  his  citi- 
zenship lightly.  The  benefits  to  the 
individual  are  not  direct  and  positive, 
but  too  often  subject  to  the  arbitrary 
decision  of  local  politicians  or  po- 
litically appointed  bureaucrats.  Police 
and  fire  protection,  for  example,  are 
usually  administered  by  political  ap- 
pointees, whose  loyalty  to  the  political 
party  is  often  more  influential  in  gain- 
ing the  appointment  than  a  qualifica- 
tion for  the  job  to  be  done.  Many  of 
the  contacts  which  the  American  citi- 
zen has  with  his  government  are  in  the 
nature  of  restrictions  or  compulsions 
which  must  be  obeyed.  These,  along 
with  the  numerous  distasteful  taxes 
which  he  must  pay,  stimulate  in  him  a 
resentment  or  at  least  an  impatience 
with  the  social  authority.  He  often 
thinks  of  his  citizenship  as  some  sort 
of  a  burden,  rather  than  as  an  advan- 
tage to  him. 


The  way  in  which  America  was  set- 
tled partly  explains  the  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  American  to  take  his  citi- 
zenship responsibilities  seriously.  Immi- 
grants came  to  this  country  for  various 
reasons,  but  few  of  them  were  condu- 
sive  to  creating  a  mood  of  citizenship. 
Many  came  to  escape  the  troubles  of 
an  overcrowded  homeland;  but,  never- 
theless, when  they  arrived  they  tried  to 
establish  here,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a 
replica  of  their  homeland  environment. 
Others  came  because  they  heard  it 
was  easier  to  make  money  in  America 
than  in  Europe;  they  came  to  gain  a 
fortune  that  they  might  go  back  'home' 
to  live  out  their  days  in  comparative 
luxury.  America  was  an  'asylum  for  the 
oppressed,'  a  'haven  of  refuge  for  the 
persecuted,'  a  land  of  opportunity  for 
the  greedy.  Having  abandoned  one 
country,  the  immigrant  was  in  no  great 
hurry  to  take  on  another;  at  least,  not 
wholeheartedly  as  a  permanent  and 
deep-seated  proposition.  There  were 
exceptions,  of  course,  but  these  were 
in  the  minority.  The  motivation  for  the 
expansion  westward  followed  much  the 
same  pattern  as  that  for  the  original 
settlement.  It  was  a  tendency  to  move 
away  from  an  unpleasant  situation  in 
quest  of  a  more  pleasant  one.  Thus, 
Americans  have  acquired  the  'instinct' 
of  trying  to  solve  a  problem  by  escap- 
ing from  it.  Even  today  many  Ameri- 
cans are  looking  for  a  better  place  to 
go  when  the  conditions  where  they  are 
become  intolerable.  But,  looking 
around,  they  see  none. 

THERE  IS  NO  ESCAPE! 

Let  us  emphasize,  for  the  citizen  of 
present  day  America,  there  is  no 
escape.  The  problem  of  America  must 
be  faced  by  the  American  people  and 
solved  on  this  Continent,  and  that 
within  the  next  few  years. 
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Conditions  up  to  now  have  not  com- 
pelled Americans  to  think  seriously  of 
the  meaning  of  citizenship.  Their  first 
concern  has  been  to  'get  by;'  and  their 
next  concern  has  been  to  'get  ahead.' 
When  a  crisis  comes  to  the  country, 
the  first  thought  of  the  American  is, 
Can  I  escape  its  effects?'  then,  'Can 
I  capitalize  on  it?'  The  businessman, 
the  laborer  and  the  housewife  all  react 
the  same  way;  they  still  think  first 
in  terms  of  individual  security  and 
advantage. 

TWO  CLASSIFICATIONS 

In  America,  there  have  developed 
two  general  classifications  of  citizens, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  guardians  of 
business  enterprise.  These  are  the 
'solid  citizen'  and  the  'drifter.'  The 
solid  citizen  is  the  more  respected.  He 
has  gained  an  economic  foothold  in 
the  community  which  provides  him  with 
a  more  or  less  preferential  advantage 
in  the  game  of  chiseling.  He  belongs 
to  a  prominent  church;  he  is  a  member 
of  some  businessmen's  fraternity  or  its 
equivalent,  such  as  a  labor  union  or,  in 
the  case  of  a  woman,  to  a  woman's 
club;  he  contributes  to  charity,  and 
makes  an  effort  to  pay  his  debts  when 
they  come  due.  Some  achieve  greater 
'success'  than  others;  but,  from  the 
washwoman  to  the  bank  president,  the 
general  pattern  is  the  same.  The 
drifter,  on  the  other  hand,  is  despised 
by  the  debt  merchants.  He  does  not 
have  permanent  ties,  and  does  not  be- 
come deeply  fixated  into  the  life  of  the 
community,  where  his  residence  is 
often  temporary.  He  is  not  so  rigid 
in  his  observance  of  conventions,  and 
his  loyalty  to  the  gods  of  debt  is 
frequently  tenuous.  He  is  a  fly  in  the 
ointment  of  the  banker.  The  solid  citi- 
zen accepts  social  regimentation  for 
an  economic  stake  in  the  status  quo. 
The  drifter,  or  reprobate,  rebels 
against  social  regimentation  and  seeks, 
haphazardously,  to  find  a  different  way 
of  life.  Neither  of  these  patterns  pro- 
vide a  framework  for  the  citizenship  of 
tomorrow.    A  new  concept  is  needed. 

There  is  one  positive  thing  to  be 
said  for  Americans,  and  that  is  this: 
They  will  put  forth  any  effort  or  make 
any  sacrifice  which  they  regard  as 
necessary — provided  the  others  have 
to  do  the  same  thing.  This  furnishes  a 
basis  for  a  new  concept  of  citizenship 
and  a  new  pattern  of  national  behavior. 
But,  the  full  acceptance  of  the  neces- 


sity for  a  new  pattern  of  behavior  is 
yet  to  arrive. 

In  time  of  war,  there  appears  a 
greater  consciousness  of  citizenship 
among  the  people  than  is  usually  the 
case.  They  suddenly  simulate  a  high 
degree  of  patriotism  and  rush  forth  to 
do  their  'bit.'  There  is  a  rush  to  the 
recruiting  stations,  to  the  home  de- 
fense agencies,  to  the  war  production 
plants  and  to  the  relief  and  welfare 
agencies.  Those  who  find  nothing  more 
useful  to  do,  busy  themselves  with 
make-work  projects,  such  as  wrapping 
bandages  by  hand  or  knitting  sweaters. 
We  wonder  to  what  extent  this  fervor 
is  really  patriotism  and  to  what  extent 
it  is  motivated  by  an  adventurous  de- 
sire to  escape  the  hum-drum  routine  of 
life  and  to  gain  new  social  contacts. 
This  fervor,  however,  is  short-lived;  and 
when  wars  drag  on,  the  people  weary 
of  their  simulated  patriotism  and  want 
the  war  to  end  so  they  can  get  back 
to  'normal.' 

Under  conditions  of  scarcity  and  hu- 
man toil,  the  great  majority  of  the  citi- 
zens have  a  pattern  of  life  that  is  pretty 
much  laid  out  for  them.  They  must 
work  hard  to  help  in  the  production  of 
the  scarcity,  and  to  this  end  they  are 
prompted  by  economic,  moral  and  le- 
galistic compulsions.  They  accept  the 
mores  and  conventions  and  the  pre- 
vailing superstitions  of  the  community 
in  which  they  live.  In  such  a  society, 
the  hard-working,  God-fearing  person 
is  the  'good'  citizen.  He  needs  little 
regulation,  for  the  operations  are 
simple  enough  for  him  to  comprehend, 
and  the  necessity  of  making  a  living 
leaves  him  little  choice  of  behavior. 
The  obligations  of  government  simmer 
down  to  keeping  the  lines  of  commerce 
open  and  to  supervising  the  existing 
status  of  truce  or  belligerency  with 
other  nations. 

THE  CRISIS  IS  HERE 

'  But,  when  a  high  rate  of  energy  con- 
version is  achieved  by  an  Area,  the 
activities  become  more  diversified; 
a  higher  degree  of  coordination  is 
needed;  a  greater  complexity  of  func- 
tions appear,  most  of  them  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  the  individual  citi- 
zen; and  a  closer  and  more  precise 
relationship  between  the  citizen  and 
his  government  becomes  imperative. 

The  trend  of  events  on  the  North 
American  Continent,  in  the  direction 
of  greater  energy  conversion  and  more 
complexity     of     operations,     indicates 


conclusively  that  its  people  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  social  crisis — a  crisis  for 
which  they  are  unprepared.  The  first 
warning  came  in  1893,  followed  by  a 
more  severe  warning  in  1907.  These 
warnings  were  not  understood  and 
went  unheeded.  World  War  I  intensi- 
fied the  conditions  leading  to  a  final 
showdown.  The  implications  of  that 
war  and  of  the  postwar  depression 
were  overlooked  or  ignored  by  the 
leaders  of  America.  Only  a  small 
group  of  Americans  undertook  to  in- 
vestigate the  warning  symptoms  and 
to  analyze  the  underlying  problem. 
The  correctness  of  the  analysis  made 
by  this  Technical  Alliance  is  now  well 
known.  But,  there  has  continued  a  gen- 
eral failure  of  the  people  to  recognize 
the  growing  emergency.  There  has 
been  an  attitude  that  the  continuous 
chain  of  crises  since  1929  has  been  ab- 
normal states  of  affairs  and  that  soon 
they  would  smooth  out  and  everything 
would  be  'normal'  again.  The  national 
leaders  have  been  as  careless  about 
this  as  has  the  general  citizenry. 


'OPERATION  TECHNATE' 

The  crisis  of  the  'thirties'  was  held 
in  check  with  the  expenditure  of  a  few 
billions  of  dollars.  The  crisis  of  the 
early  'forties'  was  met  with  the  expen- 
diture of  a  few  hundred  billions  of 
dollars.  And  now  we  face  a  greater 
crisis  than  ever  before.  The  old  palli- 
atives will  not  suffice;  there  can  be  no 
hope  for  a  return  to  'normalcy.'  The 
only  solution  is  to  meet  the  problem 
face  on,  and  to  advance  into  a  new 
social  state  on  this  Continent  of  North 
America.  The  form  of  this  new  social 
state  is  already  designed,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  impelling  demands  of  a 
high  energy  civilization.  Technocracy 
has  prepared  a  blueprint  for  the  social 
operations  of  the  entire  Continent. 
On  this  blueprint,  the  Area,  its  people 
and  its  operational  set-up  is  designated 
as  the  Technate  of  North  America. 

In  the  Technate  of  North  America, 
the  citizen  of  the  Continent  will  have 
a  Contract  of  Citizenship.  This  con- 
tract will  specify  his  responsibilities  as 
a  citizen  and  the  benefits  he  will  derive 
from  the  society.  It  will  be  a  working 
agreement  between  the  citizen  and  the 
social  organism  as  a  whole,  sufficiently 
comprehensive  and  clear  that  there  will 
be  a  maximum  of  tranquility  and  a 
minimum  of  confusion. 

In  general,  the  responsibilities  of  the 
citizen  will  be  these: 
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(1)  Prepare  himself  for  life  and  func- 
tion on  the  Continent.  This  will  mostly 
occur  during  the  first  25  years  of  the 
person's  life. 

(2)  Report  for  regular  physical  and 
psychological  examinations. 

(3)  Do  his  share  in  the  operational 
function  of  the  Continent. 

(4)  Refrain  from  sabotaging  opera- 
tions, from  committing  crimes  against 
the  welfare  of  other  citizens,  and  from 
engaging  in  acts  of  treason  against 
the  Technate. 

The  Technate,  in  turn,  will  guarantee 
to  the  citizen: 

(1)  Protection. 

(2)  Economic  security — the  right  to 
consume  an  abundance. 

(3)  Health  care. 

(4)  High    educational    opportunities. 

(5)  Relief  from  toil. 

(6)  Wide  opportunities  for  recrea- 
tion, self-expression  and  worship.  These 
guarantees  will  not  be  Just  'ideals,'  but 
they  will  be  functional  realities;  they 
are  part  of  an   engineering   blueprint. 

This  is  the  social  objective  of  Tech- 
nocracy, resulting  from  a  survey  of  the 
resources  of  North  America  and  from 
a  careful  analysis  of  the  facts  pertain- 
ing to  the  Continent.  It  conforms  to 
an  engineering  design  for  Continental 
operations  derived  from  these  facts. 
No  other  social  'plan'  produced  on  this 
Continent,  or  off  it,  can  provide  as 
much  for  the  citizens  of  North  America. 
So  far,  none  of  them  even  pretend  to. 

WE  MUST  PREPARE 

To  achieve  this  high  status  of  citizen- 
ship, Americans  must  achieve  victory 
in  the  greatest  social  conflict  of  all 
time — the  conflict  that  is  now  upon  us, 
between  the  Old  and  the  New.  It 
means  that  we  must  abandon  the  tradi- 
tional concepts  of  yesterday  and  start 
out  with  a  fresh  new  design  of  living 
built  upon  the  facts  which  science  and 
technology  have  gathered  for  us.  The 
fight  will  not  be  easy,  and  victory  is 
not  yet  assured. 

It  is  naive  to  suppose  that  the  new 
social  order  will  be  quietly  delivered  to 
us  before  breakfast  or  that  it  will  be 
left  by  a  mysterious  Santa  Claus  while 
we  sleep.  In  view  of  the  price  men 
have  had  to  pay  in  the  past  for  minor 
social  gains,  we  can  hardly  expect  that 
the  greatest  social  advancement  of  all 
will  come  without  effort,  or  without 
paying  the  devil. 


Technocracy,  In  predicting  social 
change  on  this  Continent,  is  not  creat- 
ing it;  technology  and  the  large-scale 
use  of  extraneous  energy  are  doing 
that.  We  are  no  more  creating  this 
social  change  than  does  the  weather- 
man create  the  hurricane  which  he 
predicts.  Like  a  hurricane,  social 
change  is  sweeping  upon  us.  We  can- 
not prevent  it,  but  we  can  prepare  for 
it.  The  necessity  of  immediate  action 
is  already  upon  us. 

The  changeover  may  be  very  nasty 
and  the  price  we  pay  for  it  high;  or,  it 
can  be  much  less  drastic — depending 
upon  whether  it  is  anticipated  and  ac- 
cepted, or  ignored  and  resisted.  The 
crisis  that  is  here  calls  for  the  highest 
order  of  citizenship  on  the  part  of  the 
population  of  this  Continent.  That 
citizenship  is  now  in  the  making  and 
gaining   momentum. 

TECHNOCRACY  SHOWS  THE  WAY 

Technocracy  has  seen  the  change 
coming  and  has  determined  its  cause 
and  its  direction.  Technocracy  has  de- 
fined the  change  in  measurable  terms, 
and  has  described  the  next  most  prob- 
able social  state  on  the  Continent  of 
North  America.  Technocracy  has  al- 
ways exhibited  the  greatest  patriotism 
and  the  highest  statesmanship  in  its 
endeavors  to  make  the  changeover  as 
easy  as  possible  on  the  people,  on  the 
resources  and  on  the  equipment  of  the 
Continent.  Technocracy  shows  the  way 
for  the  citizen  to  go  in  achieving 
America's  destiny  and  in  gaining  a 
glory  that  will  never  be  forgotten. 

Those  people  who  struggle  only  for 
a  little  more  private  advantage  in  the 
mud  of  the  Price  System  are  not  the 
citizens  of  destiny.  Their  petty  desires 
and  struggles  will  help  blacken  the 
pages  of  the  history  of  this  crisis.  They 
will  be  recorded  as  the  social  slag  in 
the  advancement  of  civilization  into  the 
coming  new  era.  In  contrast  to  them 
is  the  new  citizenship  that  is  in  the 
making — a  citizenship  that  identifies 
itself  with  the  destiny  of  the  Continent. 

The  basic  pattern  of  the  new  be- 
havior which  shall  constitute  tomorrow's 
citizenship  is  the  device  'One  for  All 
and  All  for  One.'  The  individual  must 
recognize  that  he  is  not  alone  and  can- 
not be  alone,  that  his  life  and  welfare 
is  tied  in  with  the  life  and  welfare  of 
all  his  fellow  citizens.  When  he  under- 
stands this,  he  will  seek  the  welfare  of 
all,  if  for  no  other  reason,  in  order  that 
he   may  have  the  highest  standard  of 


living  and  freedom  for  himself  which 
the  Area  can  provide.  To  each  the 
welfare  of  ail  the  other  citizens  will  be 
a  matter  of  conscious  concern  and  of 
habit.  And,  since  every  cell  in  the 
organism  is  of  importance  in  the  opera- 
tion and  the  being  of  the  whole  organ- 
ism, all  citizens  collectively  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  welfare  of  the  individual. 
Thus,  there  will  exist  an  intimate  and 
positive  mutualism  among  the  citizens, 
such  as  could  not  be  in  a  competitive 
society.  There  will  be  an  opportunity 
for  people  to  be  friendly  with  one  an- 
other without  each  suspecting  that  the 
other  is  out  to  gyp  him  in  accordance 
with  the  best  techniques  laid  down  by 
Dale  Carnegie. 

The  design  that  shall  serve  as  a  blue- 
print for  the  transition  through  the 
crisis,  and  which  will  channelize  the  be- 
havior of  the  citizens  into  simplified 
concerted  action,  is  Technocracy's  Pro- 
gram of  Total  Conscription.  With  this 
as  a  guide,  the  citizen  need  not  dissi- 
pate his  enthusiasm  and  energy  in  ill- 
defined  and  uncoordinated  actions. 
Total  Conscription  provides  him  with 
the  easiest  and  'nicest'  means  of  meet- 
ing the  crisis,  of  overcoming  the  ob- 
stacles and  of  installing  the  Technate. 

The  citizen  who  adapts  to  Total  Con- 
scription acquires  the  attitude  and  the 
direction  needed  for  the  citizenship  of 
tomorrow.  He  becomes  a  positive, 
dynamic  force  in  the  crisis.  The  unity 
which  many  people  going  in  the  same 
direction  manifest  will  multiply  many 
times  the  social  force  of  the  individuals 
acting  separately.  It  will  make  the 
movement  to  America's  destiny  com- 
pelling and  irresistible.  The  citizen  will 
then  belong  to  the  age  of  technology, 
and  the  future  will  reflect  from  his 
eyes,  for  he  will  be  looking  ahead,  not 
back. 


THE  CITIZEN  OF  DESTINY 

This  citizen  will  identify  his  personal 
destiny  with  the  destiny  of  North 
America.  He  will  not  let  personal  am- 
bition conflict  with  the  operation  of 
the  social  mechanism.  He  will  not  at- 
tempt to  divide  the  society  into  fac- 
tions, with  the  special  interests  of  some 
opposed  to  the  interest  of  others.  He 
will  not  join  a  minority  pressure  group 
which  seeks  to  gain  special  advantage 
for  that  particular  group  at  the  expense 
of  the  rest.  He  will  not  indulge  in  the 
acrobatics  of  juggling  opinions  in  the 
forum   or  at  the  polls,   as   a   means   of 
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solving  social  problems.  He  will  not  sit 
idly  by  waiting  for  someone  else  to 
assume  responsibility  for  social  affairs 
while  he  merely  grumbles  and  criticizes. 
His  citizenship  will  be  exhibited  in  his 
way  of  life.  His  behavior  will  syn- 
chronize with  the  operations  of  the 
Continent. 

Translated  into  terms  of  action  which 
are  capable  of  immediate  application, 
these  are  some  of  the  things  that  the 
citizen  of  destiny  will  do;  perhaps  not 
all  at  once,  but  as  soon  as  he  is  able 
to  make  the  adjustments: 

(1)  He  will  streamline  his  citizenship 
activities  and  coordinate  them  with 
other  citizens  headed  in  the  same  di- 
rection. The  best  way  he  can  do  this 
is  to  join  Technocracy  and  identify 
himself  with  it  through  symbolization 
and  function.  This  is  the  only  social 
vehicle  available  to  the  New  America. 
If  he  doesn't  get  into  Technocracy, 
where  is  he?  He  is  only  standing  deep 
in  the  mud  of  the  Price  System  with  no 
place  to  go  but  down. 

(2)  He  will  abandon  those  ambitions 
and  pursuits  which  are  strictly  a  part 
of  the  Price  System,  and  which  will  not 
carry  over  into  the  culture  of  the  Tech- 
nate.  He  will  no  longer  think  in  terms 
of  Price  System  security  beyond  the 
requirements  of  keeping  alive.  He  will 
put  his  eggs,  ail  of  them,  in  one  basket 
— the  war-chest  of  the  Technological 
Army  of  the  New  America.  When  the 
New  America  arrives  he  won't  need  his 
Price  System  nest-eggs;  and  if  chaos 
gets  here  first — it  won't  matter. 

(3)  He  will  endeavor  to  learn  more 
about  the  nature  of  the  society  in 
which  he  lives.  He  will  want  to  learn 
about  its  physical  basis  and  how  it 
operates,  about  the  Continent  on 
which  it  is  located,  about  the  people 
which  live  in  it,  about  the  interferences 
that  stand  in  the  way  of  social  advance- 
ment and  about  the  technological  de- 
sign for  the  New  America.  He  will 
want  to  learn  to  think  scientifically. 
This  information  about  himself  and  his 
society  and  this  training  can  be  gained 
from  his  active  participation  in  a  Tech- 
nocracy Study  Class.   Where  else? 

(4)  He  will  discipline  himself  for 
function  in  the  Technological  Army. 
He  will  train  himself  to  follow  the  direc- 
tion of  Technocracy  in  its  strategy  for 
achieving  the  new  social  order;  and 
he  will  train  himself  to  help  in  the  exe- 
cution of  its  tactics.  He  will  realize 
that  no  job  is  too  small  for  him  if  it 
is  done  well  and  if  it  fits  into  the  work 


of  the  whole.  He  will  not  let  himself 
become  impatient  at  those  times  when 
progress  seems  slow;  but  will  remember 
that  even  dripping  water  will  wear 
away  stones  and  eventually  cause  an 
avalanche.  This  discipline  he  will  gain 
from  earnest  functioning  in  a  unit  of 
Technocracy. 

(5)  As  a  part  of  this  discipline,  he 
will  learn  to  harmonize  his  efforts  with 
those  of  others  going  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. He  will  place  the  great  social 
objectives  of  Technocracy  above  his 
little  personal  likes  and  dislikes.  He 
will  not  let  personality  conflicts  sabo- 
tage the  gains  and  the  functions  of  his 
Organization.  No  matter  how  much  he 
may  be  annoyed  by  the  personality  of 
the  Technocrat  next  to  him,  he  will 
pull  with  that  person  so  long  as  the 
goal  of  both  is  the  New  America. 

The  installation  of  Total  Conscription 
will  not  immediately  place  everyone  on 
an  equal  basis  with  all  others  nor  at 
once  equalize  the  contributions  re- 
quired of  the  individual  citizens.  It 
will,  however,  set  the  trend  in  that 
direction.  When  an  emergency  exists, 
those  people  with  the  necessary  func- 
tional qualifications  who  are  available 
must  be  used.  As  in  war,  not  all 
soldiers  are  called  upon  for  equal  sacri- 
fices, but  those  who  are  able  to  do  the 
job  at  hand  must  do  it,  and  some  must 
pay  a  higher  price  than  others.  As  in 
case  of  disaster  or  epidemic,  doctors 
and  nurses  must  give  more  than  the 
average  amount  of  service;  so,  in  the 
case  of  Total  Conscription,  those  with 
managerial  ability  and  technical  train- 
ing will  be  called  upon  to  do  more  than 
those  who  lack  these  qualifications. 

Social  equality  of  all  citizens  and  an 
equivalence  in  the  standard  of  living 
will  come  with  balanced  load  opera- 
tion, not  immediately  with  the  first 
installation  of  the  mechanism  of  transi- 
tion. Realizing' this,  the  citizen  will  not 
feel  imposed  upon  if  he  is  working  to 
ease  the  hardships  of  coming  social 
change,  whiie  his  neighbor  indulges  in 
meaningless  but  enjoyable  pastimes. 
He  will  not  complain  if  his  functioning 
is  more  strenuous  than  that  of  the  next 
citizen.  Nor  will  he  feel  slighted  if  his 
achievements  are  not  as  spectacular  as 
those  of  someone  else;  for,  we  are  all 
on  the  same  team  and,  after  all,  it  is 
the  victory  of  the  team  that  really 
counts,  not  the  private  accomplish- 
ments of  the  individual. 

The  door  to  this  new,  dynamic  citi- 
zenship of  North  America  is  open. 
The  way  is  well  defined.    But,  no  one  is 


going  to  force  you  into  this  citizenship. 
The  initiative  must  come  from  within, 
and  you  must  pass  through  that  door 
on  your  own  power. 

The  day  of  the  Price  System  is 
fading,  and  the  dross  of  the  Price 
System  must  be  abandoned  with  the 
system  itself.  A  bright  new  Era  is  soon 
to  dawn  on  this  Continent;  and  those 
who  anticipate  the  dawn  and  prepare 
themselves  for  it  will  welcome  the  day, 
for  in  it  they  will  be  at  home.  But, 
where  will  be  those  people  who  stick 
with  the  Price  System? 

Citizenship  in  time  of  crisis  is  the 
acid  test  of  the  virility  of  a  population. 
How  the  people  behave  at  that  time 
decides  largely  whether  they  deserve, 
in  the  judgment  of  nature,  to  survive 
or  perish.  For  the  people  of  this  Con- 
tinent, the  verdict  will  soon  be  known. 

That  your  Landing  in  the  New 
America  may  be  a  happy  one,  Tech- 
nocracy invites  you  to  become  a  citizen 
of  destiny  in  this  time  of  crisis.  How 
about  it?  — Wilton  Ivie 

/      /      / 

Most  provocative  feature  in  Fortune's 
November  'labor  special'  is  the  article 
'Machines  Without  Men.'  This  shows 
with  vivid  diagrams  how  engineering 
technology  can  set  up  industrial  plants 
to  function  on  a  90%  machine — 10% 
man  basis. 

All  common  or  wage-earning  variety 
of  labor  can  be  eliminated  if  the 
theories  of  physicists  E.  W.  Leaver  and 
J.  J.  Brown  are  correct. 

These  young  scientists,  with  a  work- 
ing background  in  wartime  radar,  de- 
clare that  the  Wellsian  industrial  plant 
of  the  future  is  right  on  our  doorsteps 
with  practical  engineering  substitutes 
for  the  human  eye,  ear,  nose,  fingers, 
and  brain. 

The  presentation  may  scare  hell  out 
of  workers  with  its  anticipation  of  the 
dehumanization  of  U.S.  industry,  leav- 
ing management  sole  occupants  of  the 
factories.  However,  as  the  authors- 
comment,  the  two-day  work-week  will 
simply  mean  a  radical  revision  of  the 
economic  system.  Actually  the  ones  to 
be  scared  are  the  defenders  of  the  so- 
called  capitalistic  system. 

Traditional  wage-price-profit  con- 
cepts will  have  to  be  scrapped  in  a 
world  where  two  days'  pay  is  to  be 
exchanged  for  the  output  of  a  6-times- 
24-hour  production  week. 

— The   Los  Anqeles  Guild   Herald, 
November    20,    1946. 
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LET'S  GET  MAD! 


Americans  are  wont  to  get  indignant  and  do  a  lot  of  griping  about 
conditions,  but  few  of  them  study  the  causes  and  then  take  action.  Are 
you  mad  enough  to  demand  a  change  in  our  method  of  social  operation? 


ON  a  Saturday  afternoon  a  few 
weeks  ago,  we  drove  our  Offi- 
cial Technocracy  Car  into  our 
favorite  service  station.  The  proprietor 
is  a  friend  of  long  standing  and  while 
the  boys  were  'filling  'er  up'  we 
stopped  to  talk.  He  was  in  a  particu- 
larly bad  frame  of  mind  at  the  moment 
and  opened  up  with  "When  are  you 
fellows  going  to  do  something  about 
the  mess  we're  in?"  To  which  we 
hastened  to  reply,  "Well,  Frank,  when 
are  you  going  to  get  in  and  help?" 
Apparently  he  didn't  hear  us  but  went 
on  with  his  own  particular  grievance 
of  the  moment.  "Look  at  that,"  he  said, 
his  voice  quavering  in  indignation.  We 
looked.  It  seemed  to  be  a  package  of 
meat,  probably  around  7  pounds.  "Five 
dollars  and  ten  cents!"  he  fairly 
shouted,  emphasizing  every  syllable. 
We  just  grinned.  "Getting  pretty 
tough,  isn't  it?"  we  remarked.  "Tough!" 
he  replied,  "it's  getting  so  that  even 
when  you  can  find  stuff  you  can't 
afford  to  pay  for  it." 

Yes,  our  friend  was  quite  indignant 
but,  like  most  Americans,  not  indignant 
enough — not  mad  enough — to  take  any 
definite  steps  in  his  own  behalf  to  cor- 
rect the  conditions  which  annoyed  him. 
That's  the  trouble  with  most  of  us.  We 
get  indignant  about  a  lot  of  things 
and  feel  that  'something'  ought  to  be 
done,  that  'there  oughtta  be  a  law.' 
But  only  a  very  few  get  so  mad  and 
disgusted  with  social  conditions  of  to- 
day that  they  are  willing  to  find  out 
what  causes  them  and  then  take  steps 
to  eliminate  them.  So,  if  getting  mad 
will  arouse  us  to  a  point  of  action,  then 
let's  get  mad!  When  enough  Ameri- 
cans get  mad  enough  to  really  do 
something,  then  we  can  expect  to 
change  the  conditions  of  which  we 
complain.    For   they   can    be    changed! 

Technocracy  has  long  indicated  the 
underlying  causes  of  our  social  prob- 
lems and  the  only  way  in  which  they 
can  be  successfully  solved — the  elimi- 
nation of  our  Price  System  methods  of 
social  operations  and  the  institution  of 
a   technological   form   of  society,   spe- 


cially designed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  high-energy  civilization  of 
the  North  American  Continent. 

V/e  see  the  deplorable  housing  con- 
ditions imposed  upon  our  population, 
particularly  upon  our  veterans  to  whom 
such  glowing  promises  were  made.  We 
see  the  unreasonable  prices  obtained 
for  old  houses,  the  low  grade  materia! 
used  in  the  construction  of  new  homes, 
and  we  are  indignant.  We  see  chicken 
coops,  garages  and  remodeled  street- 
cars and  buses  being  used  for  'homes,' 
some  of  them  bringing  handsome  prices 
to  their  owners.  We  see  the  sign  (be- 
low) at  a  real  estate  office:  "Buy  the 
home  now  you  fought  for,"  and  we  are 
really  sore.  We  gripe  about  'the  nerve 
of  such  people,'  and  we  bemean  a  few 
individuals  for  the  mess  we're  in,  but 
we  do  not  get  mad  enough  to  demand 
adequate  housing  for  all  Americans — 
to  demand  a  change  in  our  method  of 
social  operation  which  will  permit  ade- 
quate housing  for  all. 


Any  time  we  care  to  pick  up  a  news- 
paper we  can  read  something  that 
makes  us  mad — at  least  we  think  it 
does.  At  any  rate  it  certainly  arouses 
a  feeling  of  indignation.    For  instance: 

"Los  Angeles,  April  23,  AP.  —  A 
mother  and  three  of  her  four  children, 
found  living  under  a  bridge  near  Sau- 
gus,  were  under  police  detention  to- 
day after  she  said  her  husband  de- 
serted them,  taking  their  automobile, 
all  of  their  money  and  food  and  one  of 
their  youngsters.  The  mother,  who  had 
been  working  as  a  potato  planter  on 
a  nearby  farm  to  earn  enough  to  pro- 
vide for  her  children,  was  arrested  on 
a  vagrancy  charge." 

How  mad  does  that  make  you  feel? 
Here  we  are,  living  in  the  midst  of 
potential  abundance  for  all,  with  every 
means  at  our  command  to  provide  a 
high  standard  of  living  for  this  mother 
and    her    children,    regardless    of   what 
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After  three  or  four  years  of  combat  duty  in  the  jungles  of  the  Pacific,  it  must  be  comfort- 
ing to  a  veteran  to  know  that  he  was  out  there  fighting  for  the  'opportunity'  to  buy  a 
home    at   the    inflated    prices    now    being    obtained.     How    does    the    sign    make    you    feel? 

— Techphoto    by   Carnahan. 
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her  husband  does,  but,  unable  to  earn 
enough  in  this  Price  System  to  support 
herself  and  her  children,  and  suddenly 
finding  herself  destitute,  she  is  forced 
to  live  under  a  bridge.  And  the  only 
solution,  it  seems,  is  to  throw  her  in 
jail! 

Of  course,  in  a  Technocratic  society 
she  would  have  her  own  maintenance, 
independent  of  her  husband,  and  so 
would  each  of  her  children.  A  comfort- 
able home,  luxurious  by  comparison 
with  today's  standards,  would  be  hers 
for  as  long  as  she  cared  to  occupy  it. 
And  as  for  planting  potatoes  for  a 
bare  living — well,  machines  can  do  that 
kind  of  work,  not  human  beings.  But 
are  we  mad  enough  to  demand  a 
change  in  our  social  system  so  that  we 
can  have  that  kind  of  life?  No,  it  is 
easier  to  throw  individuals  in  jail  and 
forget  about  the  matter.  A  visit  to 
the  movies  or  a  day  at  the  races  will 
take  our  minds  off  such  unpleasantness 
and  we'll  guickly  forget  all  about  it — 
that  is,  until  we  open  up  the  newspaper 
again  and  read: 

"Eighteen-month-old  Mary  Ann  Wil- 
bur died  Saturday  when  flames  swept 
through  the  small  Wilbur  home  in  sub- 
urban Highland  (Terre  Haute,  Ind.). 
Her  father,  Ernest,  a  bellhop,  was 
awakened  bv  his  5-year-old  son,  Billy, 
but  not  in  time  to  save  his  daughter. 

"As  Wilbur  fought  his  way  through 
the  flames,  carrying  Billy  to  safety,  a 
neighbor  telephoned  an  alarm.  A  po- 
lice squad  car  sped  to  the  scene  but 
advised  firemen  that  the  home  was  be- 
yond the  city  limits  and  not  within  their 
jurisdiction. 


"The  firemen,  following  standing  or- 
ders, stayed  at  their  station. 

"The  distraught  father,  suffering  se- 
vere burns,  said  he  could  hear  his 
daughter  cry:  'Daddy,  daddy!' 

"Her  body  was  found  in  her  bed- 
room. The  charred  body  of  her  dog, 
Trixie,  was  beneath  the  crib. 

"Infuriated  neighbors  attempted  to 
overturn  the  police  squad  car  and  the 
two  patrolmen  who  answered  the  alarm 
had  to  be  escorted  from  the  crowd  by 
sheriff's  deputies.  .  .  . 

"In  1943,  before  Mary  Ann  was 
born,  the  city  of  Terre  Haute  passed 
an  ordinance  annexing  Highland.  Resi- 
dents of  the  community  objected  and 
took  action  to  prevent  the  move. 

"The  city  Board  of  Public  Works 
thereafter  notified  residents  of  the 
suburb  that  fire  protection  would  be 
discontinued  except  for  those  persons 
who  signed  petitions  at  City  Hall  for 
annexation. 

"Wilbur  was  among  the  majority  of 
Highland  residents  who  refused  to 
sign." 

Such  a  story  of  the  wanton  neglect 
of  the  welfare  of  a  helpless  child  un- 
doubtedly aroused  the  indignation  of 
everyone  who  read  the  UP  dispatch  in 
their  local  papers,  and  the  neighbors 
of  the  Wilbur  family  were  aroused  to 
the  point  where  they  threatened  vio- 
lence to  the  two -police  officers  who 
were  carrying  out  the  duties  to  which 
they  had  been  assigned.  But  by  now 
that  indignation  has  died  down,  and 
the  conditions  which  permit  such  acci- 
dents to  occur  are  still  with  us.  Tech- 


nocracy has  long  pointed  out  the  utter 
futility  of  attempting  to  care  for  the 
needs  of  the  population  of  this  Con- 
tinent on  a  piece-meal  basis.  In  his 
article  'America — Now  and  Forever' 
(TECHNOCRACY  Magazine,  Series  A, 
Number  19,  July,  1940)  Howard  Scott, 
Director  in  Chief  of  Technocracy  Inc., 
wrote: 

"America  will  never  arrive  at  its  ren- 
dezvous with  destiny  encumbered  with 
48  sovereign  states,  3,700  glorious 
counties,  19,000  police  forces,  165,000 
political  governing  bodies,  460,000 
corporate  enterprises,  1,543,000  retail 
stores,  11,000,000  unemployed,  20,- 
000,000  on  relief,  and  80,000,000 
adults  with  800,000,000  opinions  ex- 
pressing the  nihilistic  negation  of  all 
positive  direction.  .  .  . 

"America  is  at  the  end  of  an  epoch. 
The  era  of  small  operations  and  small 
countries  is  at  an  end.  The  new  epoch 
of  Continental  operations  is  about  to 
be  born." 

Yes,  a  handful  of  citizens  in  Terre 
Haute,  Indiana,  will  get  mad  over  an 
incident  which  is  so  close  to  them  that 
it  affects  their  own  lives,  but  will  they 
get  mad  enough  to  demand  that  the 
system  which  causes  these  conditions 
be  abandoned  and  that  a  new  system 
of  social  operation  commensurate  with 
our  time  be  installed?  No  amount  of 
fighting  with  individuals  against  indi- 
vidual 'injustices'  can  solve  our  prob- 
lems which  are  Continental  in  scope 
and  which,  therefore,  require  Conti- 
nental  planning. 


These  'de  luxe'  homes — reconverted  street  cars — are  now 
offered  to  the  buyer  (provided  he  has  a  lot  and  a  foundation 
prepared)  for  only  $1750,  on  terms  of  $350  down,  $45  per 
month.    The  city  of  Los  Angeles  will   not  permit  them  to   be 


erected  within  the  city  limits,  but  many  desperate  home 
seekers  are  paying  these  outrageous  prices  and  erecting 
them  in  county  districts.  The  American  public  evidently 
enjoys   being   swindled  for   it's   happening   every  day. 

— Techphoto  by  DuRee. 
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In  hovels  like  this  thousands  of  American  families  are  condemned  to  live,  due  to  economic 
insecurity  and  our  inadequate  housing  program — both  conditions  resulting  from  our 
present   method   of   social   operation.     Below   is   the   interior   of   one   of   these   shack";. 


stantial  profit  is  forthcoming.  No  profit, 
no  home.  Also,  there  are  other  little 
handicaps  in  the  way  of  mass  housing 
for  America's  homeless  heroes.  For  in- 
stance, it  is  more  profitable  to  sell 
building  materials  at  a  higher  price  for 
use  in  commercial  projects,  or  in  ship- 
ping them  abroad.  There  are  so  many 
ways  in  which  the  private  enterpriser 
can  make  a  greater  profit  than  by  sell- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  building  homes. 
Sure  makes  you  mad,  doesn't  it? 

But  do  we  get  mad  enough  to  de- 
mand the  institution  of  a  social  system 
in  which  there  can  be  plenty  of  homes 
without  price  or  profit?  Homes  much 
better  than  anything  we  build  today? 
True,  in  a  Technate  you  would  not 
actually  own  your  own  home  in  the 
sense  that  we  own  it  today.  A  new 
concept  of  ownership  would  prevail — 
the  ownership  of  use.  As  long  as  you  . 
chose  to  occupy  a  house,  that  house 
would  be  yours  and  when  you  found  it 
necessary  or  desirable  to  move,  that 
house  would  revert  to  the  housing  se- 
quence for  someone  else's  use  and  a 
new  one  would  be  provided  for  you  in 
the  locality  to  which  you  desired  to 
move.  There  would  be  no  rents,  taxes 


But,  we  continue  to  read  our  news- 
papers, and  find  another  item  which 
stirs  our  anger: 

"Home  but  a  few  days  after  34 
months  of  overseas  service,  32  months 
of  it  spent  in  the  jungles  of  New  Gui- 
nea and  Cebu  City,  Philippine  Islands, 
Pfc.  Vincent  G.  Flynn  soon  will  be 
evicted  from  an  apartment  over  a  ga- 
rage in  Flintridge,  where  he  has  been 
residing  with  his  parents,  since  his  re- 
turn. Private  Flynn  is  desperately  seek- 
ing a  place  for  himself  and  his  parents 
to  live." 

Why,  those  dirty,  double  crossing 
landlords!  Oh,  oh!  There  we  go  get- 
ting mad  again!  Maybe  the  landlord 
needs  the  property  to  live  in  himself 
and,  under  our  system  of  private  own- 
ership, he  exercises  prior  rights  over  his 
tenants.  The  poor  serviceman  must 
shift  for  himself  as  best  he  can.  But 
why,  we  ask  in  our  indignation,  can't 
our  servicemen  find  homes?  Surely 
they've  earned  the  right  to  a  good 
home  in  which  to  live  and  raise  their 
families.  Sure  they  have,  but  try  and 
get  one.  Remember,  homes  today  are 
furnished  through  the  courtesy  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  if,  as  and  when  a  sub- 


The  Los  Angeles  City  Health  Department  inspected  this  'home'  and  found  it  untenable. 
Many  other  places  were  found  to  be  in  such  condition  and  the  tenants  were  evicted,  but 
only  a  few  isolated  cases  could  be  handled  in  that  manner,  as  housing  conditions  in  this 
area  were  found  to  be  so  critical  that  to  evict  tenants  from  even  such  crude  shelter  would 
have  worked   a   worse   hardship  upon  them. — Los  Angeles  City   Health   Department   photos. 
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or  upkeep  to  bother  with  and  you  could 
never  be  evicted! 

America's  Gl's  are  up  in  arms  over 
the  recent  congressional  action  in  cut- 
ting the  subsistence  allowance  to  the 
point  where  their  incorne  cannot  ex- 
ceed $200  a  month  while  learning  a 
trade.  For  a  veteran,  or  anyone  else 
for  that  matter,  to  support  a  wife  and 
family  in  any  degree  of  comfort  on 
that  amount  is,  under  present  inflated 
prices,  an  impossibility.  Here  is  what 
the  wife  of  one  SI  has  to  say  about  it: 

"We  want  to  be  able  to  live  de- 
cently, pay  our  bills,  raise  our  children 
into    good    American    citizens    and    be 


i 
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good  Americans  ourselves,  but  we  feel, 
as  many  others  do,  that  this  reduction 
is  unfair.  I'm  mad  because  we  are  ex- 
pected to  pay  for  tbe  war  our  men 
helped  to  fight  while  other  young  men 
who  stayed  home  pulling  down  won- 
derful salaries,  shivering  because  the 
draft  board  was  breathing  down  their 
necks,  are  still  living  in  luxury  with  their 
seniority  and  good  wages." 

So!  Mrs.  SI,  you're  mad  about  it, 
are  you?  You  have  a  right  to  be,  but 
are  you  mad  enough  to  do  something 
about  it?  We  are  willing  to  bet  a 
plugged  nickel  that  the  letter  you 
wrote  to  the  paper  is  the  only  action 
you  intend  to  take.  You  are  just  like 
the  majority  of  Americans;  you  beef 
about  the  conditions  under  which  you 
are  compelled  to  live,  but  you  will  take 
no  steps  whatever  to  change  these  con- 
ditions. Why  don't  you  get  really  mad 
— fighting  mad?  Why  don't  you  ask 
yourself  the  question:  Are  these  condi- 
tions really  necessary?  Why  should 
wartime  be  the  only  time  during  which 
at  least  most  of  us  can  earn  enough  to 
get  by?  Because  after  all,  Mrs.  SI, 
there  is  no  reason  beyond  your  own 
inertia  and  apathy  why  you  and  every 
other  American  cannot  enjoy  a  high 
standard  of  living,  much  higher  than 
anything  you  have  ever  dreamed  of. 

During  the  war  we  proved  beyond 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  America's 
productive  capacity  is  great  enough  to 
produce  an  abundance  far  beyond  our 
capacity  to  consume,  but  under  the 
rules  of  our  buy  and  sell  economy  it 
cannot  be  distributed.  To  consume  that 
abundance  it  will  be  necessary  for  us 


Top:  Entrance  hallway  in  a  Los  Angeles 
hotel'  recently  condemned  by  the  City 
Health    Department. 


Center:  This  child  indicates  the  rotting 
living  room  floor  in  an  apartment  court 
which  was  inspected  by  Health  De- 
partment officials  last  month. 


Bottom:  These  three  young  American 
boys  are  shown  in  the  bedroom  of  their 
Los  Angeles  'home.'  The  heritage  of 
every  North  American  is  security  and 
abundance.  How  do  you  feel  when 
you  see  pictorial  evdience  of  the 
poverty  and  squalor  to  which  a  large 
part  of  our  population  is  condemned? 
Does  it  make  you  mad  enough  to 
demand  a  method  of  social  operation 
wherein  all  North  Americans  can  be 
adequately  housed,  clothed  and  fed? 
— Los  Angeles  City  Health  Department 
photos. 
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NEWS  ITEMS  OF  SIGNIFICANCE 
QUOTED  FROM  THE  NATION'S  PRESS 


Compiled  by  Roy  Gilbert, 

Research  Department,  The  TECHNOCRAT 


The  Commerce  Department  reports  that  the  value  of  manufacturers' 
inventories  reached  an  all-time  high  of  $19, 500, 000, 000  in  October,  a 
jump  of  more  than  $600,000,000  over  September  figures. — PM,  November 
27,  1946. 


Directly  and  i 
for  the  support  of 
and  1945,  was  the  e 
income  payments  to 
year. 

The  total  tax 
almost  $50,000,000, 
Government  tax  bill 
$1  out  of  every  $6 
under  $400  per  fami 


ndirectly,  the  American  people  are  footing  a  tax  bill 
Government — Federal,  state  and  local — which,  in  1944 
quivalent  of  nearly  $1  out  of  every  $3  of  total 
individuals  or  of  more  than  $1300  per  family  per 

bill  of  Government  in  each  of  these  two  years  was 
000.   A  few  years  before,  in  1940,  this  overall 
was  just  under  $13,000,000,000,  equivalent  to  about 
of  total  income  payments  to  individuals  or  to  well 
ly. — Los  Angeles  Examiner,  November  26,  1946. 


Federal  deficit  spending  has  been  cut  down  to  $24,000,000  a  day  in 
current  fiscal  year,  against  $160,000,000  daily  in  first  quarter  of 
previous  year. 

Budget  Bureau  plans  to  present  a  balanced  budget  next  January, 
covering  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1948 — the  first  since  1931. 

If  you  have  a  business  eye  on  the  primary  inflation  barometer, 
watch  Administration's  performance  in  whacking  down  the  deficit  over 
next  six  months. 

Lowest  average  level  of  the  federal  deficit  in  peacetime  since  1933 
was  $10,000,000  a  day,  in  1933-38. — The  Nation's  Business,  October, 
1946. 


• 


Mr.  Crarv  (resident  partner  of  E.  F.  Hutton  and  Co.)  says  business 
men  in  the  east  consider  top-heavy  inventories  one  of  the  serious 
threats  at  this  time.   These  are  the  results  of  many  manufacturers  being 
unable  to  get  items  to  finish  products,  and  in  other  cases  to  merchan- 
disers who  have  loaded  up  in  order  to  profit  by  expected  higher  prices. 
They  believe  that  eventually  many  lines  of  business  will  be  swamped  with 
this  merchandise  much  of  which  will  have  to  be  liquidated  at  a  loss. 
— J.  W.  Ward,  in  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  November  28,  1946. 


Industrial  farming  with  big  capital  investments  in  mechanical 
equipment  and  labor-saving  plant  is  the  basic  development  pattern  in 
American  agriculture. 

U.  S.  has  100,000  farms  larger  than  1000  acres  each.   Average  farm 
of  134  acres  in  1880  has  expanded  to  200  acres  today. 

With  this  trend,  the  average  annual  value  of  farm  production  per 
worker  has  expanded  from  $360  in  1870  to  $2,500  in  1945.   But  Census 
experts  say  "we  may  be  no  further  than  half  way  along  the  road  to 
mechanization." — The  Nation's  Business,  November,  1946. 
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Food  relief  in  Europe  in  1947  so  far  as  the  U.S.A.  is  concerned  is 
going  to  be  on  a  purely  American  basis  on  State  Department  terms —  which 
means  put  a  little  more  bluntly  that  it  is  going  to  be  a  frankly 
political  weapon.... 

Acheson,  himself,  gave  the  tipoff  on  the  nations  regarded  as 
deserving  of  American  help.  He  specifically  mentioned  Greece,  Italy 
and  Austria  at  a  press  conference  yesterday.   He  mentioned  no  others 
which  obviously  leaves  Yugoslavia,  Albania,  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia 
out  in  the  cold.   The  division  is  clearly  that  between  countries  within 
British-American  influence  and  those  within  Russian  influence. — PM, 
November  13,  1946. 

•  •   • 

The  extent  to  which  concentrated  economic  power  had  fastened  its 
grip  on  the  nation  in  1939  was  summarized  recently  by  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  in  an  analysis  of  official  figures  compiled  by  the  Tempo- 
rary National  Economic  Committee  (TNEC) ,  the  National  Resources  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund.   These  compilations  showed: 

The  45  largest  transportation  corporations  owned  92%  of  all  the 
transportation  facilities  of  the  nation. 

The  40  largest  public  utility  corporations  owned  more  than  80%  of 
the  public  utility  facilities. 

The  country's  20  largest  banks  held  27%  of  the  total  loans  and 
investments  of  all  banks. 

The  17  largest  life  insurance  companies  accounted  for  81.5%  of  all 
the  assets  of  life  insurance  firms. 

One-tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  all  corporations  owned  52%  of  the 
country's  total  corporate  assets. 

Less  than  4%  of  the  manufacturing  corporations  earned  84%  of  all 
the  net  profits  of  all  manufacturing  corporations. 

...Statistics  compiled  by  the  War  Production  Board  disclosed  that 
of  200  billion  dollars  in  prime  war  contracts,  175  billions  went  to 
18,539  corporations.   Two-thirds  of  this  tremendous  amount  went  to  the 
100  largest  corporations,  and  nearly  one-half  of  the  value  of  the  con- 
tracts were  awarded  to  the  30  greatest  giants  of  American  industry. 

This  most  of  us  pretty  much  know.   This,  we  were  told,  was  one  of 
the  inevitable  by-products  of  a  war  economy.   But  what  many  of  us  don't 
know,  and  haven't  been  told,  is  that  this  ruthless  trend  toward  concen- 
tration of  financial  and  industrial  power  in  ever  fewer  hands  is 
proceeding  at  a  rapid  rate  in  peacetime  too. 

The  Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation  of  the  Federal  Government  has 
estimated  that  the  nation's  250  largest  manufacturing  corporations 
acquired  about  $4,000,000,000  worth  of  new  facilities  with  their  war 
profits,  and  are  in  the  process  of  taking  over  another  $9,000,00,000 
worth  of  Federal  war  plants  built  with  public  funds. — The  Progressive, 
December  2,  1946. 

•  •   • 

Dr.  Arthur  H.  Compton,  noted  atom  scientist,  declared  today  that 
atomic  power  might  become  a  serious  competitor  to  the  coal  industry  in 
the  United  States  by  about  1955,  provided  "political  difficulties  do  not 
interfere. " 

His  prediction  was  contained  in  a  speech  on  the  fourth  anniversary 
of  the  loosing  of  nuclear  fission  in  Chicago,  made  to  a  gathering  of 
top-ranking  world  scientists  at  Sarbonne  University. 

Dr.  Compton,  chancellor  of  Washington  University  in  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  also  upheld  the  use  of  the  atom  bomb  against  Japan,  declaring 
"not  to  have  used  this  new  found  power  to  stop  short  the  most  disastrous 
war  of  history  would  have  been  unpardonable." 

He  said  that  heat  byproducts  of  atomic  energy  were  being  used  now 
in  experiments  heating  water  pouring  into  the  Columbia  River.  He 
painted  a  picture  of  modern  cities  using  heat  from  central  stations 
without  a  pall  of  smoke  covering  the  area. — Los  Angeles  Examiner, 
December  3,  1946. 
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The  Wall  Street  Journal  prints  an  unusual  article  on  a  "great 
post-war  migration  of  industry." 

...But,  the  Journal  emphasizes,  this  migration  is  different  from 
those  of  the  past.   The  manufacturers  were  seeking  to  get  away  from  the 
higher  wages  of  the  North  and  East  into  the  low-wage  regions  of  the 
South. 

But,  now,  some  concerns  which  moved  South  years  ago  are  leaving 
Dixie  for  lusher  markets  in  the  North,  the  Journal  says. 

Cheap  electricity  is  a  stronger  lure  for  manufacturers  than  cheap 
labor.   That's  truly  significant.... 

"Savings  in  electricity,"  the  Journal  said,  "are  enough  to  offset 
costs  of  shipping  to  big  markets  all  over  the  country  and  still  cut  the 
customary  price  of  products  about  in  half." — Labor,  November  23,  1946. 

•  •  • 

The  international  lamp  cartel — headed  by  the  General  Electric 
Company — has  purposely  lowered  the  quality  of  light  bulbs  and  shortened 
their  life,  to  sell  more  and  make  bigger  profits.... 

The  disclosure  is  made  by  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  an  inde- 
pendent research  organization,  in  a  report  on  cartels.... 

It  quotes  a  letter  from  one  General  Electric  official  to  another, 
saying:   "The  constant  process  of  reduction  of  lamp  life  that  we  have 
been  carrying  on  has  kept  the  volume  of  business  up." 

That  letter  was  talking  about  house-hold  size  lamps.   General 
Electric  also  shortened  the  life  of  flashlight  bulbs,  according  to  a 
memorandum  from  one  of  the  company's  engineers  to  another  official. 
It  says:  "Two  or  three  years  ago  we  proposed  a  reduction  in  the  life  of 
flashlight  lamps  from  the  old  basis,  on  which  one  lamp  was  supposed  to 
outlast  three  batteries,  to  a  point  where  the  lamp  and  one  battery  would 
have  about  the  same  life. 

"The  battery  manufacturers  went  part  way  with  us  on  this  and 
accepted  lamps  of  two  battery  lives  instead  of  three. 

"We  have  been  continuing  our  efforts  to  bring  about  the  one  battery 
life  lamps.   If  this  were  done,  it  would  increase  our  flashlight  busi- 
ness about  60  per  cent." 

This  is  the  same  General  Electric  Company  which  spends  millions 
of  dollars  on  advertisements  piously  proclaiming  its  devotion  to  the 
quality  of  'Mazda'  lamps. — Labor,  November  16,  1946. 

•  •   • 

Let  America  prove  through  peaceful  competition  that  her  social 
system  is  superior  to  all  others,  Dr.  Robert  M.  Hutchins  urged  last 
night  in  a  critical  appraisal  of  national  policy. 

The  University  of  Chicago  chancellor  spoke  to  a  Modern  Forum 
audience  at  the  Philharmonic  Auditorium  on  the  'State  of  the  Nation.' 

Hutchins'  call  for  a  peaceful  contest  among  world  social  systems 
came  as  an  answer  to  an  American  foreign  policy  which  he  described  as 
"peace  through  intimidation." — Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  November  19, 
1946. 
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Construction  has  started  on  the  Southern  California  Telephone 
Company,  $7,500,000  section  of  the  transcontinental  eight-tube  coaxial 
cable,  from  the  Colorado  River  to  Los  Angeles.... 

Engineers  claim  each  pair  of  "coaxials"  in  the  cable,  so  named 
because  the  tube  and  central  wire  have  the  same  axis,  can  be  arranged 
to  provide  480  new  telephone  circuits  into  Los  Angeles,  and  on  short 
hauls  up  to  600  circuits. — Los  Angeles  Examiner,  November  27,  1946. 

•  •  • 

Pullman  Standard  has  increased  its  output  of  car  wheels  ten  times 
by  using  a  machine  which  revolves  the  tool  instead  of  the  wheel. 

National  Tube  Co.  claims  that  its  new  plant  at  Lorain,  Ohio,  is  the 
world's  first  straight-line  seamless  pipe  mill.   It  produces  2000  feet 
of  seamless  steel  pipe  per  minute. — Advertisement  of  Cone  Automatic 
Machine  Co.,  in  Iron  Age,  November  21,  1946. 
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Part  of  the  blame  for  keeping  Germany  a  powerful  industrial  nation, 
in  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Potsdam  declaration,  and  accused  of 
supporting  the  unification  of  Germany  for  selfish  reasons,  are  men  high 
in  American  Military  Government  who,  before  donning  uniforms,  were  top- 
flight American  industrialists  whose  companies  maintained  close  working 
relations  with  the  powerful  IG  Farben  trust.... 

Although  evidence  has  already  been  published  proving  that  the 
American  war  effort  was  hampered  by  cartel  agreements  the  Nazis  had  with 
DuPont,  Standard  Oil,  and  dozens  of  other  companies,  representatives  of 
these  firms  are  also  in  key  Army  spots  in  Germany,  dealing  with  that 
nation's  industrial  capacity.... 

One  of  the  more  sensational  portions  of  the  final  Kilgore  report 
will  be  evidence,  presented  to  the  committee  by  former  Col.  Bernard 
Bernstein,  who  headed  an  Army  staff  which  investigated  German  cartels, 
charging  that  87%  of  the  vast  Farben  industry  is  ready  to  operate  again 
and  that  more  plants  could  be  prepared  in  three  to  six  months  time.   The 
report  may  also  include  startling  statistics  proving  that  although  vast 
areas  in  Germany  were  devastated  by  war,  the  IG  Farben  plants  'miracu- 
lously escaped'  serious  damage.  A  breakdown  of  the  IG  Farben  damage 
shows  the  damage  sustained  by  the  following  key  industries:   Synthetic 
rubber,  16%;  lubricating  oil,  40%;  poison  gas,  no  damage;  plastics,  12%; 
magnesium,  no  damage;  explosives,  10%;  pharmaceuticals,  no  damage; 
.nickel,  no  damage;  synthetic  gasoline,  40%;  artificial  silk,  no  damage; 
aluminum,  no  damage. — In  Fact,  November  25,  1946. 


Philippines  President  Manuel  Roxas'  secretary  announced  today  that 
U.  S.  dollars  are  no  longer  legal  tender  in  the  Philippines  and  can  be 
refused  by  the  public. 

The  secretary,  Emilio  Abello,  made  his  statement  in  reply  to 
questions  on  newsmen  who  sought  explanation  for  the  sudden  refusal  of 
Philippines  merchants  to  accept  American  dollars. 

Abello  stated,  however,  that  the  Philippines  treasury  will  exchange 
pesos  for  dollars  at  a  reasonable  rate  to  cover  matters  of  international 
exchange. — Los  Angeles  Examiner,  December  3,  1946. 

•  •  • 

The  main  threat  to  democratic  government  in  the  U.  S.  is  fascism. 
For  documenting  that  charge  and  making  it  public,  Asst.  Atty.  General 
0.  John  Rogge  was  fired.   The  man  who  fired  him,  reportedly  on  orders 
from  President  Truman,  was  Attorney  General  Tom  C.  Clark. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  Clark  himself  knows  the  score  of  the 
fascist  threat  to  this  country.  He  revealed  it  in  Boston  on  Oct.  24, 
six  days  after  he  fired  Rogge.   In  a  speech  to  the  Associated  Industries 
of  Massachusetts,  an  adjunct  of  the  NAM,  he  described  the  historical 
pattern  of  fascism,  declaring  it  was  always  preceded  by  giant  industrial 
organizations  whose  political  representatives  took  over  the  government. 
America  is  now  threatened  by  that  giant — monopoly.... 

Of  all  the  people  in  civilized,  democratic  countries,  the  Americans 
are  told  less  and  know  less  about  fascism.   The  nation's  newspapers, 
which  make  a  fetish  of  demanding  a  free  press  for  other  countries, 
themselves  do  not  dare  print  the  truth  about  the  growing  danger  of 
monopoly. — In  Fact,  November  18,  1946. 

•  •  • 

A  supersonic  pistol,  capable  of  killing  a  dog  at  60  feet  and 
paralyzing  a  human  being  for  as  long  as  20  minutes  with  its  high  fre- 
quency sound  waves,  has  been  developed  by  science. 

So  stated  H.  D.  Von  Jenef,  an  acoustics  engineer  and  inventor  of 
the  silent  weapon,  before  the  Acoustical  Society  of  the  United  States 
today. 

Von  Jenef  said  the  pistol  consists  of  a  compressed  air  and  gas 
chamber,  which  exerts  its  force  through  a  supersonic  whistle  opening. 
— Los  Angeles  Examiner,  November  17,  1946. 
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so  good- 
looking 


We  see  beautifully  colored  advertisements  of  unobtainable  or  'hard  to  get'  commodities  and  it  makes  us  sore.  But  do  we 
do  anything  further  than  gripe  and  contrive  ways  and  means  to  'get  ours?'  When  will  the  people  of  this  Continent  wake 
up  and  demand  that  we  cease  maintaining  an  artificial  scarcity  in  the  midst  of  potential  abundance? 


i 


to  first  adopt  a  distributive  system  de- 
signed to  distribute  an  abundance. 
That  design  is  ready  for  use  any  time 
you  and  190  million  other  North  Ameri- 
cans get  mad  enough  to  demand  its 
use.  Drop  in  at  a  Technocracy  Section 
Headquarters  and  find  out  about  it. 
When  you  find  out  what  is  being  with- 
held from  you,  perhaps  you  will  get 
mad  enough  to  join  and  help  get  what 
your  husband  fought  for  —  Peace, 
Abundance  and  Security! 

Occasionally,  it  happens  that  people 
get  so  fed  up  about  certain  conditions 
that  they  really  do  get  mad  enough  to 
take  some  kind  of  action.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  little  incident  of  the  slot 
machines  in  Central  Falls,  R.  I.  On  the 
bulletin  board  at  police  headquarters 
was  a  notice,  yellowed  and  tattered 
with  age,  signed  by  the  Chief  of  Police, 
George  E.  Collette.  The  notice  or- 
dered police  to  sieze  slot  machines  on 
sight  without  warrant.  But  Central  Falls 
was  one  of  those  nice,  cozy  little  places 
where   the   big   shots   are   all   buddies. 


Anyway,  the  Chief  of  Police,  the 
Mayor  and  the  local  political  boss, 
'Uncle  Andrew'  Sherry,  worked  hand 
in  hand.  Now,  'Uncle  Andrew,'  be- 
hind a  shoeshine  parlor  'front,'  oper- 
ated a  highly  profitable  collection  of 
slot  machines.  Many  an  idle  hour  was 
passed  by  the  more  youthful  members 
of  the  town's  population  in  the  com- 
pany of  these  one-armed  bandits,  to 
the  detriment  of  their  own  pocket 
books,  and,  in  many  cases,  the  family 
budget.  There  was  no  interference 
from   the   authorities. 

That  is,  there  was  none  until  four 
young  rookie  patrolmen,  veterans  of 
overseas  service,  decided  that  here  was 
a  dangerous  condition  which  should  be 
removed.  They  had  frequently  relayed 
parental  complaints  to  the  Chief  with- 
out result  so,  taking  their  jobs  in  their 
hands,  they  raided  the  joint,  seized  the 
machines  and  hauled  them  down  to 
headquarters.  Was  Chief  Collette's 
face  red! 


Next  day,  the  notice  had  disap- 
peared from  the  bulletin  board  and  the 
following  day  the  judge  ruled  the  seiz- 
ures illegal  because  the  raiders  had  no 
warrants  and  had  not  seen  the  ma- 
chines in  actual  operation.  But  the  four 
rookies  were  not  so  easily  squelched. 
They  told  the  press: 

"We  have  repeatedly  reported  these 
complaints  to  the  chief's  office  but  to 
no  avail,  so  we  decided  that  on  our 
own  time  we  would  attempt  to  prevent 
the  corruption  of  the  youth  of  this  city. 
If  there  are  any  operators  of  these  ma- 
chines in  the  city,  let  them  heed  and 
be  on  the  lookout." 

Brave  words,  but  indiscreet.  A  few 
days  later,  the  city  officials  gathered  at 
the  mansion  of  Boss  Sherry.  After  the 
meeting,  Mayor  Healey  called  the  four 
zealous  rookies  to  police  headquarters 
and  suspended  them.  Neither  he  nor 
Chief  Collette  would  say  why. 

Then  the  citizens  took  a  hand.  They 
got   mad.    The   American    Legion,    the 
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VFW,  the  AMVETS  and  the  Good 
Government  Club  pledged  support  to 
the  veterans.  Every  night  the  city  offi- 
cials were  hung  in  effigy.  Fences  were 
painted  with  jeering  slogans.  The  fracas 
took  on  statewide  proportions  when 
State  Senator  William  B.  Sweeney  con- 
sented to  act  as  attorney  for  the  four 
veterans  and  promptly  enlisted  the  aid 


free  will  because  no  one  would  accept 
it.  In  an  economy  of  abundance,  in 
which  all  would  have  more  than  they 
could  use,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
expect  anyone  to  take  still   more. 

We  could  go  on  and  name  any  num- 
ber of  conditions  and  situations  which 
fairly  make  our  blood  boil  when  we 
read  of  them.  For  example,  the  condi- 


FRONT  COVER: 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  surplus  tires  lie  rotting  where  they 
have  lain  for  more  than  a  year  on  Okinawa,  subjected  to  sun,  rain  and 
salt  spray.  They  are  now  too  weatherbeaten  for  use. 

This  is  only  a  small  portion  of  the  materials  which  were  furnished 
by  this  Continent  to  be  left  on  the  far-flung  battlefields  of  the  late 
global  war.  Surplus  goods  and  equipment  abroad — goods  which  cost 
American  taxpayers  more  than  $6,000,000,000 — are  now  being  sup- 
plied to  foreign  governments  on  credit  at  a  fraction  of  their  cost. 

But  the  waste  of  surplus  war  goods  is  only  part  of  the  story  of 
waste.  We  see  it  everywhere — wasted  time,  wasted  energy,  wasted 
materials,  wasted  natural  resources. 

Do  you  like  it?  Does  it  make  you  indignant  to  witness  the  wanton 
waste  and  destruction  of  this  Continent's  resources  which  are  our 
heritage? 

Well,  let's  really  get  mad  enough  to  demand  that  the  Price  System, 
'free  enterprise'  methods  of  social  operation  be  discontinued,  for  so 
long  as  this  system  remains  in  use,  waste  must  continue  as  an  integral 
part  of  our  social  structure. 

— Acme  Telephoto. 


of  five  other  prominent  lawyers.  Mean- 
while, in  all  of  Central  Falls  no  slot 
machine  whirred  and  clicked  and  no 
bookies  could  be  found.  Things  were 
awfully  quiet. 

Now  just  suppose  those  good  citi- 
zens had  got  mad  enough  to  go  even 
further  and  demand  the  installation  of 
a  social  system  which  would  have  elimi- 
nated the  slot  machine  forever,  along 
with  every  other  form  of  gambling — 
not  just  from  Central  Falls,  but  from 
the  entire  Continent  of  North  America. 
Of  course,  we  are  only  supposing,  be- 
cause a  few  citizens  in  any  one  town 
couldn't  have  done  it.  But  a  few  such 
determined  citizens  in  every  town  in 
America  could  have  done  it,  if  they 
were  mad  enough.  If  we  issued,  in 
place  of  money,  non-transferable  cer- 
tificates, representing  the  actual 
amount  of  energy  used  in  production, 
gambling  would  be  eliminated  entirely. 
Being  non-transferable  each  citizen 
would  have  to  use  his  own.  No  one 
could  deprive  you  of  your  share  of 
the  Continental  production  and  neither 
could   you   give   it   away   of  your   own 


tions  in  our  insane  asylums,  as  revealed 
by  Life  Magazine  a  few  weeks  ago; 
the  conditions  in  coal  mining  regions 
vividly  '  portrayed  by  three  leading 
Washington,  D.  O,  newspapers  during 
the  recent  coal  strike;  the  innumerable 
stories  of  babies  abandoned  because 
their  parents  are  unable  to  care  for 
them;  of  food  destroyed  in  the  midst 
of  world  famine;  of  our  veterans  sleep- 
ing on  park  benches  because  there  are 
no  homes  for  them;  of  war  profit  scan- 
dals in  high  places,  and  countless  other 
instances.  Do  we  get  mad?  No,  not 
really;  just  indignant.  Perhaps  the  day 
is  not  far  off  when  you,  personally,  will 
be  affected  along  with  millions  of 
others.  Then  you'll  get  mad  —  mad 
enough  to  demand  a  clean  sweep  of 
the  social  system  which  makes  these 
conditions  possible  and  profitable, 
which,  in  fact,  creates  them;  mad 
enough  to  demand  the  installation  of 
a  scientific  design  of  social  operation 
which  will  forever  make  such  conditions 
impossible.  Come  on,  Americans,  let's 
get  mad! 

— 'Leslie  Bounds. 


BLIND  REVOLT 
IS  NOT  ENOUGH 

ENRAGED  as  a  result  of  their  dis- 
covery that  rotten  politicians  had 
been  conniving  with  thieving  con- 
tractors and  financial  brigands  to  rob 
the  public  treasury — local,  state  and 
national — while,  as  conscripts,  they 
were  making  real  sacrifices  to  preserve 
the  'four  freedoms,'  returning  soldiers 
in  several  sections  of  the  country  have 
staged  revolts.  With  guns  in  their 
hands  they  ousted  politicians,  took  pos- 
session of  public  buildings,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  establish  what  they  called 
a  square  deal. 

Their  indignation  against  recreant 
politicians  is  understandable.  Long 
before  the  second  world  war,  away 
back  through  the  years  into  the  reaches 
of  the  last  century,  many  outraged 
citizens  declared  themselves  in  favor 
of  taking  certain  politicians  and  string- 
ing them  up  to  telegraph  poles.  That 
this  was  not  done  is  due  to  several 
factors  among  which  is  a  traditional 
respect  for  the  law.  In  the  present  in- 
stance many  otherwise  public  spirited 
citizens  have  expressed  the  wish  that 
soldier  action  might  be  extended  to 
include  contractors  and  financiers  who 
corrupted  the   politicians. 

To  be  effective,  soldier  action  should 
be  organized  and  intelligent.  Sporadic 
acts  of  violence  will  get  nowhere. 
Ousting  one  set  of  politicians  by  force 
and  replacing  them  with  another  set, 
meanwhile  leaving  intact  the  social, 
political  and  economic  regime  which 
permits  and  encourages  political  ras- 
cality, is  fruitless  effort. 

The  ax  should  be  applied  to  the  root 
cause  of  the  trouble.  Before  acting, 
the  soldier  boys  should  study  to  under- 
stand why  men  commit  crime.  Ordi- 
narily, men  would  rather  be  honest 
than  otherwise.  If  our  social,  political 
and  economic  system  functioned  for 
the  public  good  instead  of  for  private 
greed,  virtually  all  unsocial  activities 
would  disappear  and  men  and  women 
would  lead  decent  and  honorable  lives. 

But  the  American  way  of  life,  by 
economists  called  the  capitalist  system, 
if  followed  consistently  and  continu- 
ously, makes  of  those  who  live  it  either 
beggars  or  unconscionable  crooks.  If 
a  man  is  smart,  aggressive  and  un- 
scrupulous, he  can,  by  taking  advant- 
age of  the  ignorance  and  necessity  of 
his  fellow  man,  attain  wealth  and 
prestige.    If  he  does  not  possess  these 
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qualifications,  he,  in  turn,  will  probably 
become  the  victim  of  the  man  who  is 
smart,  aggressive  and  unscrupulous. 
Consider  present  day  inflation  if  proof 
is  required  to  substantiate  this  state- 
ment. The  principle  here  involved  mo- 
tivates most  transactions — social,  poli- 
tical and  economic — in  the  American 
way  of  life. 

That  way  of  life  must  be  changed! 

Soldier  boys  now  up  against  its 
exactions  and  hardships  must  learn  to 
realize  the  necessity  for  this  change. 
They  should  study  to  inform  themselves 
concerning  the  why  and  wherefore  of 
this  way  of  life;  and  when  they  act, 
they  should  hit  that  way  of  life,  and  hit 
it  hard.  They  should  not  rest  content 
with  forcibly  eliminating  some  of  its 
manifestations,  be  they  political  or 
economic. 

Greatest  danger  associated  with 
soldier  action  is  this:  Agents  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
will  insinuate  themselves  into  the  con- 


fidence of  the  righteously  indignant 
soldier  boys  and  whisper  into  their  ears 
that  left  wing  agitators,  Communists 
especially,  are  responsible  for  the  evils 
they  see  and  resent. 

"Don't  bother  elected  officials" 
these  agents  will  say.  "They  are  not  to 
blame.  Go  after  the  Communists,  the 
niggers  and  the  Jews.  They  are  the 
ones  who  have  caused  the  trouble. 
Another  breed  of  trouble  makers  are 
the  members  of  organized  labor.  Get 
after  the  CIO  and  the  AFL  and  break 
up  these  organizations.  Do  these 
things,  and  everything  will  be  Jake." 

In  other  words,  if  the  soldier  boys 
are  not  alert,  and  make  themselves  wise 
to  the  situation,  they  will  be  taken  in 
tow  by  corporation  agents  who  will 
lead  them  into  a  movement  whose  aim 
and  end  is  Fascism! 

Revolt  is  fine,  but  blind  revolt  may 
lead  to  slavery  and  damnation! 

— George     H.    Shoaf.    in    Action    for 
Human    Welfare,    November,    1946. 


FRUITS  OF  FREE  ENTERPRISE 


BUSINESS  cycles  have  been  a  part 
of  free  enterprise  economy  since 
its  inception.  In  U.  S.  A.  they 
began  in  the  18th  century;  from  1836 
to  1946  the  general  business  cycle — 
prosperity,  recession,  depression,  re- 
covery, prosperity  —  has  averaged 
about  four  years  in  length. 

President  Truman,  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
many  others  are  on  record  as  favoring 
free  enterprise.  Therefore,  on  the  face 
of  the  record,  they  are  in  favor  of  a 
succession  of  booms  and  busts.  Why, 
then,  should  they  get  so  excited  when 
another  bust  appears  in  the  offing? 
They  shouted  for  free  enterprise,  well 
knowing  that  booms  and  busts  are  an 
integral  part  of  business  for  profit. 

Every  college  freshman  who  has 
taken  general  economics  knows  this. 
The  President  and  his  economic  ad- 
visers are  well  aware  of  it.  Had  the 
U.  S.  A.  shifted  from  free  enterprise 
to  economic  planning,  there  would 
have  been  good  reason  for  the  leaders 
of  the  scheme  to  cry  out  in  alarm  if 
they  saw  a  new  slump  coming.  But 
U.  S.  A.  policy-makers  have  stuck 
loyally  to  the  old  boom-bust  way  of 
life.  They  have  had  thejr  boom;  now 
comes  their  bust.  When  is  the  bust 
coming? 

If  those  who  put  their  trust  in  free- 


enterprise  economy  are  poised  on  the 
edge  of  the  anxious  seat,  those  who 
have  ceased  to  trust  in  its  present 
because  they  have  no  faith  in  its  future 
are  experiencing  a  certain  satisfaction 
as  they  once  again  see  verified  their 
predictions  concerning  the  unwork- 
ability  of  a  planless  economy. 

After  World  War  I,  the  backers  of 
free  enterprise  predicted  business  as 
usual.  They  were  wrong.  The  war  was 
followed  by  a  brief  depression,  a  short 
period  of  hectic  prosperity  and  bitter 


competition   and   then   by  the  depres- 
sion decade  of  the  I930's. 

Advocates  of  planned  economy  in- 
sisted, all  through  this  experience,  that 
a  complicated  mechanism  like  the 
modern  mass-production  apparatus 
must  collapse  unless  it  is  carefully 
guided  and  controlled.  They  were 
right. 

After  World  War  II,  the  backers  of 
free  enterprise  predicted  that  sixty 
million  jobs,  stability  and  security 
would  follow  in  the  wake  of  victory. 
They  were  wrong.  Free-enterprise 
economy  is  less  stable  and  less  secure 
today  than  it  was  in  1920,  eighteen 
months  after  the  end  of  World  War  I. 
Unless  the  complex  mechanism  of 
present-day  economy  is  carefully 
guided  and  controlled,  on  a  world 
scale,  what  remains  of  free  enterprise 
will  be  overwhelmed  by  a  disaster  that 
will  make  the  depression  of  the  I930's 
look  like  mild  prosperity. 

Free  enterprise  has  had  its  day — 
the  day  of  village  economy  and  small- 
scale  industry.  That  day  has  passed 
from  great  areas  of  the  western  world. 
It  has  been  superseded  by  an  era  of 
monopoly,  in  which  immense  units  of 
economic  power,  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  trust  magnates  and 
cartel  managers,  wholly  removed  from 
public  control,  are  used  in  the  game 
of  power  economics  and  power  politics 
at  the  expense  of  the  public  and  public 
welfare.  The  sooner  that  economic  sys- 
tem is  exposed  and  recognized  for 
what  it  is,  the  better  for  its  many  dupes 
and  victims. 

— Editorial  in  Action  for  Human 
Welfare,  November,    1946. 


The  following  list  shows  the  occupations  of  the  members  of  Parlia- 
ment of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 


Lawyers    74 

Businessmen    27 

Retired 8 

Manufacturers    7 

Doctors     6 

Engineers    5 

Lumbermen    3 

Miners    2 


Farmers     39 

Teachers 15 

Merchants    7 

Insurancemen 6 

Journalists    5 

Clergymen 4 

Ex-servicemen     3 

Notaries 2 


and  one  each  of  the  following:  Fur  farmer,  RCAF,  Dentist,  Seaman, 
Contractor,  Drover,  Magistrate,  Railroader,  Professional  Politician, 
Secretary  and  Manager,  Professional  Hockey  Player,  Agent-Broker, 
Motorman,  Salesman,  Dealer  in  fuels,  Butcher,  Hotel  Manager,  Wood 
Salesman,  Labor  Official,  Machinist,  Advertising  Executive,  Electrician, 
Chartered  Accountant,  Housewife,  Fisherman,  Forester,  Bookkeeper, 
Assessor,    Member  of  Co-operative,   Gentleman-Bourgeois. 

Note  the  heavy  'preponderance'  of  scientists,  engineers  and  other 
functionals! 
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Modern  Pipes  of  Peace 


Like  so  much  of  America's  technology  designed  to  produce  in  tremendous 
volume  for  war,  its  huge  pipelines,  now  that  peace  is  here,  are  not 
allowed  to  produce  on  that  same  scale — which  would  spell  'abundance.' 


WHILE  the  coal  miners  re- 
mained idle  last  month  and 
the  people  suffered  from 
lack  of  coal,  the  Big  Inches  were  threat- 
eningly paraded  across  the  nation's 
headlines.  Now  that  the  miners  are 
digging  coal  again,  the  Inches  have 
been  retired  from  publicity.  Yet  the 
guiet  wrangling  over  the  disposal  of 
their  remains  goes  on  in  the  halls  of 
Congress. 

These  two  great  pipelines,  The  Big 
Inch  and  the  Little  Big  Inch,  were  con- 
structed by  the  government  during  the 
emergency  of  World  War  II,  at  the 
staggering  cost  of  $147,000,000,  to 
move  oil  and  petroleum  products  to 
the  eastern  seaboard. 

Labeled  one  of  the  most  important 
war  properties  in  the  country  and 
hailed  as  a  feat  of  modern  engineering, 


the  1254-mile,  24-inch  Big  Inch  line, 
during  its  two  years  of  operation,  per- 
formed the  gigantic  task  of  delivering 
more  than  260,000,000  barrels  of  crude 
oil  from  the  oilfields  of  Texas  to  the 
New  York-Philadelphia  area. 

The  Little  Big  Inch,  the  20-inch,  1475- 
mile  line  which  was  not  put  into  opera- 
tion until  March,  1944,  poured  high 
octane  gasoline  and  other  petroleum 
products  into  the  New  York  area  from 
Texas  City  at  the  rate  of  207,608 
barrels  per  day. 

But  at  war's  end,  the  clamor  of  con- 
flicting, selfish  economic  interests  be- 
gan immediately  and  even  though 
petroleum  products  were  still  scarce 
on  the  east  coast,  the  pipelines  were 
filled  with  water  and  closed  down. 
Events  of  the  last  year  in  the  disposal 
of  this  huge  surplus  war  property  bring 


to  mind  the  government  Muscle  Shoals 
project  which  the  power  interests  at- 
tempted to  sabotage  following  World 
War  I. 

After  the  shut-down  of  the  Big  Inch 
lines  was  accomplished,  a  little  over 
a  year  ago,  propaganda  was  gener- 
ously spread  to  the  effect  that  the  War 
Surplus  Property  Board  had  two  white 
elephants  on  its  hands  which  it  would 
probably  never  dispose  of,  and  stories 
were  circulated  through  business  and 
oil  mazagines  inferring  that  the  best 
thing  the  government  could  do  with 
these  lines  would  be  to  keep  them  in 
stand-by  condition  for  an  emergency. 
No  mention  was  made  of  the  fact  that 
this  $147,000,000  project  was  paid  for 
by  the  people  and  that  instead  of  be- 
ing used  for  the  general  welfare  it  was 
being   allowed  to   remain   unused   at  a 


Network  of  pipelines  for  the  transmission  of  natural  gas  in  the  United  States  extends  over  a  total  distance  of  200,000  miles.  Pipe 
shown  above  is  receiving  its  protective  coating  before  being  dropped  into  trench  to  form  the  1265-mile  Tennessee  Gas  &  Trans- 
mission  Co.  line  from    Driscoll.  Texas,  to   Cornwall,   West   Virginia — the   longest   gas   line    in   the    United    States. 

— Science  News  Service  photo. 
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further  estimated  cost  to  the  govern- 
ment (the  people)  of  $10,000  a  day. 
Political  pressure  and  counter-political 
pressure  was  applied  in  an  effort  to  see 
that  the  lines  remained  buried  and 
forgotten. 

But  when  the  Surplus  Property  Ad- 
ministration finally  decided  that  the 
pipelines  would  be  sold  to  private 
interests  for  operation,  the  wrangling 
then  began  in  earnest.  Yards  of  testi- 
mony were  presented  on  one  hand  to 
show  why  they  should  be  sold  to  pri- 
vate interests  for  transportation  of  gas, 
on  the  other  as  to  why  they  should  be 
sold  for  the  transmission  of  oil.  Even 
proposals  for  a  mutual  public-private 
operation  were  made.  Bids  for  the  sale 
of  the  property  have  been  received 
ranging 'from  $70,000,000  to  $13.5,- 
000,000. 

And  what  has  it  all  added  up  to? 
Delay,  which,  after  all,  is  a  point  in 
favor  of  those  interests  who  oppose 
peacetime  operation  of  these  modern 
giants  of  transportation.  These  inter- 
ests can  be  detected  with  very  little 
sleuthing. 

Oil  companies  would  prefer  to  ship 
by  tanker  the  products  the  lines  could 
handle,  since  oil  could  be  made  scarcer 
and  profits  kept  higher.  Then,  too, 
pipelines  are  subject  to  legislation 
which  might  hold  down  rates  and  lower 
profits. 

The  National  Coal  Association  and 
the  United  Mine  Workers,  headed  by 
John  L.  Lewis,  see  a  threat  to  the  prof- 
its and  operation  of  the  coal  industry 
and  the  livelihood  of  the  coal  miners, 
if  the  Inches  are  used  to  supply  the 
ea^t  coast  with   fuel. 

Then  there  are  the  eastern  manu- 
facturers of  artificial  gas,  the  public 
utilities  and,  of  course,  the  coal-carry- 
ing railroads,  who  stand  to  lose  juicy 
profits  if  they  are  circumvented  by 
these    underground    highways. 

From  recent  press  attacks,  one  would 
he  led  to  think  that  John  L.  Lewis, 
solely  and  individually,  was  the  only 
one  frightened  by  the  Big  Inches,  but 
a  closer  look  into  the  picture  reveals 
that  he  is  only  one  of  the  many  fighting 
to  protect  the  minority  interests  which 
they  represent. 

There  are  those  who  insist  that  the 
lines  be  held  in  storage  for  another 
war  emergency.  If  they  are  used,  they 
point  out  that  they  should  be  used  to 
transport  oil  since  their  use  for  gas  by 
industry  and  householders  would  fore- 
stall any  speedy  switch  over  in  case  o* 
another  war  emergency. 


During  World  War  II   pipelines  proved  their  adaptability  tor  any  emergency.  From  reserve 
tanks   such   as   this,   gasoline   flowed    up   to   the    battlefronts. — Official    Signal    Corps    photo. 


One  of  the  leading  proponents  for 
the  use  of  the  pipes  for  transmission  of 
gas  is  none  other  than  Harold  L.  Ickes, 
ex-Petroleum  Administrator.  He  pres- 
ents some  very  valid  arguments  for  the 
conservation  of  a  non-replaceable  re- 
source, natural  gas,  but  his  motives 
can  scarcely  be  termed  unselfish  since 
he  represents  a  public  utilities  group. 
In  his  newspaper  column  of  October 
30,  Ickes  points  out  that  the  natural 
gas  being  wasted  is  not  insignificant  in 
amount,  in  these  words: 

"The  Bureau  of  Mines  estimates  that 
each  year  some  684,000,000  cubic  feet 
are  lost.  In  the  state  of  Texas  alone, 
close  to  1,000,000  cubic  feet  are  dis- 
sipated every  day — the  eguivalent  of 
150,000  barrels  of  oil  a  day. 

"Actually  enough  gas  is  lost  in  the 
oil  and  gas  fields  each  year  to  heat 
from    2,000,000   to   5,000,000   homes." 

In  an  effort  to  convince  the  War 
Assets  Corporation  that  the  govern- 
ment itself  should  not  operate  the  lines, 
reports  have  even  been  presented  to 
prove  that  pipeline  transportation  is 
more  costly  and,  therefore,  less  de- 
sirable than  tanker  transportation.  But 
the  great  network  of  'hidden  highways' 
which  cover  much  of  the  United  States 
should  prove  their  efficiency  over  other 
methods  of  transportation. 

Successful  pipeline  transportation 
for  fluid  fuels  is  an  American  develop- 
ment. Through  years  of  work  by 
scientists,  engineers  and  construction 
men,  the  problems  confronting  effi- 
cient operation  have  been  overcome. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  total  network 
of   oil    pipelines    in    the    United    States 


now  extends  over  some   140,000  miles. 

Pipelines  used  for  the  long-distance 
transmission  of  natural  gas,  although  it 
is  seldom  realized,  stretch  over  a  total 
of  200,000  miles  in  the  United  States, 
the  longest  being  the  1265-mile  Ten- 
nessee Gas  &  Transmission  Co.  line 
from  Driscoll,  Texas,  to  Cornwall,  West 
Virginia. 

One  of  the  most  important  roles  in 
World  War  II  was  played  by  pipelines 
when  other  modes  of  transporting 
petroleum  products  proved  too  haz- 
ardous or  ineffective.  Outstanding,  of 
course,  were  the  Big  Inch  lines,  but 
many  shorter  lines  were  vital  in  the  war 
effort. 

It  was  little  known,  for  instance,  that 
pipelines  made  it  unnecessary  to  use 
the  Panama  Canal  for  tanker  transit 
during  the  latter  phases  of  the  war. 
Two  20-inch  lines  were  constructed 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama;  one  was 
completed  in  1944  and  the  other  a 
few  months  before  Japan  surrendered. 
Through  these  lines  passed  about  55% 
of  the  Navy's  fuel  requirements  for  the 
Pacific  operations. 

Other  pipelines  were  used  to  carry 
fuel  up  to  the  front  lines.  In  North 
Africa  and  Italy  pipelines  kept  pace 
with  the  Allied  advance,  light,  easily 
transported  pipe  being  used.  The  lines 
were  designed  to  rush  oil,  gasoline,  and 
sometimes  even  water  from  supply 
depots  to  the  battlefront  at  the  rate 
of  170,000  gallons  a  day. 

A  British  project,  known  as  'Opera- 
tion Pluto,'  (from  the  words  Pipe  Line 
Under  the  Ocean)  put  20  lines  under 
the      English      Channel      that      carried 
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1,000,000  gallons  of  fuel  daily  fo  Cher- 
bourg and  Boulogne.  From  there  the 
United  States'  lines  took  fuel  up  to  the 
Rhine,  and  a  500-mile  line  ran  up  the 
Rhone  Valley  to  the  front. 

The  most  difficult  undertaking  in 
wartime  pipeline  construction  was  the 
line  over  the  'hump,'  (the  Himalayas) 
extending  from  Calcutta  to  Kunming, 
a  distance  of  1750  miles.  When  com- 
pleted, this  line  through  steaming 
jungles  and  over  freezing  10,000-foot 
mountain  passes,  was  the  longest  pipe 
line  in  the  world. 

During  the  coal  strike  the  govern- 
ment was  forced  to  take  some  action 
to  alleviate  the  suffering  from  lack  of 
coal  and  also  to  throw  a  scare  into  the 
miners.  The  War  Assets  Administration 
took  this  step:  Granted  permission  to 
the  Tennessee  Gas  &  Transmission  Co., 
of  Houston,  Texas,  to  use  the  Big  Inch 
lines  for  transportation  of  gas  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment until  April  30,  1947.  Shipments, 
however,  will  be  small  and  the  final  dis- 
posal of  this  huge  surplus  property  is 
still  uncertain.  Only  this  much  is  cer- 
tain— that  the  Big  Inches  will  not  be 
operated  for  the  general  welfare. 


"Whatever  the  future  of  Technocracy,  one  must  fairly  state  that 

it  is  the  only  program  of  social  and  economic  reconstruction  which  is 

in  complete  intellectual  and  technical  accord  with  the  age  in  which 

we  live." 

— Dr.  Harry  Elmer  Barnes,  as  quoted  in 

the  Encyclopedia  Americana. 


The  confusion,  delay  and  bickering 
we  have  witnessed  in  the  case  of  the 
war  pipelines  is  the  typical  political 
procedure  to  combat  the  threat  of 
abundance.  Let's  not  pass  it  all  off  by 
blaming  'John  L,'  the  oil  interests,  the 
coal  mine  owners,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  their 
type  of  operation  in  the  game  as  it  is 
played  today.  If  we  must  blame  some- 
one then  let's  place  it  where  it  belongs 
— on  the  shoulders  of  those  who  are 
allowing  themselves  to  be  'taken  in' — 
the  people.  And  the  irony  of  it  all  is 
that  they   are   'taken'    by   those  whom 


they   have   elected   to   represent   their 
interests. 

We  must  realize  that  the  people  of 
a  Continent  which  possesses  the  tech- 
nical and  engineering  skill  and  the  re- 
sources to  design  and  operate  huge 
technological  installations  such  as  the 
Big  Inches  cannot  much  longer  allow 
petty,  political  manipulations  to  stymie 
the  abundance  and  security  that  this 
technology  can  provide  for  the  citizens 
as  a  whole. 

—Gladys  T.  Olack. 


LIFE  CAN'T  BE  BEAUTIFUL- IN  L  A 


Contributed  to  The  TECHNOCRAT  by  a  non-member,  this  article  color- 
fully depicts  the  crowded  conditions  in  the  City  of  Los  Angeles.  The  solu- 
tion to  this  problem,  however,  will  come  only  when  the  same  problem  in 
ail  American  cities  has  been  solved  by  the  installation  of  the  Technate. 


IT  is  estimated  at  this  writing  that 
50,000  persons  a  month  are  entering 
the  Golden  State;  a  major  portion 
of  this  number — naturally  enough — is 
choosing  the  warm,  salubrious  climate 
of  Southern  California. 

Los  Angeles,  the  City  of  Crowded 
Angels,  is  being  jammed  with  newcom- 
ers from  the  North,  the  South,  the  East 
and  points  in-between.  Most  of  these 
followers  of  Greeley's  advice  are  com- 
ing here  to  live,  heedless  of  the  dis- 
couraging reports  that  are  dissemi- 
nated by  the  city's  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Within  the  past  few  months, 
the  All  Year  Club  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia has  received  between  fifty  and 
sixty  thousand  inquiries  from  tourists 
westward  bent;  it  tries  equally  hard  to 
dissuade  this  group  from  coming  to  an 
already  overcrowded  area. 


Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce 
figures  for  the  period  between  Janu- 
ary, 1941,  and  March,  1946,  show  an 
increase  of  695,000  in  population  for 
the  metropolitan  section.  Between 
April,  1945,  and  April,  1946,  the  num- 
ber of  city  inhabitants  rose  roughly 
40,000,  while  the  county's  figures  re- 
vealed an  aggregate  1 00,000  willing- 
to-be-convinced  Californians  who 
thought  the  grass  was  greener  on  the 
other  side  of  their  fences.  These 
amounts,  of  course,  do  not  include 
those  who  manage  to  live  and  eat  and 
sleep  in  cars  or  trailers — and  they  are 
legion. 

All  of  these  facts  add  up  to  just 
one  thing:  Life  is  no  longer  beautiful 
in  Los  Angeles!  If  you  are  lucky  enough 
to  have  a  roof  over  your  head  and  no 


eviction  notice  in  sight  (during  the 
month  of  March,  in  Los  Angeles,  4,954 
received  notices  to  pack  up  and  get 
going),  you — without  a  car — must  still 
contend  with  the  terrifically  overbur- 
dened transportation  facilities. 

Take  a  ride  in  almost  any  bus  or 
trolley  that  carries  you  downtown  dur- 
ing even  normally  busy  hours,  and  you 
soon  become  a  'grimlin' — a  new  type 
of  being  which  the  lauded  industrial 
city  of  Los  Angeles  is  turning  out  by 
the  thousands  each  day.  A  'grimlin'  is 
the  person  who  takes  on  a  grim,  hard, 
irritated  look  from  struggling  through 
the  throngs  of  harassed  fellow-riders 
of  public  conveyances. 

Here's  an  instance  that  is  repeated 
daily  on  many  lines,  particularly  the 
buses:  "Step  up!  Step  up!"  the  driver 
says  brusquely,  and  then  shouts,  "You 
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people  toward  the  rear,  move  back  in 
the  bus.  Fill  up  those  spaces — there's 
plenty  of  room  there!"  But  there  isn't. 
And  after  another  stop,  more  riders 
get  on,  the  bus,  by  this  time,  resem- 
bling a  rush-hour  Canal  Street  subway 
train  of  New  York  City.  And  the 
driver  packs  as  many  as  eighty  on  a 
bus  that  ordinarily  and  comfortably 
holds  forty  persons;  on  trolleys  which, 
for  safety's  sake,  should  allow  only 
seventy-five  at  most,  the  number  of 
firmly-packed,  sardine-like  passengers 
is  sometimes  fully  doubled. 

The  'crowd  scene'  from  the  drama 
of  life  in  Los  Angeles  is  acted  regu- 
larly in  department  stores,  cafeterias, 
theaters,  and  on  the  streets  throughout 
the  city.  The  'crowd  scene'  is  extended 
even  into  the  streets  where  a  snarled 
traffic  problem  is  the  result.  Ludicrous 
'It's  the  Law'  signs  stare  one  in  the 
face  and  warn  pedestrians  to  obey 
regulations  in  crossing  the  streets. 
These  and  the  still  mounting  number 
of  deaths  from  auto  accidents  attest 
to  the  hopeless,  cumbersome  condition 
of  locomotion  in  the  city. 

Space  for  business  activity  is  no  ex- 
ception. Recently,  I  secured  a  position 
with  a  new  employer  who  wished  to 
rent  an  office.  After  spending  two 
weeks  searching  for  one  —  however 
small  —  in  the  downtown  section,  we 
gave  up  in  disgust.  We  had  to  settle 
for  'desk  space'  in  a  real  estate  office 
that  harbored  several  other  clients. 
Though  we  don't  know  what  it  is  to 
have  a  private  waste  paper  basket, 
fortunately,  we  have  our  own  telephone 
— over  which  a  half  a  dozen  disinter- 
ested parties  can  listen  to  our  conver- 
sation at  any  time. 


DECENTRALIZATION 

The  whole  situation  has  reached  a 
stage  where  something  drastic  but  con- 
structive must  be  done — and  soon — if 
individuals  are  to  retain  their  dignity 
as  human  beings,  if  they  are  to  main- 
tain a  measure  of  health,  happiness 
and  sanity. 

One  solution — and  probably  the  best 
one — would  be  decentralization.  This 
would  require  radical  and  far-reaching 
changes,  no  doubt;  it  would  mean  not 
only  a  wholesale  redistribution  of  in- 
dustries, the  factories  and  mines,  mills 
and  shops,  but  a  spreading  out  of 
homes  and  inhabitants  accordingly.  It 
would  necessitate,  too,  a  change  of 
economy,    for   the    economic   determi- 


nant has  been  too  great  a  factor  in  the 
development  of  crowded  cities  such 
as  New  York  and  Los  Angeles. 

In  Russia,  the  problem  of  congested 
population  has  been  solved  by  limiting 
the  number  of  dwellers  in  any  one  city. 
As  an  example  of  wise  planning,  the  oil 
city  of  Baku  has  made  living  not  only 
tolerable  but  pleasant  for  the  workers 
by  locating  their  dwellings  in  relation 
to  their  places  of  work.  In  the  USSR, 
a  city  with  less  than  50,000  inhabitants 
is  not  considered  large  enough  to  fur- 
nish cultural  advantages,  while  one  with 
over  a  million  is  too  large  for  its  citi- 
zens to  feel  and  know  their  civic  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Though  American  business  men  may 
rebel  at  the  suggestion  of  decentraliza- 
tion, and  contend  that  big  cities  owe 
their  existence  and  prosperity  to  the 
fact  of  being  centers  of  trade,  com- 
merce, advertising  and  selling,  the 
more  important  consideration  —  the 
happiness  and  the  wellbeing  of  city 
people — must  take  precedence. 

Several  years  ago,  the  late  Dr.  Alexis 
Carrel  wrote  in  his  interesting  book, 
'Man,  the  Unknown,'  that: 

"Modern  industry  is  based  on  the 
conception  of  the  maximum  production 
at  lowest  cost,  in  order  that  an  indi- 
vidual or  a  group  of  individuals  may 
earn  as  much  money  as  possible.  It  has 
expanded  without  any  idea  of  the  true 
nature  of  the  human  beings  who  run 
the  machines." 

In  commenting  on  cities  in  general, 
he  explained: 

"The  great  cities  have  been  built 
with  no  regard  for  us.  .  .  .  The  modern 
city  consists  of  monstrous  edifices  and 
of  dark,  narrow  streets  full  of  gasoline 
fumes,  coal  dust,  and  toxic  gases  [not 
to  mention  the  'smog'  of  Los  Angeles], 
torn  by  the  noise  of  taxicabs,  trucks 
and  trolleys,  and  thronged  ceaselessly 
by  great  crowds.  Obviously,  it  has  not 
been  planned  for  the  good  of  its  in- 
habitants." 

Whether  or  not  business  men  agree 
with  Dr.  Carrel's  poignant  observa- 
tions, or  whatever  opposition  one  may 
raise  to  the  planned  breaking  up  of 
our  complex,  overgrown  cities,  the 
realistic  possibility  of  atomic  warfare 
becomes  vastly  more  important  at  this 
time.  It  is  now  known  that  there  is  no 
single  'secret'  of  the  atomic  bomb.  Any 
country  with  sufficient  scientific  and 
engineering  talent  can  duplicate  the 
work  done  here,  it  is  claimed,  not  pre- 
cisely,  but  effectively.    This   being   so, 


and  since  scientists  have  agreed  there 
is  no  defense  against  the  bomb,  the 
only  alternative  would  be  to  divide 
cities  into  villages.  This,  of  course, 
would  be  the  answer  to  overcrowded 
cities  at  the  same  time. 

W.  Bradford  Shank,  physicist,  who 
was  connected  with  the  United  States 
A-bomb  project,  disclosed  a  short  while 
ago  that  "an  atomic  bomb  of  the  pres- 
ent size  and  power  destroys  all  build- 
ings on  about  four  square  miles  of  ter- 
ritory and  damages  those  on  a  much 
larger  area."  Further,  "if  there  are 
10,000  people  in  the  four  square  miles, 
most  of  them  will  be  killed."  As  an 
advocate  of  dispersion,  he  also  pointed 
out  that  it  would  probably  eliminate 
slums,  improve  public  health,  reduce 
traffic  accidents  and,  perhaps,  even 
help  to  stabilize  our  economy  because 
it  would  make  it  feasible  to  have  a  gar- 
den and  some  livestock. 

Assuming  that  dispersion  of  our 
cities  would  require  moving  something 
like  10,000,000  to  12,000,000  families, 
and  supposing  that  the  dispersing  pro- 
cess would  involve  an  outlay  of  $15,- 
000,000,000  a  year  spread  over  a  pe- 
riod of  twenty  years,  the  enormity  of 
the  job  would  be  worthwhile  and  com- 
mensurate in  undertaking. 

Contemplate,  if  you  will,  the  possi- 
bility of  another  World  War,  more 
horrible  than  the  last;  and  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable at  this  time  when  world 
peace  is  raging.  Think  of  another  na- 
tion arrayed  against  us  with  the  so- 
called  'secret'  of  the  atomic  bomb. 
Then  we  shall  not  be  safe  in  any  city, 
large  or  small. 

If,  eventually,  we  must  resolve  one  of 
our  great  American  institutions — the 
modern  metropolis — into  a  village  or 
whistle  stop  to  avoid  obliteration  by 
the  next  war's  super  atomic  bomb,  why 
not  now?  Why  not  return  to  God's 
open  spaces?  There  we  will  find  that 
life  can  be  beautiful — even  for  An- 
gelenos. 

■ — Joseph  Striegel. 

(Editor's  Note:  Technocracy's  solu- 
tion of  the  transportation  problem  is 
set  forth  in  the  Technocracy  Study 
Course.  An  interesting  account  of 
cities  of  the  future  may  be  found  in 
the  article  'The  Urbanate — Tomorrow's 
City'  in  the  April  1946  issue  of  The 
TECHNOCRAT.] 
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The  High  Cost  of  a  Coffin 


THE  American  Price  System  is  a 
leech.  It  grows  more  voracious 
year  after  year,  demanding  jucier 
profits,  more  deficit  spending  and 
more  federal  debt. 

For  the  past  fifteen  years  the  Ameri- 
can Price  System  has  not  been  a  self- 
sufficient  concern.  It  has  lived  and  fat- 
tened by  sucking  the  federal  treasury. 
When  we  recognize  the  federal  gov- 
ernment as  our  government  and  the 
federal  treasury  as  our  pocket  book, 
then  we  realize  that  it  is  our  money, 
our  subsistence,  our  health,  our  sacri- 
fices, forbearance  and  charity  that  is 
keeping  the  system  alive. 

In  spite  of  the  price  we  pay  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  system  in  malnutri- 
tion, slum  housing,  preventable  disease 
and  accidents,  waste  and  crime,  there 
are  many  who  still  believe  that  the  sys- 
tem is  worthy  of  its  keep.  Many  others 
do  not.  We  shall  not  debate  this  point 
for  it  doesn't  matter  what  beliefs  we 
hold.  Advancing  technology  by  in- 
creasing the  productivity  per  man-hour 
is  drying  up  the  flow  of  wages  and 
salaries  vital  to  the  system.  This  is  hap- 
pening whether  we  believe  in  the  sys- 
tem or  not. 

Cannot  this  growing  deficit  of  pur- 
chasing power  be  made  up  by  further 
federal  treasury  inroads?  There  seems 
to  be  no  known  limit  to  the  amount  of 
debt  the  government  can  carry  on  its 
books.  Space  here  does  not  permit  a 
thorough  analysis  of  the  question  of 
public  debt;  however,  there  is  another 
reason  why  deficit  spending  is  no  solu- 
tion to  the  Price  System  dilemma. 

In  order  to  pump  out  purchasing 
power  the  federal  government  must 
have  a  project,  a  place  to  spend  its 
money,  materials  to  buy,  wages  to  pay 
and  an  outlet  for  the  goods  produced. 
So  far  the  only  sizable  projects  that 
have  been  thought  of  are  relief  for  the 
unemployed,  construction  programs, 
foreign  trade  and  war. 

Bigger  and  better  relief  projects 
will  not  do.  In  1934,  when  20,000,000 
were  on  relief,  the  federal  government 
spent  $2,380,000,000,  on  relief  and 
work  programs.  How  much  federal  aid 
did  each  reliefer  receive?  Dividing 
$2,380,000,000  by  20,000,000  gives  a 
quotient  of  $119. 

The  war  years  showed  that  federal 
expenditures  of  from  $8  billion  to  $10 
billion     per    month    were    required    to 


achieve  full  employment  and  satisfy 
the  demands  of  business.  Suppose  we 
spend  $8  billion  per  month,  $96  billion 
per  year,  for  relief  during  a  new  de- 
pression, how  many  then  would  have 
to  be  on  relief  to  absorb  this  amount 
at  the  old  1934  rate  of  $1  19  per  year? 
Dividing  $96  billion  by  $119  gives  us 
806,722,680.  Wow!  That  is  over  five 
times  the  total  population  of  the  coun- 
try! That  is  absurd! 

Well,  suppose  we  have  30  million  on 
relief,  one-third  more  than  in  1934,  a 
possible  figure.  Then  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  pay  each  reliefer  more  than 
$119  per  year  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
$96  billion.  How  much  more?  Dividing 
$96  billion  by  30  million  gives  us  $3200. 
At  deflated  depression  prices,  that 
would  be  a  pretty  nice  income.  We 
would  then  witness  the  joyful  spectacle 
of  less  than  half  of  the  labor  pool 
working  to  support  the  remainder  in 
comparative  luxury  on  relief  and  soft 
WPA  jobs.  The  screaming  scramble  to 
get  on  relief  or  WPA  would  be  heard 
around  the  world. 

How  about  public  construction  proj- 
ects? Try  to  spend  $100  billion  a  year 
without  treading  on  the  toes  of  private 
enterprise! 


Foreign  trade?  It  won't  do,  simply 
because  there  is  not  enough  to  go 
around.  Subsidizing  foreign  trade  to 
the  tune  of  $100  billion  a  year  would 
wreck  the  export  business  of  the  rest 
of  the  world,  as  well  as  our  reserves  of 
natural  resources. 

War  is  the  only  project  left  that  is 
big  enough  to  absorb  sufficient  gov- 
ernment expenditures  to  support  busi- 
ness in  a  manner  to  which  it  has  be- 
come accustomed  —  to  support  busi- 
ness, period. 

War  suits  business  to  a  T.  It  is  juicv 
contract  business,  and  it  gets  rid  of 
the  goods  produced;  products  are 
blown  up  on  battle  fields,  dumped  in 
far  off  seas  or  given  to  the  inhabitants 
of  invaded  countries. 

In  Technocracy  Magazine,  Series  A, 
Number  9,  the  effects  of  government 
spending  were  summarized  "with  this 
vicious,  ironically  humorous,  endless 
circle:  Government  spends  money. 
Money  increases  power  production. 
Power  demand  encourages  plant  con- 
struction. Power-plant  construction 
causes  power  surplus.  Power  surplus 
brings  cheaper  rates.  Cheaper  rates 
encourage  labor-saving  power  devices. 
Labor-saving  devices  displace  labor. 
Displaced  labor  goes  on  relief.  Gov- 
ernment spends  money  .  .  .  .  " 

The  Price  System  spends  money — 
for  its  own  coffin! 

— From  The  Coefficeint,  official  bulletin  of 
Section    I,   R.  D.   8342,  Technocracy   Inc. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American 
social  movement  with  a  North  American 
program  which  has  become  widespread  on 
this  Continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with 
any  other  organization,  group  or  association 
either  in  America  or  elsewhere.  The  basic 
unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section 
consisting  of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred.  It  is  not  a 
commercial  organization  or  a  political  party; 
it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowments 
and  has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported 
entirely  by  the  dues  and  donations  of  its 
own  members.  The  widespread  membership 
activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed  vol- 
untarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses 
are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff 
receives  subsistence  allowances.  The  annual 
dues  are  $6.00  which  are  paid  by  the  mem- 
ber to  his  local  Section.  Members  wear  the 
chromium  and  vermilion  insignia  of  Tech- 
nocracy— the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic 
symbol  signifying   balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
191 8- 1 9 19  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econo- 
mists that  became  known  in  1920  as  the 
Technical  Alliance — a  .research  organization. 
In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non-profit, 
non-political,  non-sectarian  membership  or- 
ganization. In  1934  Howard  Scott,  Director- 
in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental  lecture 
tour  which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  pres- 
ent Continent-wide  membership  organiza- 
tion. Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown 
steadily  without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses,  or  rebirths.  This  is  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally 
'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in 
1942  when  it  made  the  tremendous  'dis- 
covery' that  Technocracy  had  been  reborn 
suddenly  full-fledged  with  all  its  members, 
headquarters,  etc.,   in  full  swingl 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  almost  every  State  and  in  every 
province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition  tner^ 
are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama, 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other  places 
with  the  Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  glad  to  travel  many  miles  to 
discuss  Technocracy's  Program  with  any  in- 
terested people  and  Continental  Headquar- 
ters will  be  pleased  to  inform  any  one  of  the 
location  of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  mem- 
bership is  a  composite  of  all  the  occupa- 
tions, economic  levels,  races  and  religions 
which  make  up  this  Continent.  Membership 
is  open  only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens 
and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By  politi- 
cians is  meant  those  holding  elective  politi- 
cal office  or  active  office  in  any  political 
party.)  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — 
so  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  American — 
you  are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 


The  TECHNOCRAT 

NEWSMAGAZINE 

11833-  11834  AREA 

TECHNOCRACY  Inc. 

/ 

Presenting  an  analysis  of  news  items  gleaned  from  the  public  press 
indicating  North  America's  need  tor  planned  direction  and  outlin- 
ing Technocracy's  design  for  victory  over  fascism,  poverty  and 
insecurity  on  this  Continent.       ^ 


Pamphlets 

Introduction    to   Technocracy....  25c 

Make   Way  for  Social  Change...  15c 

Man    Hours   and   Distribution....  15c 

The    Energy   Certificate 10c 

Science  Vs.  Chaos I0d 

America — Now  and  Forever 15c 

The  Sellout  of  the  Ages 10c 

Total  Conscription,  Your 

Questions    Answered     10c 

I  Am  the  Price  System 
and 

The   Culture   of  Abundance 15c 

'There'll   Always   Be  An   England'  10c 

Our  Country   Right  or  Wrong'.  .  .  15c 


Magazines 


The  Technocrat,  8113  So.  Vermont  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles  44,  Calif,  20  cents;  $2.00  for  12 
issues:  $1.00  for  6  issues. 

Technocracy,  155  East  44th  St.,  New  York  17, 
N.  Y.,    15  cents;  no  subscriptions. 

Technocracy  Digest,  1166  West  Georgia  St., 
Vancouver,  B.  C,  25  cents;  $2.50  for  12 
issues;   $1.25   for  6  issues. 

Great  Lakes  Technocrat,  843  Belmont  Ave., 
Chicago  14,  III.,  25  cents;  $2.50  for  12 
issues;   6  issue  trial   subscription   $1.25. 

Northwest  Technocrat,  813  Pine  St.,  Seattle  I, 
Wash.,   I  5  cents  a  copy;  $  1 .50  for  1 2  issues. 
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"Only  that  nation  which  cannot  devise  a  better  system  than  communism  need 
fear  communism.  Technocracy  looks  upon  communism  as  being  too  bourgeois  and 
conservative  for  North  America,  but  sufficiently  radical  and  revolutionary  for  the  Old 
World. 

"Technocracy  contends  that  world  peace  can  only  be  ensured  and  enforced  by 
an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  of  the  two  great  continentalisms  of  the  world — the 
Continent  of  North  America  and  the  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics.  These  two 
continental  areas  dominate  the  world  from  the  standpoint  of  geography,  arable  land, 
natural  resources  and  technological  potentialities.  No  world  war  could  develop  unless 
the  materiel  for  such  a  war  were  procured  from  one  or  the  other  of  those  continental 
areas.  The  fifty-one  nations  of  the  United  Nations  are  an  irrelevant  hodge-podge.  The 
United  States  has  to  choose  between  an  alliance  with  Russia  for  the  creation  of  a  'Big 
Two'  for  the  preservation  of  world  peace,  and  the  mesalliance  with  the  nations  of  the 
hodge-podge  and  an  open  invitation  to  war.  Technocracy  takes  the  position,  'Our 
countryl  In  her  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  may  she  always  be  in  the  right;  but 
our  country,  right  or  wrong.'  We  hope  our  country  will  always  be  right  but  if  our 
country  is  wrong  it  becomes  the  collective  duty  of  every  American  to  make  it  right." 

— From  the  official  pamphlet,  'Our  Country,  Right  or  Wrong.' 
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FEBRUARY  1947 


Double  or  Nothing 

THE  American  public  is  rated  as  tops  among  the  world's 
gamblers.  They  are  willing  to  wager  on  anything  from 
the  weather  to  a  Mexican  jumping  bean.  Now  along 
comes  the  National  Grange  with  a  plan  to  double  or  better 
our  national  modus  operandi,  that  holy  of  holies,  the  Price 
System.  Technocracy  has  over  a  period  of  years  advocated 
a  design  for  the  operation  of  the  North  American  Continent 
when  the  Price  System  has  reduced  itself  to  zero.  The  time 
is  fast  approaching  when  Americans  may  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  'placing  their  bets'  on  either  our  Price  System  or 
on  a  New  America;  double  or  nothing.  When  that  time 
comes  the  hunch  which  prompts  John  Citizen  to  place  his 
two  dollars  on  Whirlaway  in  the  seventh  will  not  suffice;  the 
correct  decision  can  be  made  only  on  the  basis  of  factual 
knowledge. 

First,  let's  see  what  the  National  Grange  has  to  offer  us. 
The  Grange,  being  an  American  organization  made  up 
mainly  of  American  farmers,  should  certainly  have  a  pro- 
gram of  benefit  to  Americans.  Let's  see  if  this  is  so.  On 
November  13,  1946,  Mr.  Albert  S.  Goss,  Master  of  the 
National  Grange,  addressed  the  delegates  to  the  80th  con- 
vention of  the  farm  fraternity  at  Portland,  Oregon.  Among 
other  things,  Mr.  Goss  proposed  an  international  multiple- 
price  system  to  be  foisted  upon  the  already  bilked,  but  not 
totally  unsuspecting,  public.  The  Grange  is,  iogically  enough, 
concerned  over  the  country's  12%  increase  in  food  con- 
sumption due  to  our  wartime  'prosperity,'  and  the  30% 
increase  in  food  output  due  to  increased  farming  efficiency 
during  the  war  years.  As  Mr.  Goss  puts  it,  "What's  to  be 
done  with  the  18%  net  increase  for  which  there  appears 
to  be  no  domestic  demand?"  The  only  practical  solution 
to  the  surplus  problem,  as  he  sees  it,  is  to  allow  full  pro- 
duction and  to  find  new  markets  for  the  excess  farm  products 
"by  diverting  them  to  inferior  uses."  To  do  this  it  would 
be  necessary  to  sell  the  portion  of  the  crop  put  to  those 
uses  at  prices  lower  than  the  market  price.  That  is  where 
the  multiple-price  comes  in.  The  international  aspect  of 
his  proposal  is  the  channeling  of  a  portion  of  these  surpluses 
to  foreign  countries,  also  at  a  lower  price. 

There  is  nothing  of  benefit  in  this  program  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Average  American.  If  the  increased  efficiency  of  our 
technological  methods  of  production,  farm  and  industrial, 
cannot  be  used  for  the  benefit — and  by  benefit  we  mean 
more   production,    less   toil   and   lower   prices — of  our   own 
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population,  then  something  is  clearly  awry  with  our  system 
of  distribution.  This  will  not  be  corrected  by  syphoning  off 
a  part  of  our  production  to  foreign  markets  at  low  prices 
and  leaving  the  remainder,  a  scarcity,  at  home  to  demand 
high  prices.  Mr.  Goss  did  not  state  if  he  expects  the 
farmer  to  work  for  cut  wages  when  that  work  is  done  for 
the  benefit  of  foreign  countries,  or  whether  the  difference 
in  price  is  to  be  made  up  in  government  subsidies.  Either 
way  John  Public  will  pay  high  prices  for  food  he  will  not 
be  allowed  to  consume. 

And  where  does  Mr.  Goss  get  the  idea  that  there  is  no 
domestic  demand  for  our  increased  food  output?  If  he 
reads  the  newspapers  he  must  know  that  70%  of  the  families 
in  the  United  States  receive  an  income  of  less  than  $3,000 
yearly  and  that  this  amount  cannot  possibly  purchase  an 
adequate  standard  of  living.  These  24!/2  million  American 
families  can  easily  consume  more  food,  clothing  and  other 
articles  that  go  to  make  up  a  high  standard  of  living,  than 
they  are  now  able  to  purchase.  Technocracy  contends  that 
this  country  has  never  produced  a  surplus  of  any  of  the 
necessities  of  life.  True,  we  have  had  at  certain  times  and 
of  certain  things,  especially  farm  products,  more  than  could 
be  sold  at  a  profit,  but  at  the  very  same  time  we  had 
approximately  one-third  of  our  population  in  dire  need 
of  these  same  items. 

Mr.  Goss'  proposal  is  but  another  ramification  of  the  food 
stamp  plan  of  the  '30's,  which  was  also  a  two-price  system 
and  which  helped  20  million  Americans  exist  on  5c  per  meal 
per  person.  By  proposing  his  international  multiple-price 
system,  Mr.  Goss  aligns  the  National  Grange  squarely  be- 
side the  Republican  Party,  the  Democratic  Party,  the  Com- 
munists, Socialists,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  liberals,  conservatives, 
radicals,  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  American  Medical 
Association,  the  Kiwanis  International,  the  Rotary  Inter- 
national, and  every  supporter  of  free,  competitive,  private 
enterprise,  both  large  and  small,  in  the  United  States  today. 
One  and  all,  this  conglomeraiion  of  the  confounded  has  but 
one  goal  for  America,  the  maintenance  of  an  artificial 
scarcity  in  the  midst  of  a  potential  abundance — a  goal  that 
is  unworthy  of  this  great  Continent,  its  resources  and  its 
inhabitants. 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  10) 
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EDUCATION  FOR  LIVING 


When  men  and  women  have  been  trained  on  a  Continental  scale  to  operate  a 
high  energy  civilization,  we  shall  be  able  to  present  for  the  inspection  of  the 
world  the  mature  citizen  who  is  capable  of  adapting  himself  to  his  environment. 


SOME  years  ago  we  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  standing  on  the  edge  of 
a  pit  in  the  western  portion  of 
the  United  States  where  an  interesting 
relic  was  being  unearthed.  The  relic  in 
guestion  was  the  fossil  remains  of  a 
member  of  the  reptile  family,  a  Tricera- 
tops,  to  be  exact.  This  ancient  horned 
and  armored  dinosaur  was  virtually  im- 
pregnable to  attack  by  any  animal  of 
his  period.  In  his  time  he  was  a  distin- 
guished representative  of  the  ruling 
species  of  earth.  Now  only  his  fossilized 
remains  still  bear  witness  to  the  fact 
that  he  existed  at  all.  He  and  all  his 
kind  violated  one  of  nature's  most  im- 
perious laws,  "Adapt  or  die." 

As  we  watched  the  immense  slab  of 
stone  which  encased  the  bony  remains 
of  Triceratops  being  sawed  from  its 
bed  and  packed  for  shipment,  we  were 
uncomfortably  aware  that  the  above 
law  does  not  apply  to  dinosaurs  alone. 
In  America  we  members  of  the  social 
structure  were  being  confronted  with  a 
changing  condition  which  demanded 
our  adaption.  It  was  painfully  clear  then 
that  we  were  not  in  any  hurry  to  adapt 
ourselves.  Like  Triceratops  we  were 
munching  such  fodder  as  we  could 
gather  and  waiting  with  the  patience 
of  stupidity  for  something  to  turn  up. 
All  this  was  happening  in  the  early 
I930's.  Now,  in  1947,  the  changes  in 
our  economy  are  progressing  more  rap- 
idly than  ever  and  the  human  Tricera- 
tops is  still  munching  and  still  waiting. 

In  the  past  few  years  we  have  all 
been  exposed  to  a  vast  mass  of  unan- 
swerable data  pointing  to  the  fact  that 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  great  social 
change,  an  upheaval  which  will  demand 
our  intelligent  adaption  to  a  new 
method  of  operating  our  society.  Most 
Americans  are  ignoring  this  data  just 
as  though  it  were  never  presented  at 
all.  We  may  wonder  for  what  reason  we 
as  a  people  can  remain  so  invincibly 
obtuse  in  the  face  of  a  situation  that  is 
threatening  our  future  comfort  and  our 
very  lives.  There  are  many  reasons  for 
this  failure  to  adapt  ourselves,  but  one 
definite  and  concrete  reason  is  that  we 
have  never  been  educated  as  individ- 


uals to   recognize  and   cope  with   such 
problems. 

In  America,  education  has  always 
been  a  fetish.  We  have  bragged  of 
our  high  degree  of  literacy,  of  our  pub- 
lic school  system,  of  our  high  percent- 
age of  college  graduates.  The  'little  red 
schoolhouse  in  the  dell'  is  a  part  of  the 
folklore  of  our  country.  Much  less  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  just  what  was  be- 
ing taught  in  it. 

When  we  begin  to  investigate  edu- 
cation in  America,  one  thing  we  dis- 
cover at  the  onset  is  that  there  exists 
no  commonly  accepted  definition  of 
the  word  'education.'  There  exists  no 
commonly  accepted  basic  curriculum, 
even  for  the  most  primary  grades. 
There  exists  no  commonly  accepted 
definition  of  the  basic  aims  of  educa- 
tion, what  we  are  educating  for.  Such 
a  confusion  is  guite  inevitable,  a  re- 
flection of  the  anarchic,  individualistic 
background  of  our  Price  System.  Where 
there  is  no  common  goal  for  our  popu- 
lation, where  there  exists  no  common 
base  of  Continental  morale,  we  cannot 
expect  any  common  agreement  on  the 
preparation  necessary  for  participa- 
tion in  Continental  operation.  Men  who 
do  not  know  where  they  are  going  can- 
not be  expected  to  direct  others  with 
any  exactness  or  accuracy. 


TODAY'S  HODGEPODGE 

So,  we  find  an  immense  complex  of 
primary  schools  where  basic  subjects 
like  the  famous  'readin',  'ritin'  and  Yith- 
metic'  are  taught  inefficiently  and  in- 
completely so  that  few  adult  Americans 
can  handle  simple  mathematical  com- 
putations, read  fluently  and  easily  or 
write  a  simple  coherent  essay  on  a  set 
subject.  The  night  classes  of  our  high 
schools  and  colleges  are  full  of  adults 
who  are  learning  to  read  more  rapidly 
and  easily,  learning  to  write  (heaven 
save  the  mark),  or  struggling  through 
basic  courses  in  mathematics.  All  of 
these  subjects,  of  course,  should  have 
been  mastered  in  their  student  days. 
This  failure  is  readily  admitted  by  most 
educators  and   blamed  with   egual  flu- 


ency on  the  'politicians,'  the  superin- 
tendents or  the  parents,  all  of  whom  are 
charged  with  fond  and  reckless  sabo- 
tage of  the  primary  educational  pro- 
gram. 

In  our  secondary  schools  we  find  the 
students  who  failed  to  learn  to  read 
well  in  grade  school  failing  to  under- 
stand their  work  in  high  school  because 
of  the  mechanical  difficulties  in  absorb- 
ing information  from  the  printed  page. 
The  youths  who  failed  to  learn  how  to 
express  themselves  on  paper  in  grade 
school  are  meeting  a  similar  failure  in 
the  higher  levels,  while  the  failures  in 
grade  school  mathematics  are  flunking 
science  courses  because  of  their  lack 
of  ability  to  handle  the  reguired  com- 
putations. Secondary  school  educators 
admit  this  readily  and  slough  the  blame 
off  onto  the  aforementioned  scape- 
goats. 

In  college  the  same  difficulties  multi- 
ply into  confusion  thrice  confounded. 
Here,  side  by  side  with  modern  science 
courses,  is  being  taught  the  philosophy 
of  Aristotle  and  the  Aristotelian-in- 
fected wanderings  of  his  mental  de- 
scendants. Logic,  ethics,  aesthetics 
and  metaphysics,  all  totally  divorced 
from  the  realities  of  today,  are  form- 
ing the  mental  background  of  men  and 
women  who  will  have  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  today. 

In  the  so-called  social  science  courses 
given  in  our  universities,  a  picture  of 
American  life  is  being  presented  that 
has  little  resemblance  to  what  is  actual- 
ly happening.  In  no  such  course,  soci- 
ology, political  science  or  economics, 
is  much  attention  being  paid  to  the 
technological  changes  that  have  com- 
pletely invalidated  all  social  thinking 
which  dates  from  before  1920.  The 
general  method  is  to  consider  the  pres- 
ent Price  System  on  this  Continent, 
with  its  private  enterprise,  its  compro- 
mising politicians,  its  scarcity  tech- 
nigues  and  its  disorganized,  anarchic 
lack  of  planned  operation,  as  a  natural, 
normal  and  permanent  situation.  In 
such  a  presentation  there  is  inculcated 
in  the  mind  of  the  student  a  natural  dis- 
inclination to  consider  the  social  system 
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as  a  dynamic,  ever-changing  mechan- 
ism. Instinctively,  the  student  tends  to 
regard  it  as  a  fixed  and  settled  system 
in  which  small  reforms  may  be  consid- 
ered but  in  which  any  extensive  social 
change  is  not  only  improbable  but  sac- 
rilegious. 

To  enforce  such  a  presentation,  a 
campaign  of  censorship  and  terroriza- 
tion  of  instructors  is  always  ready  to 
be  unleashed.  The  student  with  unde- 
sirable ideas  is  only  too  apt  to  forfeit 
his  degree  and  his  chances  of  lucrative 
employment  after  graduation.  The 
teacher  who  aids  and  abets  such  unor- 
thodox thinking  is  only  too  liable  to 
find  that  his  or  her  services  are  not  in 
demand  and  that  avenues  for  promo- 
tion are  mysteriously  blocked. 

LOOKING  BACKWARD 

Our  technical  and  engineering 
courses  are  the  envy  of  the  world,  but 
side  by  side  with  subjects  that  attempt 
to  inculcate  the  scientific  habit  of 
thought  the  student  is  required  to  take 
courses  whose  mental  antecedents  date 
from  several  centuries  B.C.  and  whose 
content  instills  into  the  student  the 
philosophical  outlook  of  ancient 
Greece.  Everywhere  in  modern  Ameri- 
can education  the  habits  of  mind  of 
the  medieval  scholastics  are  fighting  a 
fierce  rear  guard  action  against  the 
encroachments  of  modern  science. 

We  can  indict  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  America  under  five  general 
heads: 

1.  It  neglects  to  instill  into  the 
very  young  those  scientific  methods 
of  organizing  their  thinking  and  of 
seeking  accurate  source  material 
which  alone  can  give  them  the  abil- 
ity to  cope  with  modern  problems. 

2.  It  fails  to  ground  the  student 
in  the  necessary  fundamentals  of 
knowledge,  reading,  English  compo- 
sition and  mathematics. 

3.  It  distorts  and  warps  the  stu- 
dents' mental  picture  of  the  world 
in  which  they  live  by  failing  to  give 
them  the  facts  in  the  study  of  history 
and  the  social  studies. 

4.  It  attempts  to  influence  the 
students'  method  of  thinking  with 
philosophic  and  theological  types  of 
reasoning,  thus  making  it  difficult 
for  them  to  form  a  correct  picture  of 
their  environment. 

5.  It  takes  punitive  action  against 
instructors  who  fail  to  teach  along 
commonly  accepted  lines  and  against 
students  who  fail  to  accept  such 
teaching. 


So  we  have  the  picture  of  a  people 
poorly  educated,  messy  minded,  be- 
cause they  have  never  been  taught  to 
think;  misinformed  about  the  nature  of 
the  world  and  of  their  civilization;  poi- 
soned with  medieval  nonsense  and  thus 
rendered  incapable  of  making  objec- 
tive decisions  about  the  problems  of 
their  age  and  their  time. 

It  should  be  realized  that  this  situa- 
tion in  our  educational  system  (sic)  is 
not  the  result  of  deep-dyed  skulldug- 
gery, nor  does  it  stem  from  the  dark 
plotting  of  evil  men  desirous  of  sabo- 
taging American  education.  It  is, 
rather,  the  authentic  reflection  of  the 
social  pattern  in  which  we  live.  It  is 
the  natural  result  of  the  anarchic, 
poorly  organized,  free  enterprise,  price 
economy  which  we  tolerate.  A  planned, 
rational  educational  system  cannot 
come  out  of  an  unplanned,  haphazard 
social  system.  'Reform'  in  education 
must  be  as  futile  as  'reform'  in  any 
other  branch  of  this  Price  System.  Edu- 
cation must  await  the  complete  social 
change  on  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent, which  is  not  far  distant. 

If  we  assume  such  a  social  change, 
if  we  assume  that  a  situation  will  occur 
where  education  could  be  designed  as 
a  Continental  project  from  the  ground 
up,  what  changes  could  we  recom- 
mend? What  sort  of  education  would 
we  consider  the  most  effective  and  de- 
sirable? We  cannot  say  now,  as  in- 
dividuals, just  what  will  be  done  when 
such  a  possibility  arises.  The  most  we 
can  do  is  to  explore  a  few  of  the  ave- 
nues, to  try  to  analyze  the  most  pres- 
sing   demands. 


EDUCATION  DEFINED 

First,  let  us  see  if  we  can  arrive  at 
a  definition  of  the  word  'education'  in 
this  time  period.  What  is  education? 
What  is  it  for?  We  have  several  kinds 
of  education  today.  We  have  the  so- 
called  'upper  class'  education,  a  train- 
ing which  attempts  to  build  a  common 
classic  tradition,  a  common  feeling  of 
'upper  class'  solidarity,  a  common 
grasp  of  the  essentials  of  managing  a 
vast  private  enterprise  empire.  At  the 
other  extreme  we  have  the  'working 
class'  education  which  is  generally  lim- 
ited to  the  basic  aim  of  giving  the  stu- 
dent a  training  which  will  make  him 
useful  to  his  employer.  Both  of  these 
forms  of  education  are  hangovers  from 
the  age  of  scarcity,  class  educations 
designed   to   fit   the   individual   into   a 


predetermined  mold.  But  how  should 
we  define  an  education  planned  for 
the  future  of  abundance  into  which 
we  are  emerging?  It  /nust  be  defined 
as: 

The  process  of  providing  the  student 
with  the  techniques  of  thinking  and  the 
factual  information  necessary  for  him 
to  cope  with  his  environment.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  phrase  'to  cope  with 
his  environment'  does  not  imply  mere- 
ly the  ability  to  make  a  living.  It  in- 
cludes all  forms  of  coping  with  the  en- 
vironment, on  the  social  and  intellec- 
tual side  as  well  as  on  the  economic. 

We  can  also  reach  an  agreement  as 
to  what  such  an  education  is  for.  Edu- 
cation on  this  Continent  must  be  di- 
rected so  as  to  produce  citizens  who 
are  able  to  think  effectively  and  fac- 
tually, and  who  possess  the  broad  field 
of  information  necessary  for  such  a 
process  so  that  they  may  participate 
effectively  in  the  Continental  opera- 
tion. 

For  a  common  success  we  must  have 
a  common  goal  and  a  common  pur- 
pose. Our  people  today  are  united  only 
in  rapacity.  They  agree  only  on  the 
necessity  of  each  man  fighting  his  way 
to  individual  success  at  the  expense  of 
everyone  else.  We  do  not  attack  this 
point  of  view  from  the  moral  stand- 
point. We  merely  say  that  it  has  be- 
come impractical. 

NO  MENTAL  STRAITJACKETS 

Individuality  there  still  will  be,  un- 
der any  system  of  education.  No  one 
wants'  to  see  the  youth  of  our  country 
forced  into  a  mental  straitjacket  of 
dictated  beliefs.  But  all  of  our  youth 
must  feel  united  in  the  common  urge 
to  unite  and  operate  our  country  and 
our  Continent.  They  must  agree  about 
basics  and  there  can  be  such  an 
agreement  only  when  the  basics  are 
correct  and  when  the  youth  is  educated 
to  judge  whether  or  not  a  correct  so- 
lution has  been  found  for  our  Contin- 
ental problems.  To  be  able  to  so  judge 
they  must  have  an  education  far  su- 
perior to  anything  we  now  know. 

In  such  an  education  our  starting 
point  is  the  child.  As  H.  G.  Wells 
pointed  out,  one  of  the  salvations  of 
man  is  that  however  muddled  the  situ- 
ation may  become  we  can  always  start 
over  again  with  the  youth.  We  have 
the  youth  at  the  age  of  four,   plastic, 
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ductile  and  teachable.  His  future  and 
the  future  of  his  Continent  will  de- 
pend upon  what  he  is  taught.  So, 
from  four  to  five  years  of  age  we  will 
teach  the  basic  subject  of  how  to  live 
with  fellow  human  beings.  This  is  the 
time  to  curb  the  violent  extrovert  and 
stimulate  the  violent  introvert.  This  is 
the  time  when  the  idea  of  group  opera- 
tion, of  group  responsibility  and  of  ad- 
justing the  personality  to  the  group  is 
most-    easily    implanted. 

The  modern  nursery  school  is  at- 
tempting to  do  on  a  small  scale  what 
we  must  do  on  a  Continental  scale — 
to  produce  individuals  who  are  con- 
siderate of  their  fellows  and  at  ease 
with  their  fellows.  Anyone  who  visits 
and  watches  the  work  of  a  modern  nurs- 
ery school  cannot  help  but  be  struck 
with  the  thought  of  how  much  easier  his 
early  life  would  have  been  had  he  had 
the  benefit  of  such  training. 

This  training,  of  course,  will  not  be 
terminated  at  the  end  of  the  nursery 
school  year.  It  must  be  continued 
throughout  the  primary  grades  as  a 
disciplinary  procedure  to  prevent  re- 
lapses into  anti-social  behavior  and  to 
continue  the  social  conditioning  of  the 
student.  It  must  be  realized  that  the 
procedure  is  a  conditioning,  not  a  com- 
pulsion. It  is  an  almost  imperceptible 
nudging  toward  rational,  mature  be- 
havior. The  improvement  in  living  con- 
ditions that  an  abundance  economy 
will  create  will  help  this  process  im- 
measurably. There  will  be  far  less  of 
the  present  frustration  where  the  con- 
ditions of  home  living  tear  down  every 
night  the  lessons  of  the  day. 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  METHOD 

In  the  academic  education  of  the 
youth,  three  general  goals  will  be 
sought.  We  have  to  teach  the  child 
the  mechanics  of  thinking;  we  have  to 
provide  the  child  with  an  accurate  pic- 
ture of  his  environment  on  which  to  ex- 
ercise his  powers  of  thought;  and, 
finally,  we  have  to  instruct  him  in  the 
use  of  the  various  intellectual  tools 
that  he  will  use  in  later  life,  such  tools 
as  the  techniques  of  reading,  writing 
and  composition,  and  mathematics.  In 
addition  to  these  class  room  subjects, 
there  must  go  hand  in  hand  a  consid- 
erably stepped-up  physical  education 
program  to  build  the  physical  body  to 
the  most  vigorous  possible  state  of 
health  and  development.  No  weaklings 
and  no  runts  for  the  New  America, 
please! 


The  idea  of  teaching  thinking  may 
seem  strange  to  some  of  us,  but  think- 
ing is  a  technique.  It  is  not  a  talent 
nor  a  delayed  response  that  will  mani- 
fest itself  in  later  life.  It  is  a  system  of 
getting  correct  explanations  of  phe- 
nomena. The  only  system  of  thinking 
which  has  ever  produced  any  practical 
results  is  the  system  which  we  call  'the 
scientific    method.' 

Briefly,  the  scientific  method  con- 
sists of  the  careful  observation  of  phe- 
nomena until  sufficient  observations 
have  been  made  to  establish  a  fact. 
The  current  definitions  of  the  word 
'fact'  are  rather  cursory  and  do  not 
convey  the  exact  scientific  meaning  of 
the  word.  Webster,  for  example,  de- 
fines'  it  as,  "Anything  that  is  done;  real- 
ity, event,  truth."  The  scientist  with  far 
greater  exactness  defines  a  fact  as, 
"The  close  agreement  of  a  series  of 
observations  of  the  same  phenome- 
non." For  greater  exactness  the  scien- 
tist adds  as  a  final  criterion  that  all 
such  observations  must  be  confirmable. 
Such  a  definition  may  seem  unnecessar- 
ily complex,  but  it  must  be  realized  that 
such  a  definition  makes  it  possible  to 
recognize  a  fact  without  any  possibil- 
ity of  error.  It  makes  it  possible  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  something  which  is  not 
a  fact.  Since  the  root  of  most  errors  in 
thinking  consists  of  classifying  as  fact 
things  which  are  not  fact  but  rather 
opinion  or  theory,  it  can  be  seen  that 
an  understanding  of  the  distinction  is 
very  important. 

The  scientist  deals  only  with  facts. 
When  he  does  not  possess  sufficient 
facts  to  reach  a  decision,  he  either 
withholds  judgment  or  he  advances  a 
hypothesis.  A  hypothesis  is  a  possible 
explanation  for  a  phenomenon.  The 
scientist  treats  a  hypothesis  as  a  tool 
only.  He  never  makes  the  mistake  of 
considering  it  to  be  a  fact.  He  then 
investigates  further,  experimenting  to 
either  prove  or  disprove  the  hypothe- 
sis. If  a  series  of  experiments  and  ob- 
servations prove  the  hypothesis  to  be 
correct,  the  explanation  becomes  a 
fact.  If  the  observations  prove  the  hy- 
pothesis incorrect,  it  is  unhesitatingly 
discarded. 

A  theory  is  a  sort  of  long  range  hy- 
pothesis. The  theory  of  evolution,  for 
example,  is  an  explanation  of  the  rise 
of  the  species  that  cannot  yet  be  com- 
pletely proved.  So,  although  science 
regards  it  as  the  most  probable  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomenon,  it  re- 
mains  a    theory,    not   a    fact,    still    un- 


proved until  further  evidence  comes  to 
hand. 

This,  then,  is  the  scientific  method 
of  thinking.  It  includes  careful  observa- 
tion and  experiment  to  establish  fac- 
tual explanations  of  phenomena,  refusal 
to  accept  as  final  anything  but  confirm- 
able and,  thus,  incontrovertible  proof. 
It  rejects  all  conclusions  based  on  mere 
abstract  logic,  all  conclusions  based 
on  mere  human  authority  and  all  con- 
clusions based  on  so-called  supernatural 
revelation.  It  has  proved  itself  to  be 
the  only  system  of  thinking  that  has 
ever  produced  physical  results  in  this 
world,  that  can  solve  physical  problems 
faced   by  human   beings. 

FACT  DETECTION 

Since  we  live  in  a  civilization  of  sci- 
ence and  technological  operation,  we 
must  have  citizens  who  think  scientif- 
ically. So  in  the  primary  grades  we 
would  begin  to  teach  the  basic  funda- 
mentals of  scientific  thinking.  We 
would  teach  the  definition  of  the  words 
'fact,'  'science,'  'definition,'  'theory,' 
'hypothesis.'  By  repetitive  drill  we 
would  insist  on  these  categories  being 
recognized  readily  and  used  correctly 
until  such  usage  became  second  nature. 
Our  instructors  would  consistently  re- 
quire that  students  give  the  source  of 
statements  made  by  them  until  they 
became  thoroughly  conditioned  to  au- 
tomatically check  and  recheck  their 
material. 

Side  by  side  with  this  discipline  there 
would  be  given  a  basic  grounding  in 
semantics.  Here  the  child  would  be 
conditioned  against  subjective  terms, 
emotional  judgements  and  improper 
identifications  of  the  'all  this  is  that' 
type.  Here  he  would  be  taught  how 
propaganda  is  put  together,  the  'load- 
ed,' 'slanted'  false  connotations,  the 
theories,  and  outright  misstatements 
labeled  as  facts,  the  false  associations. 
He  would  be  taught  to  spot  such  sup- 
pressions of  fact.  Regular  drill,  begin- 
ning with  the  simpler  types  of  mislead- 
ing material  and  working  up  to  the 
more  subtle,  would  accustom  him  to 
identify  propaganda  and  distinguish  it 
from  information.  Such  training  could 
easilv  be  made  into  an  interesting  game 
in  which  every  student  becomes  a  de- 
tective. 

The  net  result  of  this  effort  to  teach 
the  student  to  think  would  be,  with  the 
average  child  of  an  I.  Q.  of  above  70, 
the  production   of  a   youth  trained  to 
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IT'S  NO 
LAUGHING 
MATTER 

WE  Americans  have  developed 
the  habit  of  trying  to  laugh 
off  the  problems  which  can- 
not be  solved  by  our  politico-business 
methods.  One  which  is  currently  com- 
ing in  for  a  great  many  jibes  is  the 
housing  problem.  On  the  radio,  in  the 
comic  strips,  cartoons  and  columns,  the 
jokesters  are  grinding  out  gags  about 
tree  houses,  about  sleeping  in  eleva- 
tors, etc.,  ad  nauseum. 

Recently  a  column  in  the  Los  Ange- 
les  Daily   News   carried   this  two-liner: 
"There  is  a  young  woman  who  lives 

in  a  shoe, 
Hubby's  a  veteran,  what  else  can  she 
do?" 

While  such  humor  tends  to  keep  the 
housing  situation  in  the  public  eye,  it 
definitely  does  not  offer  any  construc- 
tive suggestion  for  clearing  up  the 
shameful  situation  in  which  our  veter- 
ans have  been  placed.  And  it  is  a  dis- 
graceful commentary  on  our  American 
way  of  life  that  the  men  to  whom  we 
promised  so  much  should  be  made  the 
butt  of  our  jokes. 

Speaking  at  the  Rotary  Club  of  Col- 
ton,  California,  last  August,  Technoc- 
racy's Authorized  Speaker,  Art  Milli- 
gan,  warned  that  the  veterans'  housing 
project  in  that  city  would  not  reach 
completion  unless  the  contractors  were 
guaranteed  a  profit.  Late  last  month 
the  warning  proved  correct  as  work 
was  halted  on  that  project,  along  with 
other  veterans'  temporary  housing 
projects  throughout  the  nation,  be- 
cause the  Federal  Public  Housing  Au- 
thority has  run  out  of  funds.  Without 
the  guarantee  of  profits  backed  by 
government  funds,  contractors  quite 
naturally — -that  is,  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  Price  System  game — re- 
fuse to  complete  the  projects,  even 
though  thousands  of  families  are  in 
dire  need  of  shelter.  » 

Yes,  indeed,  while  $3,000,000,000  is 
to  be  advanced  by  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  to  finance  the  re- 
building of  Germany  during  the  next 
three  years,  America's  veterans  and 
other  homeless  and  inadequately- 
housed  people  must  make  the  best  of 
a   bad   situation. 

New  methods  of  construction  are 
constantly     being     devised,     and     this  . 
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Continent  lacks  neither  the  resources 
nor  the  equipment  to  adequately  house 
its  190,000,000  citizens.  Yet  we  con- 
tinue to  allow  these  abominable  con- 
ditions to  exist  in  our  own  country  and 
concern  ourselves  with  conditions  in 
other  nations. 

When  will  we  realize  that  our  ac- 
tions— or  rather,  inactions — are  caus- 
ing us  to  become  the  laughing  stock  of 
the  world?  We  are  unquestionably  re- 
garded as  a  stupid  people,  for  we  de- 
stroy our  abundance  or  give  it  away 
to  other  nations  while  two-thirds  of  our 
own  population  lives  in  conditions 
ranging  from  discomfort  to  downright 
squalor. 


Let's  quit  this  idiotic  practice  of  try- 
ing to  laugh  off  our  problems  and  solve 
them  in  an  intelligent  manner  worthy 
of  the  people  of  this  great  Continent. 

/      /      / 

Photos  (opposite  page).  Top:  Veter- 
ans' housing  project  in  Colton,  Cali- 
fornia, on  which  work  was  halted,  along 
with  such  projects  throughout  the  na- 
tion, as  the  Federal  Public  Housing 
Authority  ran  out  of  funds. 

— Techphoto  by  Matthias. 

Center  and  Bottom:  One  of  the  new 
methods  of  construction  developed  af- 
ter   years    of    extensive     research,     is 


house  laying'  with  the  giant  machine, 
the  Tournalayer.  The  machine  casts,  in 
one  piece,  the  basic  structure  of  a 
four-room  concrete  house — walls,  roof, 
eaves,  electrical  conduit,  light  fixture 
boxes  and  outlet  boxes.  The  rig  then 
carries  the  house  to  its  permanent  lo- 
cation and  'lays'  it  like  an  egg.  The 
concrete  mixer  (Tournamixer)  self-mixes 
eight  yards  of  concrete  while  traveling 
at  speeds  up  to  16  miles  per  hour,  then 
backs  up  to  the  house  forms  and  ejects 
concrete  up  to  an  elevation  of  16  feet. 
This  is  but  another  example  of  how 
American  technology  can  do  the  job. 

— Photos  from  R.  G.  Le  Tourneau  Inc. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  LIVE 


Nature  has  shown  herself  to  be  very  careless  of  individuals  and  of  species. 
Whether  North  Americans  adapt  to  a  high  energy  civilization  or  not  will 
determine  whether  or  not  most  of  us  will  continue  to  survive  as  individuals. 


ONE  of  the  basic  and  strongest 
motivations  of  the  human  ani- 
mal is  the  urge  for  survival — 
the  desire  to  live.  Human  beings  have 
an  'instinctive'  urge  to  continue  living 
even  after  conditions  cease  to  be 
pleasant  for  them.  This  is  sometimes 
referred  to  as  the  'first  law  of  nature.' 
It  is  a  persistent  and  general  desire, 
which  is  relaxed  only  temporarily  in 
the  face  of  some  sudden  and  severe 
frustration  imposed  by  the  environ- 
ment; such  as,  for  example,  a  certain 
shocking  event  which  occurred  one 
October  day  in  1929.  Or  it  may  be 
temporarily  superseded  by  an  exalted 
desire  for  self-sacrifice,  as  exhibited 
by  certain  religious  zealots  in  India, 
or  by  the  Japanese  kamikaze  fighters. 
On  the  whole,  the  desire  to  live  is  so 
strong  that  it  provides  one  of  the  most 
potent  drives  in  the  behavior  of 
mankind. 

Being  inborn  into  the  race  through 
thousands  of  centuries  of  natural 
selection,  the  desire  to  live  must  be 
regarded  as  an  objective  natural 
phenomenon,  and  be  considered  in 
any  program  of  social  operations. 
Social  stability  and  tranquility  requires 
that  this  desire  be  recognized  and 
protected.  The  recognition  of  the 
sanctity  of  human  life,  scientifically 
administered,  would  do  much  for  the 
future  morale  of  the  American  people. 


The  realization  of  the  desire  to  live 
has  in  the  past  been  dim  and  the 
struggle  for  that  realization  has  been 
severe.  The  struggle  has  been  against 
the  physical  forces  of  climate,  topo- 
graphy and  sudden  catastrophe; 
against  the  biological  forces  of  dis- 
ease, vermin,  predators  and  venomous 
or  toxic  plants  and  animals;  and  against 
inadequate  supplies  of  food,  water 
and  shelter.  But  even  a  greater  threat 
came  from  within  the  species — the 
tendency  to  reproduce  faster  than 
there  was  food  to  feed  the  increased 
numbers.  More  people  were  born  than 
could  ever  survive,  and  many  had  to 
die.  Today,  on  this  Continent,  the 
above  hazards  are  no  longer  a  real 
menace.  Superstition  now  constitutes 
the  greatest  threat  to  the  survival  of 
Americans. 

The  struggle  to  survive,  through  the 
many  milleniums  of  human  existence  on 
the  earth,  evolved  in  man  such  an  un- 
compromising desire  to  live  that  he 
will  fight  to  the  bitter  end  to  cling 
onto  life.  But  the  chances  of  experi- 
encing the  alloted  span  of  life  was, 
until  recently,  very  much  against  the 
individual,  with  the  result  that  the 
average  never  exceeded  half  the  pro- 
verbial expectancy  of  three  score  and 
ten.  The  struggle  to  live  against  the 
unrelenting  forces  of  exposure,  disas- 
ter, accident,  sickness,  plagues,  preda- 


tion,  homicide,  war  and  scarcity  was 
a  struggle  against  overwhelming  odds. 
Early  man,  down  to  the  last  century, 
lived  close  to  nature  in  its  primeval 
ruggedness.  Man's  low  rate  of  energy 
conversion  was  not  adequate  to  con- 
spicuously modify  the  environment  in 
his  favor.  He  laboriously  fabricated 
crude  shelters  and  crude  clothing  to 
protect  him  from  the  discomforts  and 
dangers  of  the  environment.  His  strug- 
gle against  vermin  was  endless  and 
never  quite  successful.  Disease  in  all 
its  mystery  and  fearfulness  was  an 
ever-threatening  tragedy.  For  most, 
life  was  an  experiment  in  futility.  Only 
a  strong  sexual  urge  and  the  lack  of 
knowledge  for  preventing  'conse- 
quences' enabled  the  human  race  to 
replace  itself  as  fast  as  the  forces  of 
decimation  were  effective  in  laying 
it  low. 

The  desire  for  life  was  so  strong, 
and  its  realization  was  so  tenuous,  that 
man  grasped  eagerly  at  the  concept 
of  a  continued  existence  beyond  death, 
where  the  joys  of  living  would  be 
bountiful  and  the  fearful  hazards  would 
be  removed.  Thus,  those  religions  that 
promised  an  everlasting  haven  of 
peace  and  joy  in  the  hereafter  gath- 
ered recruits  rapidly.  And  many  se- 
vere struggles  have  been  waged,  and 
endless  propaganda  poured  forth,  to 
determine    whose    'pathway'    to    what 
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'heaven'  should  prevail  in  the  faith  of 
men.  This  escapism  from  earthly  fu- 
tility gave  people  hope  and  courage 
to  endure  the  meagerness  and  priva- 
tions of  their  insecure  earthly  lives. 

For  some,  the  intoxication  of  faith 
eased  the  burden  of  the  ceaseless 
struggle  to  live.  Others  sought  a 
momentary  forgetfulness  through  the 
intoxication  of  alcohol.  And  many 
combined  the  two,  alternately.  But 
sober  reality  always  presented  the 
same  picture— toil,  scarcity,  insecurity 
and  early  death.  Toil  was  considered 
a  blessing  by  the  moralists  and  philos- 
ophers (who,  incidentally,  seldom  had 
to  partake  of  its  blessedness),  for  it 
deadened  the  brain,  exhausted  the 
body  and  improved  the  appetite  for 
the  monotonous  diet  of  food  that 
constituted  the  usual  fare. 


FASCISM  IS  NOT  NEW 

Through  all  the  centuries  of  social- 
ized living,  the  life  of  the  great  ma- 
jority was  made  even  more  difficult 
than  what  the  environmental  circum- 
stances necessitated,  by  the  tryanny 
of  man  over  man.  A  small  group  was 
able  to  wrest  power  and  control  of 
affairs  for  themselves,  by  one  means 
or  another,  and  impose  its  authority 
on  the  rest  of  the  people;  always,  so 
they  said,  for  the  'welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple.' But  history  records  that  the 
masses  were  degraded  to  the  lowest 
levels  of  poverty  and  misery  under 
such  authority,  while  the  ruling  oli- 
garchy reveled  in  relative  luxury  and 
wastefulness.  The  more  firmly  this 
politico-ecclesiastico-economic  oligar- 
chy was  established,  the  deeper  the 
prevailing   misery. 

Occasionally  a  social  dreamer  would 
vision  a  more  equitable  and  prosperous 
way  of  life  for  all  the  people,  or  at 
least  for  a  large  class  of  the  people. 
This  was  an  ideal  that  appealed  to 
man,  but  was  not  practical  of  applica- 
tion for  more  reasons  than  one.  The 
instituted  authorities  were  ever  vigi- 
lant against  any  social  reform  that  was 
contrary  to  their  fascist-like  autocracy. 
Inquisitions,  purges  and  terrorisms 
were  common  practices  to  put  down 
heresy.  The  right  to  a  more  favorable 
way  of  life  was  an  ideal  and  a  hope, 
and  it  was  due  to  recur  time  after 
time,  whenever  the  tyrannical  oligarchy 
was  weakened  by  conflict  within  or  by 
desperate  popular  uprisings  against 
the  intolerable  conditions.    The  Ameri- 


can Revolution,  starting  in  a  new  land 
that  was  not  bogged  down  with  local 
traditionalism,  gave  a  new  hope  to  the 
cause  of  the  common  man.  This  ideal 
and  hope  was  written  into  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  ' 

But  an  ideal  does  not  constitute  a 
blueprint  of  operations,  no  matter  how 
desirable  of  attainment  it  may  be. 
The  way  of  life  in  America  continued 
much  the  same  as  it  had  been  in 
Europe — the  way  of  poverty,  toil, 
scarcity,  frustration  and  early  death. 
And  this  way  of  life  continued  to  be 
administered  by  the  same  kind  of  vici- 
ous oligarchy,  under  another  name, 
which  had  for  many  centuries  down- 
graded human  existence  in  the  Old 
World.  The  objectives  of  business,  of 
politics  and  of  the  church  still  pre- 
vailed; and  their  disciples  still  levied 
tribute  against  the  general  welfare  for 
the  enrichment  of  the  ruling  oligarchy. 
It  could  not  be  otherwise  without 
changing  the  rules  of  the  game,  which 
was  the  Price  System.  And  it  was  not 
easy  to  change  the  rules  nor  the  game 
under  the  conditions  of  scarcity  which 
everywhere  prevailed  in  the  world  be- 
fore the  age  of  technology. 

Much  philosophical  discussion  and 
dogma  has  been  given  out  concerning 
the  right  to  be  born.  We  are  not  here 
concerned  with  the  philosophical  as- 
pects of  the  problem  one  way  or  the 
other.  We  merely  note  that  babies 
have  tended  to  be  born  faster  than 
room  was  made  for  their  survival.  To 
a  large  extent,  the  law  of  natural  selec- 
tion operated  in  favor  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest  and  the  elimination  of  the 
unfit.  Nor  shall  we  go  into  detail  as  to 
which  characters  such  an  environmenr 
favored  as  being  fit  and  which  it  elimi- 
nated as  unfit,  beyond  referring  to  the 
"■tatement  that  'in  a  lousy  environment, 
the  louse  is  the  animal  best  suited  to 
survive.' 

The  moralists,  the  philosophers,  the 
poets  and  the  humanitarians  spoke  of 
the  right  to  live  and  to  live  well,  but 
none  of  them  furnished  us  a  means  in 
the  form  of  a  blueprint  that  man  could 
follow.  They  all  appealed  to  the  indi- 
vidual human  being  to  be  'good'  and  to 
'do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  them 
do  unto  you.'  The  concept  of  the  right 
to  be  born  was  not  validated  by  the 
practical  realization  of  the  next  con- 
cept that  would  logically  follow,  the 
right  to  live.  Nor  was  there  even  a 
practical  way  of  realizing  such  a  con- 
cept as  the  right  to  be  well  born.  The 
knowledge  for  that  was  to  come  later. 


Out  of  the  fog  of  superstition  and 
through  the  clutching  hand  of  tradition, 
a  new  social  force  began  to  emerge 
that  was  destined  to'validate  the  first 
desire  in  the  list  of  human  motivations 
— the  desire  to  live — and  to  invalidate 
all  that  was  old  in  the  way  of  social 
thinking.  It  was  to  transfer  the  em- 
phasis from  a  life  of  well-being  in  the 
hereafter  to  a  life  of  well-being  here. 
Science  was  at  once  recognized  by  the 
fascist  oligarchy  as  the  worst  enemy  to 
its  way  of  life  which  had  yet  appeared 
on  the  scene.  And  the  venom  of  fas- 
cism was  let  loose  against  science.  But 
the  thinking  of  great  men  compelled 
them  to  accept  the  irrefutable  logic  of 
the  scientific  method.  And  the  fruits 
of  science  were  alluring  enough  to  en- 
tice certain  of  the  upholders  of  the 
status  quo  to  make  compromises  with 
it  for  the  sake  of  special  advantages 
which  they  could  derive  from  such  a 
compromise. 

The  application  of  science  to  the 
problems  of  warfare  appealed  strongly 
to  certain  political  leaders  who  were 
eager  for  military  victories.  The  appli- 
cation of  science  to  problems  of  pro- 
duction and  transportation  appealed 
to  certain  businessmen  who  were  seek- 
ing means  of  gaining  an  advantage  in 
the  system  of  competitive  enterprise. 
And  even  the  ecclesiastics  reluctantly 
adopted  certain  of  the  fruits  of  science 
into  their  ritualistic  lives  because  of 
their  greater  convenience  and  useful- 
ness; for  example,  they  have  accepted 
the  use  of  electric  lights,  the  automo- 
bile and  the  radio.  The  camel  of  science 
had  gotten  its  nose  under  the  edge  of 
the  tent,  and    .    .    .   you  know  the  rest. 

THE  INTRUSION  OF  SCIENCE 

Science,  unimpressed  by  the  morals 
and  philosophy  of  the  self-styled  human- 
itarians, proceeded  without  declared 
intent  to  accomplish  the  very  things 
which  the  humanitarians  had  set  up  as 
their  idealistic  goals.  And  the  humani- 
tarians were  puzzled  as  to  why  scien- 
tists, who  did  not  claim  to  be  humani- 
tarians at  all,  would  be  the  ones  to 
accomplish  what  they  themselves  had 
toe  long  sought  and  had  so  obviously 
failed  to  achieve. 

Under  the  administration  of  science, 
the  average  human  life  has  been  ex- 
tended from  about  thirty  years  on  this 
Continent  to  more  than  sixty  years  in 
the  last  century  and  a  half.  The  general 
health  standard  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved, and  life  has  been  made  easier. 
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But,  even  so,  science  has  been  shackled 
and  sabotaged  by  its  traditional 
enemy,  superstition,  and  has  not  been 
permitted  to  do  as  much  as  it  could. 

The  greatest  interference  to  the 
widespread  advancement  of  science 
and  its  twin  brother,  technology,  has 
been  the  interference  of  the  Price 
System,  upheld  and  sanctified  by  poli- 
tical government,  by  business  enter- 
prise and  by  organized  priesthood. 
Scientific  research  and  training  has 
been  handicapped  by  lack  of  funds 
available  for  such  work.  Few  were  the 
private  individuals  who  possessed  the 
economic  ability  and  the  inclination  to 
prepare  and  equip  themselves  for  scien- 
tific research.  The  usual  size  of  such 
an  undertaking  is  such  as  to  require 
resources  beyond  the  means  of  most 
men.  Such  resources  are  more  readily 
provided  by  a  large  university,  a  gov- 
ernment bureau  or  a  large  corporation. 
Universities  were  not  at  first  eager  to 
open  their  doors  to  science,  partly  be- 
cause of  their  classical  tradition  and 
fascist  control,  and  partly  because  of 
their  reluctance  to  spend  money  on 
something  that  could  not  be  used  as 
propaganda  for  the  status  quo.  As 
science  has  become  more  fashionable, 
and  as  certain  universities  are  gaining 
prestige  because  of  the.  scientific  dis- 
coveries made  in  their  laboratories,  the 
barriers  to  science  are  being  eased,  but 
slowly.  Another  factor  in  this  direction 
is  the  desire  on  the  part  of  industrialists 
to  have  certain  research  problems 
worked  out  for  them  at  other  peoples' 
expense;  so  they  advise,  and  contribute 
to,  research  work  at  the  universities. 

The  political  governments  have  been 
slow  to  foster  scientific  research  for 
several  reasons.  Money  spent  for  this 
purpose  does  not  get  much  of  a  return 
in  the  way  of  votes.  Politicians  are  not 
trained  in  science  and  cannot  see  much 
sense  in  it  anyway.  And  they  have  to 
be  careful  how  they  spend  the  tax- 
payers' money  when  they  are  not  sure 
that  they  can  point  to  the  result  'with 
pride.'  However,  government  has  been 
getting  deeper  and  deeper  into  scien- 
tific research,  beginning  with  agricul- 
ture and  forestry  and  proceeding  into 
conservation  and  warfare.  Eventually 
government  will  be  compelled  to  con- 
duct research  in  science  for  the  general 
welfare. 

Corporate  enterprise  was  slow  to 
sponsor  scientific  research,  because  it 
could  not  justify  to  the  stockholders  the 
expense  for  an  activity  that  did  not  pay 
off  in  the  form  of  immediate  dividends. 
Besides    business   was    not   enthusiastic 


about  promoting  the  obsolescence  of 
its  own  installed  equipment  and  pro- 
cesses. But,  gradually,  business  was 
persuaded  by  events  to  take  a  different 
view  of  the  matter.  Somehow  scientists 
would  carry  on  research  and  make  dis- 
coveries and  inventions.  It  was  costly 
for  business  corporations  to  buy  up  the 
patents  and  put  them  on  the  shelf  to 
forestall  industrial  change.  Another 
danger  was  that  a  competitor  might  be 
just  nasty  enough  to  buy  up  a  process 
and  put  it  into  use,  and  that  would  be 
unfair  competition.  So,  businessmen 
reasoned,  would  it  not  be  just  as  well 
for  the  corporations  to  set  up  their  own 
research  laboratories  and  put  the  scien- 
tifically-minded geniuses  on  the  payroll, 
and  thus  be  able  to  control  the  patents 
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search is  good  for  publicity  purposes, 
and  it  adds  to  the  operating  costs  which 
is  desirable  when  it  comes  to  comput- 
ing taxes  and  figuring  out  a  fair  rate 
of  profit  on   investment. 

As  a  result  of  this  increasing  scien- 
tific research,  the  length  of  life  and 
the  quality  of  living  are  improving, 
especially  for  the  people  of  North 
America.  Science  and  technology 
have  enabled  us  to  convert  larger 
quantities  of  extraneous  energy,  which 
has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  greatly 
alter  our  surroundings  and  for  us  to  be- 
come far  removed  from  the  old  familiar 
hazards  of  the  environment  that  con- 
fronted earlv  man.  Transportation  and 
communication  are  overcoming  the 
limitations  and  hazards  of  the  weather 
and  the  topography.  Modern  housing 
with  its  centralized  utilities  is  qiving 
us  an  environment  that  is  favorable  in 
all  weather  and  in  all  climates.  We 
are,  as  individuals,  able  to  increase 
the  radius  of  our  operations,  the 
variety  of  our  experiences  and  the 
availability   of  installed   services. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

The  advances  in  science  which  are 
most  closely  connected  with  our  pres- 
ent subject  are  those  made  in  the  field 
of  health.  Contagious  diseases  are 
far  on  the  way  to  oblivion  and  wide- 
spread plagues  are  no  longer  freouent 
occurrences.  Functional  disabilities 
are  becoming  better  understood  and 
treatment  for  them  improved;  much 
is  being  learned  about  heart  ailments, 
cancer,  arthritis  and  insanity,  and 
fatalities  or  incapacity  from  these 
causes  are  being  delayed  or  pre- 
vented.     Infections    and    wounds    are 


being  successfully  treated  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  death  rate  from  these 
causes  has  been  drastically  reduced. 
Surgery  has  gained  new  skills  and  tech- 
niques not  known  a  few  years  ago. 
The  accomplishments  of  the  Medical 
Corps  in  World  War  II  are  almost  in- 
comprehensible in  the  light  of  past 
experiences.  These  are  some  of  the 
things  which  science  has  made  pos- 
sible for  the  general  welfare  of  man- 
kind. 

But  for  the  majority  of  Americans 
these  services  are  not  yet  available. 
The  interferences  imposed  by  the 
Price  System  are  such  that  large  num- 
bers of  the  American  people  are  still 
dying  untimely  deaths.  Most  of  the 
people  cannot  afford  the  cost  of  the 
best  health  service.  Nor  would  it  be 
soon  available  to  them  even  if  they 
could  afford  it.  For  doctors  are  also 
businessmen,  even  more  than  they  are 
doctors,  and  are  more  concerned  with 
making  money  than  they  are  in  main- 
taining a  high  standard  of  health  and 
increasing  the  length  of  life.  They 
know  the  value  of  scarcity,  and  ac- 
cordingly keep  health  services  and 
facilities  scarce;  they  keep  the  number 
of  doctors  down  to  a  minimum. 

INTERFERENCES 

Many  Americans  are  still  being 
dulled  in  mind  and  body  by  toil,  which 
is  an  anachronism  in  this  age  of  tech- 
nology. They  cannot  live  a  full  life 
when  they  must  undergo  long  hours 
of  monotonous  physical  motions  with 
their  muscles.  They  become  haggard 
and  prematurely  aged.  Science  is  able 
to  relieve  them  of  this  life-wasting  ac- 
tivity; but  the  Price  System,  upheld 
and  praised  by  business,  politics  and 
the  priesthood,  says:  "No,  toil  is  good 
for  man.  He  would  become  lazy  and 
corrupt  if  he  did  not  have  work  to 
keep   him   busy." 

Science  is  rapidly  learning  the 
chemical  requirements  of  the  human 
body,  so  that  it  is  able  to  prescribe  a 
diet  that  would  greatly  improve  the 
health  and  joy  of  living,  as  well  as 
increase  the  length  of  life.  But,  again, 
the  fascist  salute  of  the  Price  System 
blocks  the  way  for  the  American 
people.  How  many  of  us  can  eat  well 
with  present  incomes  and  present 
prices?  How  many  people  can  afford 
the  services  of  the  best  dieticians  and 
cooks?  And,  how  many  people  could 
get  personalized  diets  prescribed  for 
them    even    if   they    could    afford    the 
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ingredients;  for,  how  many  people  are 
trained  to  do  this  function?   Very  few! 

Science  can  design  housing  for  a 
Continent  that  is  functionally  livable, 
with  air  that  is  temperature  controlled, 
humidity  controlled,  dust  and  germ 
filtered,  and  properly  ionized;  with 
sound-proofing,  vibration-proofing 
and  optimum  lighting.  But,  again,  the 
Price  System  says,  "No!"  Too  many 
people  are  in  business  to  capitalize  on 
the  calamity  of  poor  housing  for  it  to 
be  abolished  under  the  Price  System. 

A  CHALLENGE  TO  YOU! 

The  right  to  live- — the  desire  of  all 
normal  human  beings — is  offered  to 
all  North  Americans  by  science  and 
technology.  Not  only  the  right  to  live, 
but  the  right  to  live  long  and  well  is  a 
possibility  for  all  of  them.  And  science 
is  ready  to  do  even  more  than  that 
for  us;  it  can  provide  the  population 
with  the  right  to  be  well  born.  Suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  human  genetics  is 
now  available  to  permit  science  to  ad- 
minister a  program  of  the  arrival  of 
the  fittest,  as  contrasted  with  the  past 
haphazard  survival  of  the  fittest  result- 
ing from  a  severe  struggle  for  exist- 
ence in  which  the  less  fit  must  perish. 

The  Price  System  operations  on  this 
Continent  are  now  going  contrary 
even  to  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  A 
premium  for  survival  is  being  placed 
upon  the  most  unfit  (biologically),  with 
the  aid  of  our  charitable  institutions 
and  our  soft-hearted  humanitarianism. 
At  the  same  time,  the  arrival  of  the 
fittest  is  being  forestalled  by  Price 
System  barriers  placed  in  the  way  of 
the  birth  of  the  more  capable.  De- 
layed marriages  for  the  more  intelli- 
gent, because  of  higher  educational 
and  economic  requirements,  higher 
social  standards  (Price  System  variety), 
and  the  handicaps  imposed  upon  the 
parents  by  children  in  an  environment 
that  is  not  designed  for  children,  all 
go  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  families  of 
the  functionally  capable.  The  Price 
System  consumes  brains  but  does  not 
produce  them. 

The  right  to  live  is  not  a  decree  of 
nature.  Nature  has  shown  herself  to 
be  very  careless  of  individuals  and  of 
species.  Nature  does  not  hold  the 
human  species  sacred,  and  does  not 
guarantee  its  prolonged  existence  on 
the  earth.  It  is  possible  that  man  may 
vanish  faster  than  he  came  into  being. 
That  decision  is  up  to  man  himself. 
Whether    North    Americans    adapt    to 


a  high  energy  civilization  or  not  will 
determine  whether  or  not  most  of  us 
will  continue  to  survive  as  individuals. 

The  right  to  live,  and  to  live  richer 
and  more  secure  lives,  is  a  heritage  of 
this  generation,  a  heritage  that  was 
not  available  to  any  previous  gene- 
ration. But,  with  this  heritage  comes 
the  potentialities  for  greater  disaster 
and  greater  insecurity  should  it  be 
mismanaged.  Americans  of  this  gene- 
ration must  decide  which  they  want, 
and  decide  it  now — not  at  some  re- 
mote time  in  the  future. 

Do  not  look  to  any  institution  of  the 
Price  System  to  safeguard  your  right 
to  live,  nor  to  promote  it.  The  institu- 
tions of  the  Price  System  are  admini- 
stered under  the  concepts  of  a  pre- 
scientific  and  pre-technological  age. 
Science  and  technology  have  ad- 
vanced, not  because  of  the  Price 
System,  but  in  spite  of  it.  The  fascist 
oligarchy  that  is  in  control  of  the 
Price  System  hates  science  and  hates 
scientific  progress;  above  all  it  hates 
the  social  change  which  science  is 
making  imperative.  It  will  fight  to  the 
last  ditch  to  maintain  poverty,  scar- 
city, toil  and  early  death  on  this  Con- 


tinent. The  greatest  fear  of  the  fascist 
oligarchy  is  that  the  people  will  get 
wise  to  it,  that  they  will  start  demand- 
ing in  no  uncertain  terms  more  of  the 
security,  abundance,  freedom  and 
longevity  which  science  can  give  them. 
In  the  face  of  this  threat,  the  position 
of  the  oligarchy  becomes  more  and 
more  untenable  as  technology  renders 
the  Price  System  inoperable.  Its  main 
hope  is  that  enough  people  can  be 
kept  so  doped  with  superstition  that 
they  will  continue  to  vote  against 
themselves. 

Technocracy  states  that  a  vote  for 
the  Price  System  is  a  vote  for  fascism, 
and  that  a  vote  for  fascism  is  a  vote 
against  yourself.  Technocracy  points 
out  to  you  this  threat  against  your 
right  to  live,  and  challenges  you  to  do 
something  about  it.  Technocracy  in- 
vites you  to  take  the  only  effective 
action  available  to  you — to  join  its 
ranks  as  a  member  of  the  Technologi- 
cal Army  of  the  New  America.  And 
then  fight,  not  to  die  for  the  Price 
System,  but  to  live  for  the  New 
America    of    security,    abundance   and 


peace 


-Wilt 


on    Ivie 


Double  or  Nothing 


(CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  2) 

So  much  for  the  Price  System  or  any 
multiplication  of  it,  national  or  inter- 
national. Now  let's  see  what  a  non- 
Price  System  has  to  offer  us.  In  this 
system,  as  blueprinted  by  Technoc- 
racy, only  the  most  advanced  methods 
of  production  will  be  used  on  the  farm, 
in  the  factory,  mine  and  forest. 

Development  and  research  will  be 
accelerated  to  continually  improve 
these  methods  of  production.  These 
advances  in  our  production  techniques 
will  be  merely  a  continuation  of  the 
present  day  trend  of  more  production 
with  less  human  toil,  a  trend  which  has 
been  increasingly  evident  over  the  past 
fifty  years.  To  balance  this  gargantuan 
production  with  consumption  under 
any  form  of  a  Price  System  is  an  im- 
possibility. 

This  present  system  of  distribution 
at  a  price,  for  a  profit,  will  of  necessity 
be  abolished  in  favor  of  a  balanced- 
load  system  of  production  and  distri- 
bution. The  balanced-load  system  will 
distribute  purchasing  power  commen- 
surate with  the  resources  and  the  con- 


tinuous full-load  operation  of  the  phy- 
sical equipment,  with  the  guarantee  of 
a  high  standard  of  living,  equality  of 
income,  and  economic  security,  at  a 
minimum  of  working  hours,  to  every 
adult  inhabitant. 

Technocracy's  task  now  is  to  inform 
the  people  of  this  Continent  of  their 
coming  social  responsibility,  to  aid 
them  in  making  their  decision  between 
abundance  and  chaos.  The  social  tran- 
sition must  be  made  without  disorder, 
or  chaos  will  ensue.  This  demands  in- 
telligent organization  now! 

Technocracy  provides  that  organiza- 
tion. Investigate  Technocracy  now  and 
don't  gamble  with  your  future  or  the 
future  of  your  country. 

Wilbert  Le  Clair. 

/      /      / 

"The  march  of  technology  on  this 
Continent  is  going  to  compel  the  ar- 
rivation  of  the  first  mass  movement  in 
the  history  of  man,  as  technology  elim- 
inates human  toil  and  ruins  all  the 
values  of  scarcity  by  the  production 
of  abundance."  — Howard  Scott 
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Social  Security  was  founded  on  Jan.  1,  1937,  and  most  workers 
began  paying  one  per  cent  of  their  salaries  into  it,  with  employers 
matching  the  amount. 

In  this  10-year  period  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  4,800,000 
persons  who  have  been  continuously  employed  will,  on  Jan.  1,  become 
entitled  to  permanent  retirement  pay,  even  though  they  quit  their  jobs. 

There's  a  catch,  however.  Nobody  can  collect  retirement  pay 
until  he  is  65.   So,  for  example,  if  an  eligible  man  quits  work  at  50, 
he  will  have  to  wait  15  years  to  begin  collecting.  .  .  . 

Payments  vary  according  to  salaries.   For  example,  the  man  who 
earns  $250  or  more  a  month  can  draw  $44  a  month  retirement  when  he 
is  65.   This  is  'tops.'   But,  if  his  wife  also  is  65,  they  can  get 
a  total  of  $66  a  month. 

If  the  same  man  dies,  his  widow  can  draw  $33  a  month;  his  widow 
and  one  child,  $55;  his  widow  and  three  or  more  children,  $85. 

Another  thing  to  remember  is  that  payments  increase  with  length 
of  service.  If  a  man  has  earned  the  same  salary  for  15  years,  he  can 
draw  $46  instead  of  $44.  Other  scales  rise  accordingly. — Los  Angeles 
Daily  News,  December  30,  1946. 


Price  control  has  been  wrecked,  but  the  drive  toward  inflation 
is  not  over.  We  now  have,  for  example,  Representative  Knutson's  plan 
for  a  straight  20  per  cent  cut  in  income  taxes,  to  apply  across  the 
board  to  all  brackets  up  to  $300,000.  .  .  . 

By  every  test,  the  proposal  is  a  crude  one.  Mr.  Knutson  talks 
about  adopting  the  slash  at  once,  to  give  "quick  relief  to  millions  of 
workers."  But  the  man  earning  $50  a  week  will  receive  'quick 
relief  to  the  extent  of  about  $19  a  year  under  the  Knutson  plan,  while 
the  man  earning  $50,000  will  save  $4822  as  his  quick  relief. — Samuel 
Grafton  in  Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  January  8,  1947. 

•  •  • 

.  .  .  the  real  test  of  the  seriousness  of  a  debt  burden  is  to  be 
measured  in  terms  of  its  relation  to  the  national  income  ;  it  is  this 
ratio  which  determines  the  country's  ability,  not  only  to  pay  the 
debt  off,  but  to  support  it  until  it  can  be  paid  cff  or  substantially 
reduced.   In  1917  the  debt  was  only  3  per  cent  of  the  national  income. 
It  rose  at  the  peak  of  World  War  I  to  41  per  cent,  but  in  the  period 
of  debt  retirement  of  the  Twenties  declined  to  22  per  cent.   Today  it 
not  only  surpasses  but  has  almost  doubled  the  national  income  in  size. 
—The  New  York  Times,  December  22,  1946. 


The  chief  economist  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
has  now  crashed  through  with  his  answer  on  how  families  earning  $45.83 
a  week  or  less  can  get  by  without  a  wage  increase  in  today's  era  of 
fancy  prices. 

The  answer  is:  "Let  'Em  Eat  Beans" — in  the  exact  words  of  47- 
year-old  Ralph  West  Robey  of  Masontown,  W.  Va.,  and  New  York. 
— Peter  Edson  in  Los  Angeles  Daily  News, January  6,  1947. 
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If  the  Republicans  go  through  with  their  tax-reduction  legisla- 
tion, a  man  with  a  family  of  four  and  an  income  of  $1  million  a  year 
will  save  $167,700  a  year  in  taxes.  A  man  with  a  family  of  four  and 
$2,500  a  year  will  save  $10.   Under  the  GOP  schedules,  the  millionaire 
will  actually  pay  less  tax  in  1947  than  he  paid  in  1939. — The  New 
Republic,  December  30,  1946. 

•  •  • 

A  preliminary  peek  at  the  new  Nathan  report  on  steel  indicates  it 
will  be  as  controversial  as  his  initial  price-wage  study  on  all  in- 
dustry.  Among  other  things  it  will  show: 

If  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corp.  operates  at  95  per  cent  of  capacity  and 
keeps  prices  at  its  August  level  it  would  earn  160  million  dollars, 
after  taxes--four  times  as  much  as  the  corporation  averaged  during 
1936-39.  However,  with  the  5  per  cent  price  increase  added  since 
August,  profits  will  go  to  around  252  millions.   If  another  5  per  cent 
is  added  on  top  of  this,  as  now  threatened,  the  corporation  should  make 
315  million  dollars,  after  taxes. 

The  Nathan  study  maintains  that  U.  S.  Steel  could  grant  a  30- 
cents-an-hour  wage  increase  and  still  show  a  profit  of  80  million 
dollars — more  than  twice  the  average  profit  of  the  prewar  period. 
— Drew  Pearson  in  Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  January  6,  1947. 

•  •  • 

Economic  experts  employed  by  Business  Week,  one  of  the  leading 
magazines  of  the  industrial  field,  indulge  in  some  tough  talk  to 
their  business  clients  in  the  current  issue. 

These  experts  lay  it  down  "cold  turkey"  that  business  is  slow- 
ing up — and  that  the  only  way  out  is  to  sustain  the  buying  power  of  the 
great  masses  of  people.  .  .  . 

Frankly,  the  economists  point  out  that  the  rigid  advance  in 
prices  "has  outstripped  the  slow  growth  of  consumer  income"  and  that, 
therefore,  business  is  in  "for  a  large  dose  of  trouble." 

Much  of  the  record  buying  of  recent  months  has  been  by  merchants 
building  up  inventories.  When  such  purchasing  dries  up,  "something 
must  take  its  place,"  the  report  stresses.  .  .  . 

However,  the  economists  ask  not  to  be  "put  on  the  spot"  by  pre- 
dicting how  serious  the  slump  will  be.  A  "happy  conjunction  of  cir- 
cumstances" will  be  required  to  avoid  a  transition  tougher  than  just 
a  "minor  dip,"  they  say. — Labor,  January  4,  1947. 

•  •  • 

Savings  of  individuals  today  is  the  lowest  it  has  been  since 
1941.   The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  reports  a  drop  in 
savings  from  $5,300,000,000  in  the  June  quarter  of  this  year  to 
$4,300,000,000  in  the  third  quarter.   Consumer  indebtedness  has  in- 
creased with  the  influx  of  civilian  goods  onto  the  market. — Christian 
Science  Monitor,  December  28,  1946. 

•  •  • 

The  British  Cabinet  has  instructed  its  economic  experts  to  rush 
a  draft  of  plans  to  safeguard  Britain  against  repercussions  of  a 
possible  business  slump  in  the  U.  S.  A.   British  leaders  are  sure  the 
U.  S.  A.  is  headed  for  a  serious  crisis  within  the  next  year  or  two. 
--PM,  December  23,  1946. 


Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Snyder  handed  a  check  for  $50,000,000 
today  to  Italian  Premier  Alcide  de  Gasperi  as  payment  for  occu- 
pation costs  of  American  soldiers  in  Italy.  .  .  . 

A  payment  of  $51,450,000  was  made  last  month  to  cover  expen- 
ditures made  by  U.  S.  military  forces  in  Italy. — Los  Angeles  Examiner, 
January  9,  1947. 
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Cooking  with  radar  became  an  approved  new  method  today  as  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  allocated  the  radio  frequency  of 
2450  megacycles  for  such  purpose.   The  FCC  estimated  that  cooking  time 
will  be  cut  down  95  per  cent  by  users  of  the  revolutionary  new  process. 

The  FCC  said  that,  as  demonstrated  by  the  Raytheon  Manufacturing 
Co.,  "frankfurters  can  be  grilled  in  eight  to  ten  seconds,  ginger 
bread  and  biscuits  baked  in  29  seconds  and  hamburgers  with  onions 
made  ready  in  35  seconds." 

In  addition  frozen  foods  can  be  prepared  immediately  without 
thawing. — Los  Angeles  Examiner,  December  31,  1946. 

•  •  • 

The  jeep  is  making  the  mule  and  the  horse  move  over  again.   Its 
latest  undertaking  was  to  help  lay  a  250-mile  pipeline  from  West 
Virginia  to  northern  Ohio.   The  jeep  was  used  by  the  construction 
company  in  charge  to  carry  engineers,  foremen  and  workers,  as  well  as 
equipment  over  the  hills,  woods  and  swamps  of  Ohio.   Contractors  found 
the  jeep  could  span  the  rugged  terrain  even  better  than  the  horse  or 
mule,  so  80  of  them  were  put  on  the  job. — Los  Angeles  Daily  News, 
December  26,  1946. 

•  •  • 

Believe  it  or  not,  a  big  American  utility  company  has  taken 
some  advice  from  Lenin,  dead  leader  of  the  Russian  revolution.   The 
Alabama  Power  Company  revealed  this  week  that  it  is  getting  ready  to 
turn  coal  into  gas,  right  in  the  mine,  without  taking  the  coal  out  of 
the  ground.   Lenin  suggested  that  idea  and  the  Russians  put  it  into 
practice  several  years  ago,  'gasifying'  coal  underground  and  then 
piping  it  to  homes  and  industries.   Thus  the  labor  of  mining  and  trans- 
porting the  coal  is  saved.   The  Alabama  company  frankly  acknowledges 
it  got  the  idea  from  Russia. — Labor,  December  21,  1946. 

•  •  • 

First  'pre-fashioned*  theater  building  ever  constructed  will 
open  in  Long  Beach  (California)  Jan.  23,  under  Fox  West  Coast's 
banner. 

Fox  President  Charles  P.  Skouras  said  the  new  theater,  the 
Crest,  was  factory  constructed  under  direction  of  Henry  Kaiser 
engineers.   It  .  .  .  will  have  a  seating  capacity  of  1164. — Los  Angeles 
Daily  News,  January  9,  1947. 

•  •  • 

Soviet  motorists  can  look  forward  to  carefree  travel  with  no 
gasoline  worries,  if  the  high  frequency  motor  road  now  under  con- 
struction in  Russia  proves  feasible  in  operation.   Designers  of  the 
unique  project  believe  that  specially  designed  electric  cars  will  be 
able  to  draw  current  from  a  cable  buried  under  the  highway. — The 
Progressive,  January  6,  1947. 

•  •  • 

Mexicans  are  reported  to  be  paying  as  high  as  $8000  for  American 
motor  cars.  An  estimated  12,000  U.  S.  cars  have  been  shipped  to 
Mexico  during  1946. — Iron  Age,  December  26,  1946. 

•  •  • 

David  Lilienthal,  head  of  the  Atomic  Commission,  has  received 
a  secret  report  that  atomic  energy  plants  producing  power  at  one- 
fourth  the  cost  of  coal  and  oil  are  entirely  practical  and  can  be 
built  reasonably  soon. — Drew  Pearson  in  Los  Angeles  Daily  News, 

December  27,  1946. 

•  •  • 

Albert  Einstein,  probably  the  world's  best-known  precise  scien- 
tist, was  quoted  today  as  saying  that  atom  bombs  now  being  manu- 
factured are  so  powerful  that  the  one  used  at  Bikini  was  a  'mere 
plaything'  by  comparison. — Los  Angeles  Examiner,  January  7,  1947. 
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Industrial  harmony  between  management  and  labor  holds  the  key  to 
the  pace  of  business  in  1947  as  Canada  enters  the  second  full  year  of 
peace.   Provided  there  are  no  major  strikes  this  year,  there  appears 
to  be  nothing  to  slow  down  Canada's  economic  machine  as  it  rolls  along 
the  high  road  of  prosperity. 

Business  leaders  agree  a  recession  is  by  no  means  inevitable. 
.  .  .  There  may  be  some  sort  of  a  moderate  "corrective  adjustment," 
business  leaders  say,  as  commodities  find  their  true  price  level  and 
as  some  industries  return  to  a  straight  competitive  basis.   But  this, 
they  believe,  will  be  a  desirable  trend  and  will  hasten  a  return  to 
normal  business  relations. — The  Financial  Post,  Toronto,  Canada, 
January  4,  1947. 

•  •  • 

"We're  just  lousy  with  profits."  An  executive  of  a  major  rubber 
company  was  thus  quoted  by  the  Wall  Street  Journal  as  he  reviewed  his 
business  for  the  past  year.   For  the  industry  as  a  whole,  1946  was 
the  biggest  12  months  in  its  history.  Markets  have  soaked  up  steadily 
increasing  production  like  a  sponge.   Combined  sales  of  five  Akron 
concerns  were  three  times  as  large  as  in  the  best  pre-war  years. 
Nevertheless,  car  owners  have  experienced  difficulty  in  getting  tires, 
and  rubber  goods  in  many  other  lines  were  scarce. — Labor,  January  4, 
1947. 

•  •  • 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  made  good  news  for  Christmas  in  a 
statement  about  "The  Farm  Income  for  the  Year"  thus  confirming  the 
fact  that  cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings  during  the  first  eleven 
months  of  1946  amounted  to  around  21.6  billion  dollars,  14  per  cent 
above  the  same  period  in  1945.   The  farmers  are  doing  well  since  they 
have  adopted  new  methods  of  operation,  at  the  top  of  which  is  the  use 
of  farm  machinery  on  a  large  nationwide  scale. — Federation  News,  Janu- 
ary 4,  1947. 

•  •  • 

A  Citizens'  Committee  "to  represent  public  interest"  was  ap- 
pointed by  Mayor  Beach  of  Oakland,  California,  during  the  recent 
general  strike.   Its  members  were  the  publisher  of  the  local  Hearst 
paper,  a  political  boss,  the  president  of  the  Oakland  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, a  bank  president,  a  former  president  of  the  Oakland  Key  System 
bus  line,  two  department-store  general  managers,  and  the  president  of 
the  United  Employers  of  Oakland. — The  Nation,  December  28,  1946. 

•  •  • 

"If  ever  there  was  a  time  for  those  who  believe  in  our 
economic  system  to  speak  out  strongly — that  time  is  now."  This  was 
the  blunt  advice  Edwin  C.  McDonald,  Vice-president  of  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company,  offered  western  businessmen  in  a  recent  tour 
across  the  Dominion.  Mr.  McDonald  pointed  out  that  the  challenge 
today  is  not  simply  over  a  difference  of  opinion  but  a  "revolutionary 
proposal  to  scrap  entirely  our  present  economic  system."   If  business- 
men don't  speak  out  and  defend  that  system,  he  argued,  "we  stand  a 
good  chance  of  losing,  perhaps  forever,  the  tremendous  benefits  this 
system  has  brought  to  all  of  us." — Financial  Post,  Toronto,  Canada, 
December  21,  1946. 

•  •  • 

California  should  have  17,000  new  hospital  beds,  said  Warren 
[Governor  of  California] .  He  recommended  appropriation  of 
$2,000,000  to  aid  local  communities  in  matching  Federal  aid  funds  for 
new  hospital  facilities. 

Warren  asserted  hospitalization  costs  in  California  are  the 
highest  in  the  nation — $12.84  per  day  on  the  average — "clearly  beyond 
the  ability  of  the  working  people  to  pay." — Los  Angeles  Examiner,  January 
7,  1947. 
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FAREWELL  TO  ALMS 


When  enough  Americans  have  intelligently  considered  the  potentialities  of  our 
Continent,  they  will  demand  the  installation  of  a  design  of  social  operation 
that  will  eliminate  beggary  which  has  blighted  human  activity  for  centuries. 


WITH  but  scant  realization  of 
the  fact,  we  Americans  have 
built  up  a  culture  of  mendi- 
cation — a  society  in  which  supplica- 
tion has  become  the  basis  upon  which 
many  important  institutions  depend 
for  their  existence.  It  will  not  be 
necessary  to  emphasize  the  offensive 
nature  of  beggary  to  state  that  it  is  a 
most  undesirable  method  of  maintain- 
ing social  institutions  on  this  Contin- 
ent— an  Area  which  abounds  in  plenti- 
ful supplies  of  every  conceivable 
variety. 

We  have  extended  ourselves  with 
cunning  and  diligence  to  camouflage 
the  fact  that  we  are  alms-gathering, 
while  at  the  same  time  we  have  done 
practically  nothing  to  bring  about  the 
elimination  of  the  factors  which  make 
such  a  base  and  vilifying  practice 
necessary.  As  a  conseguence,  we  be- 
hold the  North  American  beggar, 
clad  not  in  rags  and  crying  piteously 
in  the  streets,  but  decked  out  in  white 
tie  and  tails  at  the  head  of  some  well- 
organized  'drive.'  By  the  same  token, 
it  has  become  socially  correct  to  ap- 
pear in  prominence  as  a  principal  in 
charitable  solicitation  circles,  but 
socially  incorrect  to  suggest  that 
poverty  and  crime  be  destroyed  at 
their  source  by  attacking  the  system 
of  distribution  which  is  responsible  for 
the  continuation  of  these  hideous 
social  sores.  Some  of  us  are  not 
beneath  using  the  sordid  art  of  peti- 
tioning as  a  step-ladder  to  personal 
success.  Truly,  it  has  come  to  pass 
that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  it 
is  to  receive! 


HEALTH  DEPENDS  ON  CHARITY 

In  our  contemplation  of  the  subject 
of  solicitation,  we  must  be  careful  not 
to  confuse  the  objectives  for  which 
the  funds  are  solicited  with  the  way  in 
which  these  funds  are  obtained.  But, 
let  us  be  frank  about  it,  the  stated  ob- 
jectives could  be  reached  more  speed- 


ily, to  the  greater  satisfaction  of 
everyone  concerned  and  with  far 
more  efficiency,  if  beggary  were 
dispensed  with  once  and  for  all. 

To  illustrate:  We  employ  the  nice 
subterfuge  of  selling  Christmas  Seals 
to  cover  the  beggary  which  supports 
the  battle  against  tuberculosis.  By 
pursuing  these  same  tactics,  the  strug- 
gle will  go  on  indefinitely — with  tuber- 
culosis always  maintaining  a  comfort- 
able lead,  whereas  by  changing  the 
tactics  (as  would  be  done  were  science 
given  complete  control  of  the  tuber- 
culosis fight,  instead  of  being  con- 
fined as  it  is  by '  the  limited  funds 
collected  in  the  stamp  drive)  tuber- 
culosis could  not  last  a  decade  longer 
as  a  social  menace.  And,  furthermore, 
no  one  or  two  diseases  would  be 
singled  out  to  receive  special  atten- 
tion, but  all  would  get  unlimited  treat- 
ment by  every  means  at  our  command. 
A  change  to  these  tactics  would  soon 
result  in  a  much  healthier,  happier 
race  of  people,  but  you  can  rest  as- 
sured that  begging  will  never  lead  us 
into  that  very  desirable  state  of  exist- 
ence. It  can  only  be  reached  through 
science  and  technological  social  ad- 
ministration— Technocracy! 

Nor  is  public  health  the  only  place 
where  almsdeeds  foot  the  bill.  Take 
the  matter  of  disaster  control  so  vali- 
antly attempted,  but  so  inadeguately 
achieved,  by  the  Red  Cross.  It  is 
impossible  for  a  loosely-knit,  volunteer 
organization  to  be  prepared  to  cope 
with  sudden  calamity  in  all  the  various 
parts  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  apt 
to  occur.  As  a  result  these  events  are 
always  attended  by  a  great  deal  of 
suffering  that  could  be  averted,  were 
we  to  install  a  Continental  disaster 
prevention  and  control  system  backed 
by  the  vast  resources  of  the  whole 
area.  But,  if  we  are  going  to  have 
protection,  of  a  sort,  from  this  type  of 
thing  (so  long  as  we  live  under  the 
Price  System)  the  Red  Cross  will  have 
to  continue  to  beseech  us  for  the 
money  to  finance  its  activities. 


That  we  have  never  cared  for  our 
veterans  properly  is  testified  by  the 
annual  raid  on  the  public  pocketbook 
which  is  dignified  by  the  name  of  a 
poppy  sale.  It  is  a  sad  commentary 
on  our  civilization  that  the  men  from 
whom  we  demanded  the  utmost  sacri- 
fice that  can  be  exacted  from  the 
human  body  this  side  of  life  itself — 
mutilation  by  warfare — must  spend 
the  rest  of  their  days  in  no  more  en- 
lightening and  practical  a  pastime 
than  twisting  pieces  of  paper  on  wire 
as  badges  of  public  pauperization.  If 
we  have  any  pride  of  country  in  our 
veins,  if  we  have  any  stamina  in  our 
makeup,  if  we  have  any  intelligence 
above  that  of  beasts,  let  us  be  done 
with  this — the  lowest  of  all  the  putrid 
practices  of  the  Price-  System.  Amer- 
ica is  well  eguipped  with  all  the  re- 
guirements  necessary  to  provide  com- 
fortable living  conditions  for  her 
disabled  veterans,  at  least;  and,  fur- 
thermore, we  are  fully  capable  of 
finding  suitable  occupations  which  will 
make  their  time  a  respectable  and 
decent  journey  through  life,  instead  of 
merely  an  excuse  of  an  existence  de- 
signed to  let  them  linger  along  until 
claimed  by  the  'grim  reaper.' 

A  PRICE  ON  SALVATION 

We  cannot  overlook  that  eleemosy- 
nary edifice  which  houses  our  worship- 
ing citizenry — the  church.  One  of 
this  country's  most  cherished  institu- 
tions, a  cause  which  drove  many  a 
colonist  to  our  shores,  and  one  which 
we  are  all  interested  in  preserving  un- 
fettered and  unrestricted,  is  religion. 
America  is  devoted  to  the  theme  that 
no  man  shall  be  forced  to  conform  to 
another  man's  belief.  But,  is  America 
as  egually  devoted  to  the  impartial 
maintenance  of  the  material  neces- 
sities of  'those  who  worship,  and  to 
provide  adeguate  and  comfortable 
meeting  places  for  them  to  gather  to- 
gether in?  Indeed  not!  Each  congre- 
gation   is   forced   to   beg   for   its   very 
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existence.  In  fact,  soliciting  for  church 
and  pastoral  maintenance  and  for 
missionary  work  has  been  practiced 
for  so  long  and  so  diligently  that  it 
has  become  a  part  of  religious  ritual 
and  is  often  mistaken  as  a  necessary 
adjunct  to  religion  itself. 

This  has  been  carried  to  such  an 
extreme  in  some  instances  that  the 
original  solicitation  for  survival  has 
resulted  in  powerful  tithing  organiza- 
tions that  wield  their  influence  entirely 
outside  the  domain  of  their  own  reli- 
gious sphere,  becoming,  in  turn,  an 
additional  cancer  upon  the  social 
body.  When  there  is  no  longer  a 
price  upon  man's  salvation,  the  fear 
of  religious  persecution  will,  for  the 
first  time  in  human  history,  have  been 
laid  to  its  well-deserved  rest.  Tech- 
nocracy has  often  stated  that  before 
Christianity  can  actually  practice 
what  it  preaches,  the  collection  plate 
must  be  removed  from  the  inside  and 
the  mortgage  from  the  outside  of  the 
church. 


A  BLIGHT  ON  SOCIETY 

Reaching,  like  the  tentacles  of  an 
octopus,  into  many  an  unsuspected 
crev;ce  in  our  society,  the  giving  and 
taking  of  money  has  marred  the  ac- 
tivities of  widely  divergent  groups.  In 
the  field  of  sports  this  is  borne  out 
with  startling  clearness  in  the  conflict 
that  rages  over  the  amateur  and  the 
professional.  In  order  to  maintain 
amateur  status  (that  is,  to  compete  for 
the  sake  of  the  sport  and  not  to  profit 
by  it)  an  athlete  must  either  be  finan- 
cially independent  or  become  a  para- 
site. There  is  no  alternative.  The  na- 
tural result  is  that  amateur  sportsman- 
ship is  constantly  subjected  to  almost 
unbearable  Price  System  pressure,  and 
professional  sports  are  dominated  by 
that  small,  proficient  group  of  athletes 
who  are  beyond  the  reach  of  those 
whose  occupations  prevent  them  from 
devoting   sufficient   time   to   practice. 

A  great  many  of  our  institutions  of 
higher  learning  are  subservient  to  this 
wolf  in  sheep's  raiment  that  wanders 
among  us  unperceived.  Grants  from 
wealthy  patrons  and  direct  church 
support  dominate  such  institutions, 
guiding  their  curricula,  influencing 
their  instructors  and  limiting  the  size 
cf  their  enrollment,  due  to  the  limita- 
tions thus  imposed  upon  their  operat- 
ing structure.  We  endorse,  as  a  public 
institution,  the  distribution  of  the 
mails,   but  rely  upon   the   uncertainties 


of  charity  for  the  equally  important 
function  of  higher  education.  Even 
our  so-called  'public'  libraries  were 
founded  largely  by  the  efforts  of  a 
single  individual.  We  must  some  day 
learn  that  knowledge  is  a  public  in- 
stitution, and,  as  such,  a  public  re- 
sponsibility not  to  be  weighed  upon 
any  individual,  group  or  organization 
but  sponsored  by  all  and  available  to 
all  alike.  This  is  in  no  way  a  condem- 
nation of  the  far-sighted  groups  and 
individuals  who  have  carried  the  bur- 
den this  far.  It  is,  instead,  a  condem- 
nation of  a  supposedly  enlightened 
society  which  permits  this  lopsided 
condition  to  persist  in  the  face  of  an 
unprecedented  opportunity  to  correct 
it. 

Begging  has  blighted  our  society  in 
numerous  other  ways.  Every  non- 
profit organization  is  devoted  to  the 
same  unavoidable  routine  for  its  exist- 
ence. Fraternal  organizations  have 
their  'tail-twisters,'  study  and  social 
groups  their  'bazaars,'  and  though  all 
may  dignify  their  alms-getting  by  the 
artifice  of  'dues,'  it  still  remains  the 
dirty  practice  of  supplication  and 
necessitates  a  continual  'dinging'  at 
their  membership  for  dues  and  dona- 
tions as  the  only  alternative  to  extinc- 
tion. 

So  far,  we  have  touched  upon  only 
the  'nicer,'  but  less  obvious  aspects 
of  Price  System  existence  outside  of 
profit.  There  is,  of  course,  the  well- 
known  angle — the  side  of  the  beggary 
business  which  can  be  observed  by 
watching  the  antics  of  a  Bowery  bum, 
or  by  frequenting  a  city  park  or  an 
alley  in  the  early  morning  hours  to  see 
an  humble  mendicant  search  the  gar- 
bage pail  for  what  edible  scraps  it 
may  contain.  It  is  true  that  years  of 
such  conditioning  can  render  a  human 
being  fit  for  nothing  else.  How  much 
truer  is  it,  then,  that  a  civilization, 
which  can  provide  different  condition- 
ing for  al!  its  citizens  and  does  not,  is 
guilty  of  treason  to   humanity? 

We  have  a  well-established,  medie- 
val tendency  of  condemning  without 
thorough  investigation.  Those  on  the 
outskirts  of  society — the  pauper,  the 
indigent,  the  stupid,  the  indolent,  the' 
crippled,  the  ignorant,  the  poverty- 
stricken  in  general— receive  freely  of 
this  condemnation.  But,  they  do  have 
their  revenge!  Poverty  erupts  an  in- 
fectious virus  that  knows  no  barriers 
of  wealth  or  seclusion  and  from  which 
no  man  is  immune.  We  cannot  build 
an  iron  curtain  to  segregate  the  effects 


of  poverty  from  the  rest  of  society. 
It  is  a  short  step  from  destitution  to 
kidnapping;  from  want  and  misery  to 
robbery  and  murder; yfrom  squalor  and 
scorn  to  vice  and  disease.  The  cor- 
rection of  these  conditions  cannot 
arise  from  their  own  environment.  The 
correction  must  come  from  investiga- 
tion and  action  by  those  upon  a  better 
plane  of  understanding;  those  with 
more  ability  and  with  more  oppor- 
tunity of  exercising  it. 

THERE  IS  ANOTHER  WAY! 

There  is  hardly  one  among  us  who 
has  not  at  some  time  said  to  himself, 
"Surely  there  is  some  other  way  of 
handling  this  situation."  Well,  there  is 
one  other  way — and  that  is  to  eradi- 
cate poverty.  The  price  of  eliminating 
poverty  is  the  elimination  of  price  it- 
self and  the  installation  of  a  technolo- 
gical system  of  distribution  which  will 
remove  the  cause  of  poverty.  The  task 
is  not  too  great;  it  can  be  done. 

Wouldn't  it  be  a  grand  and  glorious 
feeling  to  awaken  some  morning  and 
find  that  poverty  and  insecurity  had 
been  banished  forever  from  the  land? 
Can  you  visualize  what  that  would 
mean?  Can  you  realize  that,  under 
such  circumstances,  no  one  in  all  North 
America  would  need  ever  again  suffer 
for  want  of  proper  nourishment  or  for 
medical  care,  or  for  lack  of  clothing 
or  shelter  or  education,  or  for  that 
matter,  for  the  lack  of  luxuries  and 
leisure?  And,  can  you  realize  that 
these  things  could  be  distributed  in 
rich  abundance,  simply  because  our 
Continent  is  well  able  to  provide  them 
for  all   its  citizens? 

It  would  mean  an  end  to  the  petty 
and  penurious  conflict  to  gain  material 
advantage  for  ourselves  at  the  expense 
of  our  fellow  Americans.  It  would 
mean  that  crime  as  a  source  of  in- 
come for  several  millions  of  our  citi- 
zenry (on  both  the  law  enforcement 
and  the  law  breaker's  sides)  would 
vanish.  It  would  mean  that  waste  of 
our  resources — soil,  timber,  metal, 
fuel,  water  and  human  beings — would, 
at  long  last,  have  been  brought  to  an 
end,  and  that  a  new  civilization  of 
balanced  usage  had  been  launched. 

It  would  mean,  in  fact,  that  the 
Price  System  (a  method  of  distributing 
scarcity  and  of  maintaining  poverty) 
had  been  removed  in  its  entirety  as 
a  barrier  between  our  productive  pro- 
cesses and  our  consuming  population 
and   that   in   its   stead   had   been   inau- 
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gurated  a  functional  system  of  distri- 
bution based  upon  measurement  alone 
(a  method  designed  to  fit  the  specific 
problem  of  distributing  abundance). 
It  would  mean  that,  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  human  beings  would  be  per- 
mitted to  develop  a  normal,  agreeable 
pattern  for  living,  unimpeded  by  a 
host  of  moral,  philosophical  and  poli- 
tical laws  which  are  now  necessary  to 
make  us  conform  to  the  unnatural 
practices  that  are  the  outgrowth  of 
distributing  the  necessities  of  life  with 
money  and  price. 

And,  finally,  it  would  mean  that 
charity,  almsdeeds,  gratuities,  etc., 
would  no  longer  be  essential  and 
would  cease  to  exist,  severing  at  a 
stroke  one  of  the  most  odious  of  all 
our  social  stigmas.  For  uncounted 
centuries,  beggary  has  blighted  human 
activity,  tainting  alike  the  giver  and 
the  receiver  with  its  insidious  decay, 
and  leaving  scars  which  will  not  be 
effaced  for  long  after  the  disease  it- 
self has  been  cured.  The  sooner  we 
discover  the  source  of  beggary- — scar- 
city and  Price  System  maldistribution 
— the  sooner  we  can  set  about  putting 
an  end  to  the  conditions  from  which 
it  is  derived. 

It  would  be  lovely  if'  all  this  could 
come  to  pass  without  anyone  ever 
having  to  turn  a  hand  to  bring  it 
about.  Unfortunately,  no  worthwhile 
accomplishment  has  yet  been  attained 
in  that  manner,  and  we  cannot  expect 
that   one   will   ever   be   thus   attained. 


Too  many  Americans  are  now  en- 
gaged in  that  type  of  wishful  thinking. 
Too  many  more  are  perfectly  willing 
to  let  someone  else  do  all  the  work 
while  they  do  all  the  grumbling.  Still 
others  refuse  even  to  consider  social 
problems,  preferring  the  solace  of  the 
beer  halls  to  the  rigors  of  social  study. 
But,  there  are  some  who  refuse  to 
indulge  in  any  of  these  actions;  they 
will  not  stand  idly  by  while  a  known 
opportunity  awaits  a  sponsor  to  intro- 
duce it.  To  them  we  address  the  most 
important  information  ever  to  come 
before  any  people  of  any  civilization, 
past  or  present.  Upon  them  will  fall 
the  task  of  orderly  social  change,  and 
if  they  fail  their  country  and  their 
Continent  here,  they  will  also  fail 
themselves. 

The  way  is  charted.  The  course  is 
surveyed.  Technologists  and  engineers 
have  explored  the  possibilities  and 
drawn  the  blueprints.  Technocracy  has 
broken  the  ground  and  laid  the  corner- 
stone toward  the  distribution  of 
abundance.  The  rest  is  up  to  Ameri- 
cans themselves.  When  enough  North 
Americans  have  intelligently  con- 
sidered the  potentialities  of  our  Con- 
tinent, they  will  demand  the  installa- 
tion of  the  design  of  social  operation 
which  will  secure  the  present  and  the 
future  for  every  citizen  of  this  Con- 
tinental Area.  We  can  then  forever 
say  "Farewell"  to  alms! 

— George   B.  Conner 


JANUARY  CLEARANCE 


THIS  is  the  season  of  the  year  when 
we  review  the  past  and  look  for- 
ward with  mingled  feelings  to  the 
prospects  of  the  coming  twelve  months, 
the  season  when  we  look  back  on  the 
mistakes  and  disappointments  of  the 
year  that  is  gone,  and  make  more  or 
less  sincere  and  fleeting  resolutions  as 
to  the  conduct  of  our  personal  and 
business  activities  for  the  future.  This 
is  the  season  when  the  newspapers 
print  post-mortems  of  the  past  year, 
stressing  the  favorable  features,  if  any, 
and  ignoring  as  far  as  possible  the  un- 
pleasant details.  This  is  the  season 
when  our  eminent  statesmen  assure  us 
that  the  new  year  will  bring  us  a  large 
measure  of  prosperity  if  we  only  trust 
in  them,  and  remind  us  of  their  devo- 


tion to  the  welfare  of  the  people  in 
their  pursuit  of  health,  wealth  and  hap- 
piness. This  is  the  season  when  mer- 
chants clear  their  shelves  of  outmoded 
stock  in  preparation  for  the  display  of 
new  and  up-to-date  goods. 

Technocracy  therefore  suggests  that 
you  have  a  January  clearance  and  dur- 
ing the  process  ask  yourself  some 
searching  questions,  provided  you  can 
be  honest  v/ith  yourself  when  you  an- 
swer them. 

Are  you  stil!  carrying  in  stock  mouldy 
conceptions  that  have  been  out  of 
date  for  years?  Are  you  going  to  dust 
off  those  moth-eaten  opinions  of  yours 
and  parade  them  with  pride  for  an- 
other year  as  though  they  represent 
any  particular  knowledge,  integrity,  or 


intellectual  effort  on  your  part?  Are 
you  capable  of  taking  honest  stock,  or 
are  you  going  to  try  and  fool  yourself 
again  by  fudging  the  books?  Are  you 
going  to  include  foolish  hopes  and 
vain  expectations  as  valuable  assets  in 
your  inventory?  Are  you  content  to 
remain  for  another  year  hopelessly  wa- 
terlogged in  the  slough  of  conventional 
stupidity?  Will  you  continue  to  waste 
your  time  listening  with  rapt  attention 
to  the  inane  mouthings  of  some  comic 
opera  politician?  Will  you  still  continue 
to  believe  that  the  pompous  platitudes 
of  fatuous,  so-called  statesmen  are  of 
the  slightest  consequence  to  you  or 
anyone  else?  Do  you  actually  think  that 
some  miracle  is  going  to  rejuvenate 
your  tottering  business  or  are  you  kid- 
ding yourself  into  believing  that  job  of 
yours  is  necessarily  permanent?  Are 
you  still  smugly  confident  and  satisfied 
with  present  conditions  because  you 
may  happen  to  possess  a  bank  balance 
which  you  think  will  provide  insurance 
for  your  old  age? 

Technocracy  asks  you  to  answer 
those  questions  honestly.  If  you  can  do 
so,  there  is  only  one  place  for  you,  and 
that  is  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  alone 
know  where  they  are  going  and  when 
they  may  expect  to  arrive  there;  with 
those  who  stand  clear-eyed  and  un- 
afraid, preparing  for  the  inevitable 
destiny  which  awaits  the  people  of  this 
Continent.  Technocracy  tells  you  in  no 
uncertain  terms  that  you  stand  on  the 
threshold  of  a  great  adventure,  that 
ahead  lies  the  greatest  task  of  history, 
the  preservation  and  rehabilitation  of 
190  million  people.  What  are  you  go- 
ing to  do  about  it?  Are  you  going  to 
be  in  there  playing  a  man's  part,  or 
will  you  be  content  to  remain  a  non- 
entity, a  dumb  pawn  on  the  North 
American  chessboard? 

If  you  can  decide  to  ditch  your 
worthless  opinions,  hopes  and  supersti- 
tions; if  you  can  clear  the  cubby  holes 
of  your  mind  of  all  its  cherished  trash; 
if  you  can  make  a  real  January  clear- 
ance; if  you  have  any  spirit  of  adven- 
ture; then  Technocracy  salutes  you  and 
invites  you  to  take  your  place  in  the 
Technological  Army  of  the  New  Amer- 
ica. 

— From   an   article   by  J.   H.  Soans,  in  The 
Foothills   Technocrat,   January    1939. 

"What  else  is  civilization  but  an  ag- 
gregate of  tools,  mechanisms  and  de- 
vices to  save  time,  save  energy,  save 
labor  in  order  that  life  may  be  lived 
on   a    higher,    richer   and    more   secure 


I? 


— George  A.   Doriay. 
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News    of   the    Organization 
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Across  the  Continent 

A  LL  over  the  Continent  people  are  being  attracted  to  the  out- 
^jL  standing  centers  of  factual  information,  Technocracy's  Section 
*  »  Headquarters.  Many  of  the  Sections  have  been  forced  to 
move  to  larger  quarters,  and  those  which  are  remaining  'at  the  old 
stand'  are  improving  their  quarters  for  more  functional  operation. 

Recently,  Section  I,  R.  D.  12349,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia, 
acquired  a  new  home  directly  across  from  the  city  art  gallery  and 
held  open  house  for  inspection  by  members  and  their  friends.  To 
announce  the  new  location,  a  leaflet  bearing  a  photograph  of  the 
new  Headquarters  and  a  reproduction  of  two  of  the  outstanding 
charts  used  in  Technocracy's  Study  Course  was  sent  to  all  persons 
who  had  expressed  an  interest  in  the  Organization. 

The  back  .cover  of  the  leaflet  carried  this  invitation:  "Why  don't 
you  investigate  Technocracy?  You  have  nothing  to  lose — this  is  the 
only  chance  of  security  for  yourself  and  everyone  else  on  this  Con- 
tinent. 

"Visit  the  new  home  of  Technocracy 
in  Vancouver.  If  you  are  interested  in 
getting  the  facts,  here  are  some  of  the 
ways  of  doing  just  that: 

"inspect  the  charts  that  are  on  dis- 
play and  that  portray  our  real  social 
progression. 

"Read  some  of  the  excellent  Tech- 
nocracy literature  that  is  available. 

"Subscribe  to  the  TECHNOCRACY 
DIGEST,  now  in  its  ninth  year  of  pub- 
lication right  in  Vancouver. 

"Attend  the  public  lectures  which 
are  given  by  competent  speakers  every 

TOP: 

New  home  of  Section  I,  R.  D.  12349, 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  where 
Open  House  was  held  recently  to  ac- 
quaint the  residents  of  that  area  with 
the  new  location. 

LEFT: 

A  few  of  the  members  in  the  regula- 
tion dress  of  Technocracy  Inc.  who  at- 
tended Open  House  at  the  Vancouver 
Section  Headquarters.         — Techphotos. 
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Sunday,  starling  at  8  p.m.,  in  the  audi- 
torium at   1166  West  Georgia  Street. 

"If  you  really  want  to  investigate 
Technocracy,  there  is  nothing  to  stop 
you.  The  social  change  now  developing 
on  this  Continent  reguires  that  North 
America  unite  and  operate  an  econ- 
omy of  abundance. 

"We  shall  all  be  the  losers  if  too  few 
of  us  know  the  facts!" 

This  invitation  extended  by  the  Van- 
couver Section  could  be  repeated  for 
every  Section  Headquarters  on  the 
Continent. 


Right:  When  Section  2,  R.  D.  11833, 
Los  Angeles,  recently  served  a  ham 
and  egg  breakfast,  cars  of  the  Gray 
Fleet  lined  the  street  in  front  of  the 
Section  Headquarters.  Drivers  re- 
parked  their  cars  in  a  lot  adjacent  to 
the  Headquarters  and  posed  for  our 
cameraman. 

— Techphotos  by  Thomas. 

Below  and  Lower  Right:  Spacious 
Headquarters  of  Section  3,  R.  D. 
12247,  Seattle,  Washington,  which 
covers  the  entire  upper  floor  of  the 
building  and  an  office  on  the  ground 
floor.  In  addition  to  the  auditorium 
and  Section  offices,  the  building  also 
houses  the  editorial  offices  of  The 
Northwest  Technocrat. 

— Techphotos  by  Barnes. 
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EDUCATION  for  LIVING 


(CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  5) 

think  systematically  by  the  scientific 
method.  Such  a  youth  would  be  unin- 
fluenced by  propaganda  or  by  appeals 
to  authority  or  mere  logic.  It  would 
base  its  decisions  only  on  the  confirm- 
able  fact.  It  would  be  a  hard  youth  to 
deceive.  It  would  be  equipped  to  make 
correct  decisions  in  a  technological  age 
when  such  decisions  must  be  made 
correctly  if  the  social  system  is  to 
survive. 

We  must  realize  that  this  explanation 
of  proposed  teaching  methods  is  neces- 
sarily very  superficial.  Space  does  not 
permit  anything  approaching  a  com- 
plete explanation.  Enough  has  been 
said,  however,  to  give  the  reader  some 
idea  of  what  could  be  done  to  teach 
thinking  as  a  technique.  Nor  would 
such  training  end  in  the  primary  grades. 
The  drill  and  the  insistence  on  the  dis- 
cipline would  continue  as  long  as  for- 
mal education  endured.  The  effort  is 
to  create  a  habit  pattern,  to  channel- 
ize the  thought  process  and  to  make 
the  scientific  technique  a  permanent 
part  of  the  intellectual  equipment. 

Once  the  conditioning  of  the  child 
to  the  scientific  method  of  thinking  is 
well  started  we  then  face  the  problem 
of  giving  him  an  accurate  picture  of 
his  environment.  In  this  endeavor,  his- 
tory would  form  the  general  base  of 
our  instruction.  We  will  teach  history 
for  what  it  is;  the  record  of  man's  con- 
quest of  matter  and  energy.  We  know 
that  all  movement  and  all  change  in  the 
physical  world  is  the  result  of  the  appli- 
cation of  energy  to  matter.  We  know, 
too,  that  every  struggle  of  man,  with 
nature  and  with  other  men,  has  been 
a  struggle  to  obtain  access  to  greater 
sources  of  energy.  The  ancients  fought 
for  land,  for  minerals  and  for  slaves — 
the  machines  of  their  day.  The  moderns 
fight  for  land  and  for  natural  resources. 
Both  the  old  and  the  new  fight  for  ac- 
cess to  greater  sources  of  energy. 

The  historical  figures  of  the  past  and 
present  worked  and  work  within  the 
framework  of  their  access  to  supplies 
of  expendable  energy.  History  is  a 
great  pageant,  but  it  is  not  a  pageant 
of  personalities  imposing  their  arbi- 
trary will  on  their  surroundings.  It  is 
the  pageant  of  a  process — the  slow  in- 
crease in  the  control  of  man  over  the 
physical  environment.  It  is  the  pageant 
of  the  conquest  of  a   planet. 


So  we  would  present  the  physical  en- 
vironment of  today  as  the  current  situa- 
tion in  a  long  development  which  has 
only  begun.  We  would  teach  history, 
not  as  a  series  of  convenient  little 
watertight  compartments — ancient  his- 
tory, modern  history,  English  history, 
Roman  history — but  as  the  develop- 
ment, over  the  centuries,  of  man's  abil- 
ity to  cope  with  his  environment. 

We  would  trace  the  slow  develop- 
ment of  the  ability  to  measure  matter 
and  energy  which  has  lead  mankind 
step  by  step  toward  the  technological 
civilization.  We  would  show  how  de- 
velopment led  to  development  and  how 
each  succeeding  invention  opened  a 
path  for  finer  measurements  and  great- 
er knowledge.  We  would  demonstrate 
how  the  physical  necessities  of  each 
period  forced  the  improvements  in 
technology  and  engineering  which  took 
place  in  that  period.  The  principle  of 
the  steam  engine,  for  example,  was 
known  in  Alexandria  before  the  time 
of  Christ,  but  the  low  potential,  slave 
labor  techniques  of  the  day  did  not 
demand  its  use.  The  steam  engine  had 
to  wait  until  it  became  the  only  answer 
to  a  major  engineering  problem  in  the 
coal  mines  of  England  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury. 

THE  STUDY  OF  ENVIRONMENT 

Through  this  type  of  instruction,  we 
teach  the  child  to  view  the  past  and 
present  as  parts  of  a  development  to 
which  he  will  be  expected  to  contribute 
his  share.  We  teach  geography  to 
show  him  the  influences  of  climate,  re- 
sources, fresh  water  and  arable  land 
on  human  society.  The  student  will 
learn  how  the  upper  limit  of  the  expan- 
sion of  a  society  is  dependent  upon  its 
soil,  its  water,  its  matter  and  its  energy 
resources.  He  will  be  able  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  physical  fac- 
tor of  human  society,  the  basic  that 
controls  and  directs  the  destiny  of  na- 
tions. 

As  the  courses  develop,  the  student 
will  study  the  rise  of  the  Price  System 
in  the  dawn  of  history,  and  its  evolu- 
tion, shaped  by  the  physical  pressures 
of  an  increasingly  intricate  technology, 
into  the  private  ownership,  free  enter- 
prise, scarcity  economy  of  20th  cen- 
tury  America.   He  will   be   shown   how 


the  pressures  of  abundant  production 
and  technological  unemployment  then 
forced  the  social  change  in  North 
America  to  a  planned,  technological 
operation  of  a  Continental  Area  under 
an   economy  of  abundance. 

The  study  of  the  Technate,  the  con- 
sideration of  the  immediate  environ- 
ment, will  commence  in  the  lower 
grades  and  continue  through  most  of 
the  student's  schooling.  As  time  goes 
on,  he  will  be  taken,  via  the  internal 
waterways  of  Technocracy's  Continen- 
tal Hydrology,  on  long  field  trips  which 
will  ultimately  encompass  the  entire 
Technate  and  its  entire  workings.  In 
other  words,  the  student  will  not  be 
limited  to  a  textbook  nor  to  the  ref- 
erence files  of  a  public  library  in  his 
attempts  to  study  his  social  system. 
He,  himself,  will  go  and  see;  he,  him- 
self, will  be  shown  everything  there  is 
to  see  in' administration,  in  industry,  in 
agriculture;  in  all  the  service  functions 
of  public  health,  transportation,  and 
others;  and  he  will  see  how  things  are 
done. 

Notice  the  distinction  between  this 
method  and  the  methods  used  today. 
Today  the  student  who  investigates  our 
present  social  system  is  instructed  in 
the  classroom  from  textbooks  which  tell 
how  society  ought  to  be  run,  and  he  is 
seldom,  if  ever,  told  how  it  actually  is 
run.  He  is  not  told  how  the  wires  are 
pulled,  how  the  weight  of  financial  and 
political  power  is  swung  to  act  or  pre- 
vent. Instead  he  is  taught  the  ideal, 
how  it  should  be  if  everyone  were  'hon- 
est.' As  a  natural  result,  the  average 
student  of  today  goes  out  of  school 
with  a  'map'  of  the  world  in  his  head 
which  actually  bears  no  resemblance 
to  what  the  real  world  is  like.  This  con- 
fusion is  apt  to  hamper  him  forever 
from   understanding  what  is  going  on. 

In  the  Technate  the  student  has 
studied  history  from  the  beginning  as 
the  record  of  man's  increasing  ability 
to  control  his  environment.  The  student 
understands  how  things  happened  in 
historical  processes.  He  understands 
how  the  Price  System  of  20th  century 
America  arose  and  what  forces  made 
it  inoperative.  He  understands  how  the 
North  American  Technate  came  into 
operation  and  how  it  functions.  His 
mental  'map'  has  an  exact  one  to  one 
relationship  to  the  terrain  it  purports 
to  picture.  The  odds  are  that  during 
his  lifetime  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
understanding  his  environment  and  in 
making  intelligent  decisions  about  it, 
and  that  is  what  we  are  educating  for. 
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We  have  covered  two  of  the  three 
main  divisions  of  our  proposed  educa- 
tional method.  We  have  described  the 
means  to  be  used  in  teaching  the  tech- 
nique of  thinking  and  the  technique  of 
familiarizing  the  child  with  its  environ- 
ment. Now  what  about  the  purely  aca- 
demic subjects,  the  reading  and  writ- 
ing and  arithmetic  part  of  the  educa- 
tion? Here  we  can  get  down  to  some 
specific  methods. 

In  the  primary  grades  reading  will 
be  stressed  for  speed  and  ease  of  exe- 
cution. As  soon  as  possible  the  child 
will  be  taught  the  technique  of  seeing 
the  phrase  rather  than  merely  the  word. 
Training  aids,  charts,  cards,  slides  and 
moving  pictures  will  be  used  to  the 
fullest  extent.  The  experience  of  the 
United  States  Army  in  the  latest  war 
has  shown  us  that  such  methods  add 
greatly  to  the  ease  and  efficiency  with 
which  the  student  absorbs  knowledge. 
It  would  be  wise  to  make  a  more  care- 
ful selection  of  reading  texts.  They 
should  be  the  most  interesting  material 
possible  from  the  child's  point  of  view. 
If  'blood  and  thunder'  will  serve  the 
turn  then  'blood  and  thunder'  it  should 
be.  Texts  should  be  changed  frequently. 
The  custom  of  placing  in  the  child's 
hand  a  Third  Reader  which  bores  him 
stiff  after  the  first  two  weeks  may  have 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  lack  of 
reading  interest  which  so  many  Ameri- 
cans manifest.  Careful  measurements 
of  the  eye  movements  of  the  reader 
will  tell  accurately  whether  the  training 
is  'taking.'  Too  many  eye  movements 
across  the  page  show  that  the  student 
is  reading  the  text  word  by  word  in- 
stead of  gobbling  it  phrase  by  phrase. 
All  of  this  technique  is  common  knowl- 
edge. It  is  only  necessary  to  require 
that  it  be  applied. 


STREAMLINED  THREE  R's 

Writing  should  be  taught  as  quickly 
as  possible  and  then  abandoned.  The 
mechanics  of  penmanship  are  the  most 
tiresome  and  annoying  feature  of 
school  life.  Typewriting  should  be  sub- 
stituted as  soon  as  possible  and  every 
child  should  be  required  to  qualify.  II 
is  not  necessary  to  make  every  child 
a  skilled  stenographer,  but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  him  proficient  at  the 
touch  system  so  that  the  large  amount 
of  writing  he  will  have  to  do  in  his  ad- 
vanced education  will  not  be  a  burden 
on  him  and  on  the  luckless  instructor 
who  has  to  wade  through  his  stuff. 

English  composition  should  be  taught 


from  the  standpoint  of  the  require- 
ments of  today.  Any  student  should  be 
able  to  sit  down  and  write  succinctly, 
clearly  and  briefly  on  any  given  sub- 
ject. Again,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
students  should  become  authors.  It  is 
necessary  that  they  be  able  to  express 
themselves  in  their  own  language  with- 
out grammatical  error,  without  wan- 
dering all  over  the  subject  and  with- 
out  undue   effort. 

Considerable  drill  and  practice  will 
be  required  to  accomplish  this.  For- 
tunately, English  composition  is  not  a 
matter  of  talent.  Thackeray  once  said 
that  the  art  of  writing  consisted  mainly 
in  the  ability  to  glue  the  seat  of  the 
pants  to  the  seat  of  the  chair.  All  the 
rest  of  the  problem  consists  of  a  few 
simple  rules  that  a  little  drill  will  in- 
doctrinate. The  only  way  to  learn  how 
to  write  is  to  write.  In  the  regular  ac- 
tivity of  the  classroom  there  is  plenty 
of  opportunity  to  give  this  drill.  Every 
paper  must,  of  course,  be  criticized  and 
annotated  for  the  guidance  of  the 
writer.  The  small  classes  which  we  shall 
be  able  to  organize  under  a  Technate 
will  make  this  possible  without  undue 
strain  on   the   instructor. 

A  big  change  is.  due  also  in  the 
teaching  of  mathematics,  which,  today, 
is  difficult  because  it  is  poorly  taught. 
Every  living  adult  has  had  the  expe- 
rience in  his  youth  of  asking  the  teach- 
er, "What  is  this  kind  of  arithmetic 
used  for?"'  The  usual  response  was, 
"Never  mind  what  it's  for.  Learn  it!" 
Mathematics  today  is  taught  by  rote, 
by  directive,  almost  by  force.  In  most 
arithmetic  textbooks,  the  usual  exam- 
ples given  for  the  student  to  solve  are 
business  and  commercial  problems, 
colorless  and  boring  examples  that 
automatically  switch  off  the  student's 
interest.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  child 
arrives  at  his  high  school  years  unable 
to  compute  accurately.  So  superficial 
is  the  absorption  of  most  mathemati- 
cal principles  that  only  too  often  the 
graduate  is  unable  to  use  his  training 
within  a  couple  of  years  after  he  stops 
taking  the  course. 

Mathematics  must  be  taught  as 
Hogben  has  said,  as  a  language  with 
which  to  measure  size.  When  we  real- 
ize that  mathematics  is  only  a  system 
for  measuring  quantities,  and  when  we 
are  shown  step  by  step  just  what  is  be- 
ing measured  and  how,  then  the  science 
of  mathematics  loses  its  mystery  and 
its  exasperating  purposelessness.  There- 
fore, no  process  must  be  taught  with- 
out examples  that  show  clearly  how  it 


is  used  and  each  process  must  be  re- 
lated to  the  one  preceding  it.  Small 
classes  will  permit  careful  supervision 
to  make  sure  that  the  student  under- 
stands each  process  thoroughly  before 
he  proceeds  to  the  next  one. 

Every  student  should  be  familiarized 
with  the  use  of  the  slide  rule  early  in 
the  process.  The  easiest  way  to  do  this 
is  with  a  training  aid,  in  this  case  a  very 
large  size  slide  rule,  ten  feet  long  on 
the  scale  of  one  inch  to  one  foot.  This 
is  large  enough  to  prevent  the  gradua- 
tions on  the  smaller  rule  from  having 
their   usual   confusing   effect. 


TRAINING  AIDS 

In  most  types  of  teaching  the  train- 
ing aid  is  valuable.  The  army  educa- 
tional program  during  World  War  II 
has  proved  how  easily  abstract  points 
are  put  over  by  the  use  of  something 
physical  that  can  be  seen  and  handled. 
As  an  example  let  us  take  the  concep- 
tion of  minus  quantities  in  algebra. 
That  concept  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
put  over  with  children  fresh  from  arith- 
metic. Imagine  a  rule  numbered  I,  2,  3 
and  so  forth,  both  ways  from  a  zero 
point  in  the  middle.  Above  the  rule 
runs  a  wire  with  a  sliding  bead.  The 
instructor  then  subtracts  10  from  6  by 
sliding  the  bead  from  six  on  the  plus 
or  right  hand  side  of  the  scale  to  4 
on  the  minus  side  of  the  scale.  The  con- 
cept of  a  minus  number  immediately 
become:,  clear  and  obvious.  Thousands 
of  training  aids,  mechanisms,  charts 
and  pictures  are  easily  constructed  and 
facilitate  enormously  the  process  of 
communicating  ideas. 

With  these  and  other  methods  that 
will  suggest  themselves,  we  arrive  at  a 
type  of  training  that  makes  it  possible 
to  instill  fundamentals  into  the  mind  of 
the  student  with  a  minimum  of  unneces- 
sary effort  and  a  maximum  of  effici- 
ency. Such  methods  make  possible  the 
production  of  a  graduate  who  under- 
stands and  can  handle  the  elemental 
tools  of  his  training.  He  is  ready  for 
his  advanced  training  in  the  university, 
the  training  which  will  fit  him  for  his 
specific  part  in  the  entire  Continental 
operation.  We  can  imagine  the  uni- 
versity as  a  vast  fan-shaped  conduit 
with  many  mouths,  each  one  of  which 
is  discharging  trained  and  expert  tech- 
nicians into  the  various  branches  of  our 
Continental  operation.  Into  the  uni- 
versities will  pass  all  those  who  have 
the  mental  ability  to  take  the  training. 
Here   they  are   prepared   for   a   place 
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that  is  waiting  for  them  whenever  they 
are  qualified. 

In  the  universities  will  be  trained  all 
of  the  scientists — doctors  of  medicine 
and  all  of  the  technicians  for  the  Public 
Health  Sequence;  engineers  and  indus- 
trial technicians,  agrobiologists,  agro- 
technologists and  veterinarians,  chem- 
ists and  all  chemical  technicians.  Here 
will  be  prepared  the  physicists,  the 
astronomers,  the  biologists,  and  all  the 
allied  Social  Relations  Sequence,  which 
will  replace  the  present  day  complex 
of  courts  and  penal  institutions.  In  the 
universities  will  be  trained  the  writers, 
editors  and  journalists  for  the  maga- 
zines and  news  services  of  the  Technate. 
The  playwrights,  actors,  directors  and 
photographers  for  the  theatre  and 
moving  pictures  divisions  of  the  Re- 
creation Sequence  will  have  a  place 
here. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Sequence  will 
train  its  diplomatic  and  exchange  ex- 
perts for  service  at  home  and  abroad. 
Here  the  courses  will  specialize  on 
foreign  languages  and  on  detailed  in- 
telligence surveys  of  every  factor  of 
the  economic  and  political  life  of  for- 
eign countries.  In  special  technical 
schools  will  be  trained  the  naval,  mili- 
tary, air  and  fortress  technicians  of  the 
Continental  Defense  and  the  police 
specialists  of  the  Continental  Constab- 
ulary. On  these  graduates  will  fall  the 
responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of 
freedom  from  invasion  from  without 
and  from  disorder  from  within. 


EMPHASIS  ON  FUNCTION 

In  all  of  these  various  types  of  train- 
ing the  emphasis  will  be  on  function. 
All  such  training  will  be  very  closely 
related  to  the  actual  job  or  the  general 
field  of  activity  awaiting  the  student 
in  the  Continenal  operation.  During 
the  final  two  years  of  college  training 
much  time  will  be  spent  actually  func- 
tioning in  the  future  field  of  endeavor 
to  gain  experience  in  the  actual  terrain 
and  cond'tions  of  future  operation. 
The  graduate  will  not  be  forced  to  go, 
sheepskin  and  hat  in  hand,  to  beg  for 
a  position.  Long  before  he  graduates 
the  matter  will  be  arranged  and  it  will 
be  possible  for  him  to  throw  his  whole 
energy  into  his  studies  knowing  that  he 
will  be  taken  care  of  when  his  training 
is  completed. 

Such  a  process,  impossible  under  the 
planless  confusion  of  the  Price  System, 
will,  in  the  Technate,  make  it  possible 
to    supply   the    social    mechanism   with 


the  trained  personnel  necessary  to  pro- 
duce and  distribute  an  abundance  to 
every  citizen.  Every  useful  and  nec- 
essary branch  of  human  endeavor  will 
be  planned  for  and  trained  for  so 
that  the  demands  of  the  people  of  the 
North  American  Continent  can  be  sup- 
plied. 

The  'ivory  tower,'  mystic  quality  that 
so  often  pervades  the  present  univer- 
sity will  be  missing  under  such  a  system. 
The  present  heavy  curriculum  of  philo- 
sophy, at  present  so  noticeably  a  major 
part  of  academic  life,  would  be  con- 
siderably restricted. 

We  may  define  philosophy  as,  "The 
whole  category  of  human  concepts 
which  lies  outside  the  field  of  science." 
The  word  'science'  and  the  term  'scien- 
tific method'  have  very  exact  and  spe- 
cific meanings.  Any  concept  which 
falls  within  the  scope  of  these  defini- 
tions belongs  within  the  field  of  science. 
Concepts  which  do  not  meet  the  rigid 
requirements  of  close  agreement  of  a 
series  of  confirmable  observations  of 
the  phenomena  in  question  belong  in- 
evitably to  the  field  of  philosophy. 

From  this  fact  we  may  observe  that 
philosophy  and  science  are  two  differ- 
ent and  distinct  methods  of  attempt- 
ing to  find  explanations  for  phenomena. 
One  does  not  develop  into  the  other 
any  more  than  riveting,  for  example, 
develops  naturally  into  welding.  One 
is  subjective  and  non-specific,  the  other 
is  objective  and  exact.  Historically,  the 
record  shows  that  philosophy  has  been 
driven  by  science  from  each  one 
of  its  fields  in  turn  until  today  it  has 
taken  refuge  in  metaphysics,  theology, 
ethics  and  similar  non-exact  concepts. 
Science,  on  the  other  hand,  has  proved 
itself  humanity's  foremost  tool  and  aid 
in  the  conquest  of  nature. 

Science  and  philosophy  are  not  only 
separate  and  distinct  methods  of 
thought  but  they  are  actually  antithe- 
tical. The  loose,  subjective,  non-factual 
habits  of  mind  inculcated  by  the  study 
of  philosophy  are  a  fatal  handicap  to 
the  scientist.  To  teach  philosophy  is  to 
teach  unscientific  thinking.  Scientific 
thinking  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  the 
correct  understanding  of  our  present 
day  problems.  To  say  the  least,  our 
pressing  problems  of  today,  the  diffi- 
culties whose  correct  solution  is  essen- 
tial to  our  well  being,  do  not  lie  within 
the  field  of  philosophy.  They  are  not 
problems  in  ethics  or  theology.  They 
are  physical  problems  and  their  solu- 
tion lies  within  the  field  of  science. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  would  be 


very  convenient  if  our  youth  were 
trained  to  think  scientifically  without 
the  distractions  of  subjective  philo- 
sophic ideas.  ^ 

We  have  now  surveyed  a  type  of 
education  for  Americans  which  would 
produce  men  and  women  who  can 
think  scientifically,  who  have  an  ac- 
curate understanding  of  their  environ- 
ment and  who  are  trained  to  take  an 
effective  part  in  the  operation  of  their 
Continent-wide  social  system.  This 
would  be  a  great  contrast  from  our 
present  situation.  Our  present  educa- 
tional system,  unplanned,  inefficient 
and  available  in  the  fullest  sense  only 
to  the  well-financed,  has  never  been 
able  to  supply  our  country  with  the 
trained  minds  that  can  solve  our  prob- 
lems. The  half-educated,  the  self-edu- 
cated, the  gropers  have  been  respon- 
sible for  landing  us  in  our  present  criti- 
cal condition.  Untrained  to  appreciate 
our  own  best  interests,  most  of  us  are 
sitting  back  letting  the  situation  take 
care  of  itself  because  we  have  never 
been  taught  to  do  anything  else. 

Let  us  again  point  out  that  this  un- 
desirable state  of  our  educational  pro- 
cedure is  natural  and  inevitable.  It 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  anything  but 
unplanned  and  chaotic  in  a  social  state 
that  is  itself  unplanned  and  chaotic. 
Like  almost  every  other  necessary  im- 
provement in  our  way  of  life,  the  im- 
provement of  American  education  can- 
not come  until  we  have  made  a  funda- 
mental change  in  our  whole  system  of 
operation. 

We  have  not  attempted  to  present 
here  exactly  what  will  be  done  about 
education  in  a  Technate.  That  is  a 
problem  for  the  scientists  and  educat- 
ors which  the  administration  of  the 
Technate  will  assign  to  the  task.  Here 
we  have  only  attempted  to  explore  a 
few  of  the  possibilities. 

The  future  of  American  education 
will  demonstrate  that,  given  the  raw 
materials,  the  equipment  and  the 
design,  men  and  women  can  be  trained 
on  a  Continental  scale  to  operate  and 
administrate  a  high-energy  abundance 
civilization.  When  the  educated  men 
finally  arrive,  the  problems  that  have 
baffled  the  half-educated  will  be 
solved.  We  shall  be  able  to  present 
to  the  inspection  of  the  world  the  ma- 
ture citizen  of  the  future  who  can 
adapt  himself  intelligently  to  his  en- 
vironment and  help  with  the  job  of 
adapting  the  environment  to  our  de- 
sires. 

— Norwin  Kerr  Johnson 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American 
social  movement  with  a  North  American 
program  which  has  become  widespread  on 
this  Continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with 
any  other  organization,  group  or  association 
either  in  America  or  elsewhere.  The  basic 
unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section 
consisting  of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred.  It  is  not  a 
commercial  organization  or  a  political  party; 
it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowments 
and  has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported 
entirely  by  the  dues  and  donations  of  its 
own  members.  The  widespread  membership 
activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed  vol- 
untarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses 
are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff 
receives  subsistence  allowances.  The  annual 
dues  are  $6.00  which  are  paid  by  the  mem- 
ber to  his  local  Section.  Members  wear  the 
chromium  and  vermilion  insignia  of  Tech- 
nocracy— the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic 
symbol  signifying  balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
19 1 8-191 9  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econo- 
mists that  became  known  in  1920  as  the 
Technical  Alliance — a  .research  organization. 
In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non-profit, 
non-political,  non-sectarian  membership  or- 
ganization. In  1934  Howard  Scott,  Director- 
in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental  lecture 
tour  which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  pres- 
ent Continent-wide  membership  organiza- 
tion. Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown 
steadily  without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses,  or  rebirths.  This  is  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally 
'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in 
1942  when  it  made  the  tremendous  'dis- 
covery' that  Technocracy  had  been  reborn 
suddenly  full-fledged  with  all  its  members, 
headquarters,  etc.,   in  full  swingl 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  almost  every  State  and  in  every 
province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition  then 
are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama, 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other  places 
with  the  Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  glad  to  travel  many  miles  to 
discuss  Technocracy's  Program  with  any  in- 
terested people  and  Continental  Headquar- 
ters will  be  pleased  to  inform  any  one  of  the 
location  of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  mem- 
bership is  a  composite  of  all  the  occupa- 
tions, economic  levels,  races  and  religions 
which  make  up  this  Continent.  Membership 
is  open  only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens 
and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By  politi- 
cians is  meant  those  holding  elective  politi- 
cal office  or  active  office  in  any  political 
party.)  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — 
so  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  American — 
you  are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 


The  TECHNOCRAT 


NEWSMAGAZINE 

11833-  11834  AREA 

TECHNOCRACY  Inc. 


Presenting  an  analysis  of  news  items  gleaned  from  the  public  press 
indicating  North  America's  need  for  planned  direction  and  outlin- 
ing Technocracy's  design  for  victory  over  fascism,  poverty  and 
insecurity  on  this  Continent.       ^ 


Pamphlets 

Introduction   to   Technocracy....  25c 

Make  Way  for  Social  Change...  15c) 

Man   Hours   and  Distribution....  15c 

The    Energy  Certificate 10c 

Science  Vs.  Chaos I0cj 

America — Now  and  Forever 15c 

The  Sellout  of  the  Ages 10c 

Total  Conscription,  Your 

Questions   Answered    10c 

I  Am  the  Price  System 
and 

The   Culture   of  Abundance 15c 

'There'll  Always  Be  An   England'  10c 
'Our  Country  Right  or  Wrong'.  .  .  15c 


Magazines 

The  Technocrat,  8113  So.  Vermont  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles  44,  Calif,  20  cents;  $2.00  for  12 
issues;  $1.00  for  6  issues. 

Technocracy,  155  East  44th  St.,  New  York  17, 

N.  Y.,    15  cents;  no  subscriptions. 

Technocracy  Digest,  I  166  West  Georgia  St., 
Vancouver,  B.  C,  25  cents;  $2.50  for  12 
issues;  $1.25  for  6  issues. 

Great  Lakes  Technocrat,  843  Belmont  Ave., 
Chicago  14,  III.,  25  cents;  $2.50  for  12 
issues;  6  issue  trial  subscription  $1.25. 

Northwest  Technocrat,  813  Pine  St.,  Seattle  I, 
Wash.,  15  cents  a  copy;  $1.50  for  12  issues. 
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Ten  Days  to  the  WPA! 


THE  people  of  the  United  States  have  come  out  of  the  war  with  the  greatest  national 
debt  ever  known  and  the  greatest  collection  of  savings  deposits,  bonds  and  other 
financial  accumulations.  Financially,  the  United  States  is  the  wealthiest  country  on 
earth.  Who  says  we  aren't?  The  nation  has  $130  billion  in  accumulated  savings.  It  should 
not  worry  us  that  60%  of  our  savings  are  held  by  10%  of  the  families,  that  over  70%  of 
the  families  of  the  United  States  have  so  little  security  that  if  they  lose  their  jobs  they  are 
only  ten  days  away  from  the  WPA  in  the  richest  country  on  earth.    An  amazing  situation! 

The  increased  monetary  amount  that  comes  in  your  pay  envelope  or  your  salary  check 
may  carry  with  it  the  gratification  of  increased  figures,  but  you  find  yourself  being  able 
to  buy  less  and  less  with  more  and  more.  No  cars,  no  meat,  no  sugar,  no  sheets,  no  shirts, 
no  shoes,  no  soap — and  no  place  to  live!  This  is  the  result  of  the  political  stewardship  of 
our  national  economy. 

Technocracy  asks:  'Can  you  expect  from  the  political  parties  of  this  Continent  any- 
thing but  more  compromise,  greater  deception  and  more  confusion?' 

Technocracy  is  the  only  Organization  on  the  Continent  of  North  America  whose 
presentation  to  the  people  of  this  Continent  is  the  same  Continent-wide.  Multi-political 
parties  can  never  federate  this  Continent  into  a  contiguous  continentalism.  Multi-political 
parties  cannot  inaugurate  security  and  abundance  for  the  people  of  North  America.  A 
house  divided  against  itself  eventually  must  fall.  The  people  of  this  Continent  must  de- 
velop a  Continental  consciousness  of  their  social  destiny.  National  direction  under  multi- 
political  parties  is  the  road  to  national  anarchy.  Technocracy  indicts  all  political  parties 
as  purveyors  of  further  Continental  confusion. 


-From  the  article  'More  Confusion,  Worse  Confounded,' 
in  the  official  pamphlet  'Our  Country  Right  or  Wrong.' 
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With  the  advent  of  spring,  our  attention  is  drawn  to  the  farms  of  this  Continent. 
Every  American  should  view  with  suspicion  any  move  toward  the  small-scale, 
garden  plot  variety  of  farming.  Such  operation  is  contrary  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  people  of  North  America.  The  trend  is  toward  large-scale  operation, 
utilizing  to  the  fullest  our  resources,  our  equipment  and  our  personnel.  The 
photo  above  shows  cultivation  of  a  field  of  soybeans,  using  modern  machinery. 

—Photo  courtesy  WALLACE'S   FARMER. 

Read  'TECHNOLOGY  INVADES  THE  FARM,'  Page  9 
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The  Fight  For  Yesterday 


It  becomes  imperative  that  the  conduct  of  human  affairs  be  dominated 
by  science,  the  physical  knowledge  of  the  world  in  which  we  live.  In  the 
passing  of  the  old  and  the  instituting  of  the  new,  human  conflict  will  become 
the  bitterest  in  history.  Science  is  hated  and  feared  by  ecclesiastical  insti- 
tutionalism,  by  corporate  enterprise  and  political  parties.  The  fear  and 
hatred  that  will  be  directed  by  these  against  science  and  its  technological 
application  will  be  far  greater  than  those  the  Inquisition  hurled  against  all 
the  accumulated  heresies. 

— From  ihe  official  pamphlet",  'Our  Country — Right  or  Wrong.' 


WORLD  WAR  II  has  been  over 
now  for  more  than  a  year.  The 
surrender  of  the  fascist  armies 
in  Europe  and  in  the  Pacific  was  more 
than  just  a  military  victory  for  the 
Allies.  In  every  sense  of  the  word,  it 
was  a  victory  for  science,  a  victory  for 
the  scientific  method  and  a  victory  for 
the  future  which  science  has  made  pos- 
sible. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  conclude, 
however,  that  the  onslaught  on  the 
future  collapsed  when  the  last  Jap  and 
the  last  German  laid  down  their  arms. 
The  war  that  was  won  by  the  Allied 
armies  was  only  the  military  phase  of 
the  revolt  against  modern  civilization. 
The  struggle  against  sanity,  the  fight 
for  yesterday,  is  being  waged  steadily 
and  effectively  on  every  front  in  every 
aspect  of  modern  living.  The  great 
fascists  of  the  military  phase  have  been 
hanged  in  Moscow,  Nuremberg  or 
Manila.  A  host  of  lesser  operators  have 
taken  their  places. 


In  the  fifteen  years  during  which 
members  of  Technocracy  Inc.  have 
struggled  to  implement  the  ideas  and 
discoveries  of  Howard  Scott  and  his 
associates,  many  of  us  have  been  able 
to  discern  an  opposition  to  all  the  con- 
cepts of  modern  science,  an  opposition 
which  has  appeared  everywhere  in 
every  class  of  citizen  and  in  every  waik 
of  life.  Against  the  labors  of  the  men 
and  women  who  are  striving  for  a  more 
effective  organization  of  society,  there 
has  been  mobilized  a  vast  army  whose 
slogan  is:  "The  old  is  good  enough  for 
us;  back  to  yesterday!" 

Some  of  the  new  samurai  are  in  the 
game  deliberately  and  for  profit.  Poli- 
ticians with  hillbilly  constituents,  busi- 
ness associations  with  members  whose 
early  education  was  neglected,  labor 
leaders  with  the  psychology  of  buc- 
caneers; all  of  these  are  merrily  sapping 
away  at  the  brave,  new  world.  But 
there  are  many  others  who  contribute 
their  efforts  without  realizing  just  what 


it  is  they  do.  There  are  those  who  are 
tearing  away  at  the  foundations  from 
a  dim  sense  of  frustration  and  uneasi- 
ness, who  dislike  change  because  it  is 
different. 

Among  our  intellectuals,  particu- 
larly, are  many  individuals  whose  edu- 
cation and  background  have  fitted 
them  more  for  the  cloistered  gentility 
of  the  eighteenth  century  than  for  the 
mechanized,  high  voltage  of  the  twen- 
tieth. The  Aristotelian  scholastic  type 
of  mentality  did  not  die  with  the  me- 
diaeval universities.  Battered  and 
bloody  from  the  bludgeonings  of 
modern  science,  the  metaphysically 
minded  are  still  rallying  to  the  defense 
of  yesteday. 

In  one  sense  the  revolt  against 
modernity  is  the  struggle  of  powerful 
men  and  interests  to  freeze  social 
change  and  to  preserve  the  values  of 
scarcity.  In  another  sense,  and  in  a 
wider  field,  it  is  the  movement  of  the 
fearful,  the  party  of  all  those  who  quaii 
before  the  sweep  and  daring  of  the 
destiny  of  man.  All  of  the  fearful, 
businessmen  and  professors,  politicians 
and  ecclesiastics,  everyone  who  won- 
ders "whither  are  we  drifting,"  every- 
one who  feels  that  "things  are  moving 
too  fast,"  belongs  to  this  party  of  the 
pessimists.  Mankind  has  gone  to  the 
woodlot,  but  at  their  end  of  the  saw 
someone  is  dragging  his  feet. 

There  is  an  easy  answer  to  the 
'whither'  question.  No  one  can  say 
what  the  ultimate  goal  of  man  is  any 
more  than  anyone  can  answer  any 
'ultimate'  question.  We  do  know  what 
man  has  been  working  on  since  we  first 
knew  him.  In  our  dimwitted  but  per- 
sistent   way,    with    many    detours    and 
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deviations,  we  have  been  working  since 
the  dawn  of  time  to  consolidate  our 
conquest  of  our  physical  environment. 
Our  ancestors  began  the  conquest  with 
the  taming  of  fire  and  the  development 
of  agriculture.  We  are  carrying  on  to- 
day with  modern  science.  It  is  our  hope 
that  we  may  finally  unite  our  species 
and  finish  our  conquest  of  matter  and 
energy  before  we  blow  each  other  to 
bits. 

The  arrival  of  the  atom  bomb  has 
helped  to  dramatize,  if  nothing  else, 
the  urgency  and  importance  of  com- 
pleting this  conquest,  the  necessity  of 
solving  our  problems  before  our  species 
cuts  its  own  throat.  Our  only  hope  lies, 
if  it  lies  anywhere,  in  our  extending  the 
techniques  of  modern  science  and  the 
discipline  of  the  scientific  method 
wider  and  wider  until  they  are  ac- 
cepted by  everyone  as  an  integral  and 
incontrovertible  part  of  the  general 
culture.  This  will  permit  us  to  tool  up 
for  our  part  in  the  mass  effort. 

The  civilizations  of  the  past  were 
doomed  to  futility.  They  were  ham- 
pered by  the  lack  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  machine  technology.  They 
were  hampered  even  more  by  the  lack 
of  an  understanding  of  the  scientific 
method  and  the  lack  of  a  population 
disciplined  and  indoctrinated  in  the 
semantic  and  intellectual  rigor  that 
would  have  produced  men  capable  of 
directing  the  use  of  modern  technology. 
Crippled  by  these  shortcomings,  the 
civilizations  of  the  past  seesawed 
wearily  from  low  beginnings  to  tri- 
umphs, to  dissolution. 

Today  we  are  ready  to  acquire  that 
necessary  training,  not  for  just  a  fav- 
ored few  but  for  our  entire  population. 
The  vast  powers  for  destruction  that 
science  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  men 
make  it  necessary  for  us  to  take  im- 
mediate steps  to  see  to  it  that  the 
race  grows  up.  In  the  midst  of  this 
crisis  we  are  greeted  with  cries  of 
dread  and  auguries  of  doom.  Active  in 
our  midst,  the  defeatist  emissaries  of 
yesterday,  some  of  our  professors, 
some  of  our  writers,  supposedly 
thinkers  all,  are  crying  to  us  to  turn 
again,  turn  again  to  the  comfortable 
darkness. 

To  document  this  indictment  let  us 
consider  three  quotations  from  three 
widely  separated  sources.  Dr.  Morti- 
mer J.  Adler,  Professor  of  the  Philo- 
sophy of  Law  at  Chicago  University, 
wiute,  in  1940,  for  Harper's  Magazine, 
an  article  entitled  'This  Pre-War  Gene- 
ration.'    In    this    article    the    professor 


America  is  at  the  end  of  an  epoch — the  epoch  of  machine  politics,  pri- 
vate and  corporate  business.  The  epoch  of  small  operations,  picayune  plan- 
ning, and  grand  larceny  chiseling  has  come  to  an  end. 

America  is  at  the  threshold  of  a  New  Era — an  era  of  Continental  design 
and  Continental  operation — an  era  where  the  order  of  magnitude  of  to- 
morrow's America  renders  yesterday's  past  merely  the  insignificant  stum- 
bling of  individual  anarchy. 

America,  in  crossing  the  threshold  into  the  new  era,  must  leave  behind 
all  the  antiques  of  the  intellectual  furniture  of  yesterday's  habitation.  The 
political  and  social  concepts  that  originated  from  out  of  the  primitive  back- 
woods of  the  original  thirteen  American  colonies  now  belong  with  history. 
As  a  nation  we  are  incompetent  to  deal  with  a  Continental  order  of  magni- 
tude unless  we  intentionally  discard  the  basic  conception  of  yesterday's  way 
of  life.  Internally  the  march  of  technology  and  externally  the  pressure  of 
belligerent  nations  are  compelling  us  to  usher  in  this  new  epoch  of  a  greater 
America,  regardless  of  our  hopes  rand  fears. 

— From  -the  official  pamphlet,  'America — Now  and  Forever.' 


attacked  modern  education  for  stress- 
ing the  scientific  method  and  abandon- 
ing philosophical  and  theological 
methods  of  reaching  decisions. 

Said  Professor  Adler,  "All  these  doc- 
trines have  a  common  center;  posi- 
tively, the  exclusive  adoration  of 
science;  negatively,  the  denial  that 
philosophy  or  theology  can  have  any 
independent  authority." 

In  attempting  to  show  that  the  mind 
of  the  American  college  student  has 
been  perverted  by  the  adoration  of 
science,  Adler  says: 

"An  American  college  student  who, 
under  the  elective  system,  samples 
courses  in  the  natural  and  social 
sciences,  in  history,  philosophy  and  the 
humanities,  gradually  accumulates  the 
following  notions: 

"(I)  that  the  only  valid  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  the  world  and  man  is 
obtained  by  the  methods  of  experimen- 
tation and  empirical  research. 

"(2)  that  questions  that  cannot  be 
answered  by  the  methods  of  the  na- 
tural and  social  sciences  cannot  be 
answered  at  all  in  any  trustworthy  or 
convincing  way;  or  in  other  words, 
answers  to  such  questions  are  only  arbi- 
trary and  unfounded  opinions. 

"(3)  that  the  great  achievement  of 
the  modern  era  is  not  simply  the  accu- 
mulation of  scientific  knowledge  but 
more   radically  the   recognition   of  the 


scientific  method  (of  research  and 
experimentation),  as  the  only  depend- 
able way  to  solve  problems  and  that, 
in  consequence  of  this,  modern  times 
have  seen  man's  emancipation  from 
the  superstitions  of  religion,  the  dog- 
matisms of  theology  and  the  arm- 
chair speculations  of  philosophers. 

"(4)  that  the  study  of  social  pheno- 
mena became  scientific  when  research 
divorced  itself  entirely  from  normative 
considerations,  when  economists  and 
students  of  politics  no  longer  asked 
about  the  justice  of  social  arrangements 
but  only  who  gets  what,  when  and 
how." 

Dr.  Adler's  stand,  in  favor  of  mediae- 
val methods  of  thinking,  is  not  exactly 
a  lonely  one.  We  shall  see  that  other 
contributors  to  western  culture  approve 
his  point  of  view.  Arthur  Kroestler,  dis- 
tinguished European  novelist,  anti- 
fascist politically,  and  a  refugee  from 
the  Gestapo  terror,  is  a  writer  whose 
intellectual  eminence  cannot  be  gain- 
said. But  on  him,  too,  has  fallen  the 
sad  shadow  that  tracked  T.  S.  Eliot  in 
'The  Wasteland,'  the  flight  to  the  past. 
In  his  latest  novel,  'Arrival  and  De- 
parture,' Kroestler  has  his  hero  write 
wearily: 

"As  children  we  used  to  be  given  a 
curious  kind  of  puzzle  to  play  with.  It 
was  a  paper  with  a  tangle  of  very  thin 
red  and  blue  lines.    If  you  just  looked 
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at  it  you  couldn't  make  anything  out. 
But  if  it  were  covered  with  a  piece  of 
transparent  red  tissue-paper  the  red 
lines  of  the  drawing  disappeared  and 
the  blue  lines  formed  a  picture.    .    .    . 

"Since  the  Renaissance,  the  red 
tissue-paper  of  our  scientific  reasoning 
has  obtained  greater  perfection  than 
the  blue  of  our  intuition  and  ethical 
beliefs.  For  the  last  four  centuries  the 
first  has  improved  and  the  second  de- 
cayed. But  prior  to  that,  in  the  Gothic 
age,  the  scales  moved  the  opposite 
way;  and  I  believe  that  this  process 
may  soon  be  reversed  again.  The  age 
of  experiments  of  which  Bernard  spoke 
may  last  another  few  decades  and  pro- 
duce another  series  of  explosions.  Al- 
ready the  philosophies  and  the  great 
political  movements  of  the  last  cen- 
turies are  irretrievably  buried  under 
the  wreckage.  All  attempts  to  revive 
them  are  futile.  And  salvation  will  not 
come  by  an  improved  laboratory  for- 
mula. The  age  of  quantitative  mea- 
surements is  drawing  to  its  close.   .   .  ." 

Another  and  far  different  type  of 
American  writer,  Philip  Wylie,  has  this 
to  say  about  modern  science  in  his  best 
seller,  'Generation  of  Vipers': 

"Science  set  out  to  increase  worldly 
goods.  Classical  men  in  the  business 
may  grow  black  in  the  face  denying 
this  but  so  far  science  has  contributed 
virtually  nothing  else  to  mankind.  .  .  . 
The  degree  and  the  speed  of  that 
achievement  are  indeed  the  most  com- 
mon source  of  our  contemporary 
vanity;  they  form  the  whole  preposter- 
ous case  for  the  claim  that  we  are 
civilized.  No  other  attributes  of  man 
were,  in  any  way,  either  extended  or 
vitalized  by  science.  Man's  personality, 
his  relations  with  other  men,  his  private 
ethics,  his  social  integrity,  his  standards 
of  value,  his  love  of  truth,  his  dignity 
or  his  contentment  were  not  even  po- 
tentially improved  by  the  scientists  if 
the  almost  unknown  work  of  a  few  men 
be  excepted. 

"Values  in  A.D.  30  were  extraordi- 
narily like  values  today  and  much  of 
this  book  has  been  in  token  of  that  fact, 
in  reminder  to  the  reader  that  material 
advances  do  not  constitute  any  sort  of 
improvement    in    people    whatsoever." 

Now  here  we  have  three  widely  sepa- 
rated members  of  the  social  class 
loosely  described  as  'intellectuals'  who 
each,  as  though  by  instinct,  takes  the 
same  position.  That  position,  in  favor 
of  philosophical  and  theological  meth- 
ods of  arriving  at  decisions  rather  than 
scientific  methods  is  more  than  just  a 


personal  bias.  It  is  a  reaction  against 
the  whole  scientific  method  of  attack- 
ing the  problems  of  man.  It  is  a 
reaction  against  the  new  age  and  its 
demands.  It  is  a  propaganda  for  the 
discarded  method. 

All  of  these  writers  attack  modern 
science  for  failing  to  solve  in  three 
hundred  years  the  problems  that  philo- 
sophy and  religion  have  failed  to  solve 
in  three  thousand  years.  How  was  it 
with  the  world  during  the  long  night 
when  philosophy  and  theology  held  un- 
disputed sway? 

CULTURE  OF  THE  PAST 

During  the  three  thousand  years 
when  philosophy  and  theology  stood 
alone  as  the  sole  means  of  attacking  the 
problems  of  mankind,  all  of  the  crimes 
and  lusts  of  the  prime  held  carnival  al- 
most unchecked  by  law,  religion  or 
ethics.  The  students  who  sat  at  the  feet 
of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  carried  daggers 
to  class  and  used  them  with  savage 
vigor  in  the  wars  between  the  student 
'nations.'  Torture,  murder,  pillage, 
slavery,  disease  and  the  most  devouring 
poverty  were  the  constant  lot  of  the 
human  seas  that  lapped  the  shifting 
islands  of  human  culture. 

In  that  day,  99%  of  the  human  race 
groveled  in  the  dirt  that  a  favored  few 
might  cull  the  elusive  fruits  of  the  mind. 
And  what  was  the  harvest?  Biology  by 
Aristotle  with  flies  credited  with  two 
more  legs  than  the  insect  is  gifted  with. 
Chemistry  by  robed  alchemists  who 
struggled  to  find  the  secret  that  would 
turn  lead  into  gold.  Astronomy  by  star 
gazing  rascals  who  pretended  to  read 
the  fate  of  men  in  the  heavens,  for  the 
usual  fee.  Medicine  by  barbers  who 
dosed  their  patients  with  decoctions 
from  bat's  brains  and  who  bled 
wounded  men  to  death  to  relieve  their 
'humors.' 

Ethics?  Oh  yes,  plenty  of  ethics. 
But  who  observed  them?  Aesthetics? 
Plenty  of  aesthetics  but  only  for  the 
favored  few.  Logic?  Lots  of  logic 
which  was  used  to  debate  such  import- 
ant questions  as  the  exact  nature  of  the 
Trinity  and  the  geography  of  hell.  Any 
practical  results?  Very  slim  in  practical 
results. 

In  Asia,  the  rule  of  the  Buddha  was 
allowed  to  degenerate  into  a  -magic 
relation  with  candles,  bells,  incense  and 
images.  In  Europe,  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  Christ  were  the  subject  of  the 
lip  service  of  the  populace,  but  both 
prince  and   peasant  felt  that,  from  a 


practical  point  of  view,  Christianity 
was  too  impractical.  On  both  sides  of 
the  world  man  went  on  as  he  had  in 
the  days  of  the  beginning,  fighting,  kill- 
ing, breeding  and  dying  with  very  little 
improvement  in  his  relations  to  his 
fellowmen  and  with  very  little  increase 
in  his  ability  to  dominate  brute  nature. 

On  this  malodorous  scene  the  age 
of  science  dawned.  Did  modern  science 
begin  by  building  on  the  firm,  secure 
building  blocks  of  philosophy  and  reli- 
gious dogma?  It  did  not.  Block  by 
block  it  discarded  the  accumulated 
error  of  the  past.  Chemistry  discarded 
the  phlogiston  theory  and  the  'four 
elements.'  Astronomy  liquidated  the 
robed  brethren  and  the  earth  centered 
universe.  Medicine  settled  down  to 
hard  work  with  the  microscope  and  the 
painstaking  observation  of  anatomy 
and  symptoms.  The  elegant  twists  of 
mediaeval  logic  were  discarded  in 
favor  of  the  dull  but  remunerative 
scientific  method  of  experimentation 
and  quantitative  measurement. 

What  was  the  harvest?  Within  a 
scant  three  hundred  years,  more  social 
change  has  taken  place  than  in  the 
seven  thousand  years  that  preceded 
the  scientific  age.  Most  of  this  pro- 
gress has  been  concentrated  in  the 
second  half  of  that  three  hundred  year 
period.  We  need  not  recount  the  vast 
material  advances  that  have  been 
made.  Let  us  rather  see  if  we  can  dis- 
cern a  method  by  which  science  can 
deal  with  the  problems  of  human  rela- 
tions. Let  us  explore  some  of  the  pos- 
sibilities that  physical  science  has 
opened  to  us  in  these  fields. 

MAN  IS  STILL  MAN 

Physical  science  is  a  technique  for 
discovering  methods  of  applying 
energy  to  matter  in  order  that  man 
may  remake  his  environment  instead 
of  having  to  adapt  himself  to  it.  But 
with  all  the  successes  of  science,  man 
is  still  man.  He  still  holds  the  club  that 
brained  Abel,  he  still  'feels'  instead  of 
thinking  and  he  still  sees  himself,  the 
ego,  as  a  lonely  striver  for  himself 
alone.  Of  course,  there  are  exceptions 
to  this,  exceptions  which  reveal  the 
possibilities.  But  man  is  today  what  his 
detractors  brand  him,  a  cave  man  with 
a  cyclotron. 

It  is  true  that  armed  with  such  dan- 
gerous toys  and  faced  with  the  prob- 
lems of  a  technical,  high  energy  civili- 
zation it  becomes  increasingly  neces- 
sary  to    operate    on    the    human    per- 
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sonality;  to  induce  by  some  means  or 
other  a  maturing  process  on  the  species 
or  at  least  on  those  members  of  the 
species  who  inhabit  high  energy  areas. 
How  can  this  be  accomplished? 

The  advocates  of  philosophy  are 
split  on  ways  and  means  to  the  extent 
that  one  school  claims  that  the  problem 
has  already  been  solved.  Merely  fol- 
low the  teachings  of  philosophers  of 
the  past  and  all  will  be  well,  they  say. 
Another  school  claims  that  the  solution 
is  still  to  seek,  but  that  philosophy  and 
religion  will,  if  'in  harmony'  with 
science  (?)  produce  those  'truths'  about 
the  resources  of  the  human  'soul'  which 
will  permit  the  existence  of  a  'healthy 
social  state.'  (The  writer  should  not  be 
asked  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the 
foregoing  sentence.  Semantic  rigor 
fails  to  find  any  meaning  in  it.) 

HEREDITY  AND  ENVIRONMENT 

We  know  that  man  is  shaped  by  two 
influences,  his  heredity  and  his  environ- 
ment. He  is  born  into  the  world  with 
certain  capacities  and  abilities;  cer- 
tain weaknesses  and  failings.  These 
limit  his  scope  and  set  a  boundary  to 
his  possible  achievements.  But  what- 
ever equipment  a  man  may  be  born 
with  he  comes  into  a  world  where  he  is 
at  once  exposed  to  the  molding  pres- 
sures of  his  environment. 

These  pressures,  within  the  limits  of 
his  heredity,  shape  the  man.  With 
rare  exceptions  he  conforms  to  the 
folkways  and  customs  that  are  current 
in  his  society.  Where  theft  is  the  nor- 
mal way  of  life,  the  successful  and  skill- 
ful thief  is  a  happy  and  contented 
individual.  In  a  situation  where  greed 
and  selfishness  are  the  keys  to  material 
success,  all  but  the  most  gifted  will 
practice  greed  and  selfishness  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent.  In  a  situation 
where  it  is  profitable  to  be  outwardly 
pious,  the  average  man  will  be  out- 
wardly pious,  putting  forth  the  form 
even  if  he'lacks  the  substance.  All  of 
the  various  forms  of  social  conduct  that 
we  have  agreed  to  call  anti-social  will 
become  part  of  human  behavior  if 
such  conduct  will  help  the  individual  to 
adapt  himself  to  his  environment.  It 
has  been  the  record  of  the  past  that 
neither  religion  nor  philosophy  nor 
ethics  of  any  kind  have  interfered 
effectively  with  this  basic  compulsion, 
this  necessity  to  survive  as  comfortably 
as  possible. 

All  ethics,  all  codes  of  behavior  are 
matters  of  agreement  among  men.    In 


essence,  they  are  not  facts  but  defini- 
tions. The  weakness  of  the  ethical 
method  of  social  control  lies  in  the  fact 
that  men  observe  the  current  ethical 
code  only  to  the  extent  that  such  ob- 
servation does  not  hazard  their  com- 
fort, their  prestige  and  their  safety. 

This,  then,  is  the  usual  behavior  of 
the  mass.  We  may  not  approve  of  such 
behavior,  we  may  feel  that  matters 
should  be  arranged  far  differently,  but 
these  are  the  conditions  that  prevail. 
To  exhibit  a  fine  old  cliche,  we  are 
faced  with  a  condition,  not  a  theory, 
and  if  we  wish  to  achieve  results  we 
must  allow  this  fact  to  guide  our  ac- 
tions. 

We  have  seen  that,  by  and  large, 
man  acts  in  accordance  with  the  pres- 
sures of  his  environment.  Environment 
is  the  major  influence  of  his  life.  It 
overrides  and  rationalizes  his  ethics. 
It  warps  and  distorts  his  logic.  It  alters 
his  personality,  usually  for  the  worse, 
by  trie  frustrations  and  limitations  which 
it  imposes.  With  or  without  his  knowl- 
edge and  consent  it  directs  his  efforts 
into  the  channels  that  best  answer  its 
demands. 

Religious  leaders  and  philosophers, 
realizing  that  something  was  causing 
their  fellowmen  to  act  in  anti-social 
patterns,  set  up  new  religious  and  new 
ethical  systems  to  correct  this  regret- 
table trait.  The  Bible  is  a  record  of 
prophet  after  prophet  who  arose  to 
recall  men  to  a  consciousness  of  their 
ethical  standards.  The  environment 
overrode  each  effort  in  turn.  The  en- 
vironment acts  like  a  giant  bowling  ball 
mowing  down  each  setup  of  religion 
and  ethics  in  turn.  It  is  true  that  com- 
plete strikes  are  rare  but  very  few  pins 
are   left  standing. 

With  grim  consistency  the  religious 
and  philosophic  leaders  of  today  are 
telling  us  that  we  need  a  new  set  of 
pins.  They  hope  to  construct  pins  mas- 
sive enough  and  sufficiently  immovable 
to  cause  the  ball  to  glance  off.  True, 
such  pins  have  never  yet  been  built  but 
one  of  the  virtues  of  faith  is  that  it 
permits  a  sustained  belief  in  the  im- 
probable. 

The  non-scientists  fix  their  attention 
on  the  pins.  But  what  of  the  ball?  For 
the  past  three  thousand  years  the  en- 
vironmental bowling  ball  has  been  a 
constant  quantity  in  the  equation.  Dur- 
ing that  time  period,  there  was  ver/ 
little  increase  in  the  amount  of  energy, 
other  than  human,  available  for  human 
use.  The  environment  could  not  be 
changed  except  in   its  superficial  fea- 


tures. All  ancient  civilizations  used  the 
same  general  production  methods. 
Manufacturing,  agriculture  and  the 
production  of  use  articles  stayed  on 
about  the  same  general  level  per  unit 
of  population.  The  pressures  that  co- 
erced man  into  anti-social  behavior 
could  not  be  relieved.  "For  the  poor 
ye  have  always  with  you.  .  .  ."  The 
bowling  ball  could  not  be  altered.  It 
was  a  permanent  feature,  it  was  taken 
for  granted. 

At  the  earliest  period  when  the  use 
of  extraneous  energy  began  to  in- 
crease, one  change  in  the  environment 
illustrated  the  new  technique.  All 
through  the  middle  ages  the  independ- 
ent, landed  baron  or  lord  was  a  thorn  in 
the  side  of  stable  government.  One 
factor  made  his  defiance  possible.  The 
castle,  impregnable  except  to  a  long 
expensive  siege,  gave  the  landed  lord 
a  secure  base  from  which  to  defy  au- 
thority. The  church  attempted  to  deal 
with  the  problem  by  excommunication, 
the  Truce  of  God  and  other  spiritual 
devices.  None  of  these  theological 
methods  worked.  The  mediaeval  baron 
continued  his  career  as  an  unholy 
nuisance. 

Then  cannon  became  practical  as  a 
weapon  of  war.  Almost  overnight  the 
mediaeval  baron  ceased  to  be  an  un- 
conquerable menace  to  the  central 
government.  The  king  with  his  ex- 
pensive siege  train  of  bombards  simply 
battered  the  outmoded  castle  down 
about  his  rebellious  vassal's  ears.  Phy- 
sical science  had  changed  the  environ- 
ment. 

PROGRESSING  BACKWARD 

The  possibility  of  changing  the  ball, 
of  controlling  the  environment,  did  not 
begin  to  be  really  understood  untii 
the  nineteenth  century.  Then  the  first 
great  assaults  of  science  and  tech- 
nology began  to  overrun  problem  after 
problem.  Man  began  to  master  his 
planet  and  the  difficulties  that  had 
been  unchallenged  for  three  thousand 
years  began  to  yield. 

Unfortunately,  the  setback  in  the 
corresponding  improvement  in  human 
behavior  that  began  after  1914  gave 
a  good  deal  of  ammunition  to  the 
metaphysicians.  Throughout  the  latter 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  had 
begun  to  look  as  though  man.  with  all 
his  anti-social  quirks  and  his  cruelties 
and  barbarisms,  was  beginning  to  re- 
spond to  treatment. 

A  number  of  nauseating  features 
about  everyday  civilization  were  going 
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The  advent  of  modern  science  is  the  most  important  social  event  in  all 
history.  It  marks  the  point  at  which  men  have  come  to  understand  them- 
selves and  the  world  they  live  in  well  enough  to  begin  systematically  to  con- 
trol the  hidden  forces  of  nature  to  their  advantage.  Science  has  introduced 
a  new  approach  to  the  basic  requirement  for  a  more  abundant  life,  an 
approach  that  is   humanitarian   because   it  does   not  involve   taking   things 

away  from  other  people. 

— Dr.  Karl  T.  Compton. 


into  the  discard.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century  the  slave  trade 
was  legal  in  America,  England  and 
France.  Dueling  among  the  upper 
classes  was  an  everyday  occurrence. 
War  was  accepted  as  a  highly  desirable 
function.  Laborers  existed  almost  in 
slavery  amid  unbelievable  scenes  of 
squalor  and  poverty.  In  England,  white 
children,  boys  and  girls,  were  being 
bought  by  speculators  and  sold  at  so 
much  a  head  to  mine  and  factory  mana- 
gers. On  the  seas,  pirates  were  still 
turning  a  dishonest  penny  at  their 
ancient  profession. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  cen- 
tury all  of  these  practices  were  pro- 
gressively abandoned,  except  war,  and 
increasing  efforts  began  to  be  made  to 
solve  that  problem.  The  literature  of 
the  period  shows  us  a  growing  feeling 
of  social  responsibility  combined  with 
a  bouyant  optimism,  a  firm  conviction 
that  the  situation  was  in  capable  hands. 
People  might  rail  at  the  failures  of  the 
government  in  power,  but,  without  any 
very  definite  grounds  for  their  feeling, 
they  felt  that  'progress'  was  here  to 
stay.  In  this  subjective  reaction  they 
were  encouraged  by  the  scientists  and 
publicists  of  their  time. 

Now  what  happened  to  this  'Pippa 
Passes'  feeling?  It  disappeared  in  the 
mental  turmoil  and  insecurity  of  World 
War  I,  the  two  decades  of  disillusion 
that  followed  and  the  crowning  horrors 
of  the  fascist  revolt  against  civilization. 
Since  most  human  beings  take  a  very 
short  view  they  accepted  the  progress 
of  the  Victorian  age  as  the  norm.  Still 
handicapped  with  this  mental  myopia, 
they  accept  today  the  prevailing  inse- 
curity as  the  norm.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  predictions  of  atomic  disaster, 
guaranteed  admissions  to  eternal  bliss, 
and  little  homes  in  the  country  are  ail 
selling  so  well. 

The  past  thirty-two  years  have  repre- 
sented a  considerable  setback  in  the 
mental  progress  of  the  species.  Prac- 
tices and  habits  that  we  thought  rele- 


gated to  the  dark  ages  once  and  for 
all  have  reappeared  as  techniques  in 
everyday  use.  Torture,  inhuman  treat- 
ment of  prisoners,  ruthless  aggression 
and  the  overrunning  of  helpless  peoples 
and,  most  horrible  of  all,  the  destruc- 
tion in  cold  blood  of  whole  classes  and 
races — all  of  these  nightmares  have 
given  force  to  the  arguments  of  the 
pessimists. 

These  dark  atrocities  have  been 
given  a  new  deadliness  and  a  new  con- 
tagiousness by  the  tools  of  communi- 
cation, transportation  and  destruction 
that  modern  science  has  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  destroyers.  So  true  has 
this  become  that  at  last  we  have  neared 
the  end  of  that  road  with  the  invention 
of  a  weapon  by  which  a  small  group  of 
men   could   practically   destroy  a   city. 

There  has  been  during  these  critical 
years  an  apparent  return  of  all  the  vices 
and  shortcomings  in  the  behavior  of 
man  of  the  past  three  thousand  years 
of  history.  The  ethical  shibboleths,  the 
safe  established  society,  the  calm  years 
in  which  a  life  might  be  planned  and 
lived,  have  all  vanished  in  the  flame 
of  the  guns  and  the  incantations  of  the 
power  politicians.  The  man  who  looks 
at  today  only  may  be  forgiven  for 
agreeing  with  the  claims  that  science 
has  failed. 

But  when  we  view  the  past  thirty-two 
years  with  the  long  view,  when  we  in- 
spect it  as  a  part  of  the  long  record  of 
mankind,  we  see  a  different  picture. 
We  see  that  science  and  the  scientific 
method  bear  no  responsibility  for  the 
dreadful  events  through  which  we  have 
just  passed.  Those  events  represented 
an  attempt  to  reverse  the  course  of 
history.  They  were  incidents  in  a  revolt 
against  modern  science  and  the  modern 
living  that  modern  science  implies. 

The  individuals  who  planned  and 
launched  the  world  wide  fascist  con- 
spiracy, did  not  want  the  new  world  of 
freedom  and  abundance.  They  repu- 
diated it.  They  wanted  a  world  cut  to 
their  egos,  a  world  where  the  few  ruled 


and  the  many  toiled.  They  were  against 
modern  science  and  the  scientific 
method  because  they  did  not  want  the 
problems  of  humanity  solved. 

The  Hitlers  and  Soerings,  the  Togos 
and  Hashamotos,  the  Mussolinis  and 
Grazianas,  the  members  of  The  Link 
in  England  and  the  retiring,  moneyed, 
sympathizers  in  America  liked  things  as 
they  were.  The  convinced  fascist  knows 
that  change  is  his  enemy.  He  knows 
there  will  be  no  place  for  him  in  the 
brave,  new  world.  To  him,  progress  is 
death  and  science  is  the  great  de- 
stroyer. With  complete  cynicism  he  is 
willing  to  use  the  tools  of  science  to 
destroy  its  promise. 

To  think  that  we  have  solved  the 
problems  that  fascism  posed  by  killing 
off  the  fascists  is  an  over-simplification. 
Fascism  and  fascists  rose  out  of  the 
environment.  They  were  products  of 
the  conditions  that  surrounded  them. 
If  we  leave  the  environment  unchanged 
we  may  expect  fresh  eruptions  from  the 
depths  and  fresh  interruptions  to  the 
progress  of  mankind.  We  still  have  to 
alter  environment's  bowling  ball. 

The  problem  is  not  made  any  easier 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  a  physical  problem 
demanding  a  physical  solution.  Ethical 
and  philosophical  solutions  can  be  ap- 
plied on  a  world  wide  scale  for  the 
mere  labor  and  expense  of  publicising 
them.  Physical  solutions  depend  on  the 
amount  of  energy  and  resources  avail- 
able. 'One  World'  enthusiasts  notwith- 
standing, energy  and  material  re- 
sources are  distributed  very  unevenly 
in  this  world  and  the  total,  available 
today,  is  inadequate  to  renovate  the 
entire  planet.  This  need  not  be  an  in- 
superable obstacle.  The  development 
of  the  species  has  always  been  led  by 
a  few  national  groups  with  the  main 
body  of  mankind  trailing  on  behind. 
This  type  of  operation  will  doubtless 
continue  until  a  new  source  of  energy, 
atomic  or  otherwise,  is  universally 
available. 

So  far  we  have  made  a  vast  and 
impressive  progress  on  the  material 
side  of  the  ledger.  The  conquest  of 
matter  and  energy  is  well  begun.  We 
must  now  realize  that  man  himself  must 
grow  up  to  his  achievements.  It  is 
neither  wise  nor  possible  to  remain 
forever  children  playing  with  wars  and 
delighting  in  the  gadgets  of  a  civiliza- 
tion. Such  a  refusal  to  face  maturity 
leads  only  to  disaster. 

In  short,  we  are  faced  by  a  grave 
lack  of  time.  We  have  to  pull  our- 
selves up  by  our  bootstraps.  We  can- 
not wait  for  the  slow  'natural'  improve- 
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ment  of  centuries.  The  solution  that 
we  select  cannot  be  effective  only  for 
the  chosen  few.  It  cannot  be  effective 
only  with  those  already  so  mature  that 
they  form  merely  a  small  minority.  It 
has  to  be  a  solution  like  the  telephone. 
Almost  no  one  knows  how  the  tele- 
phone system  works.  Almost  everyone 
can  use  the  telephone.  It  is  an  effec- 
tive mass  tool.  Fortunately,  we  have 
available  today  an  equally  effective 
mass  tool  for  solving  the  problem  of 
man's  relations  with  his  fellows. 

This  tool  is  the  release  of  abundance 
to  satisfy  human  wants.  When  a  civili- 
zation provides  for  the  people  who  live 
in  it  all  of  the  needs  and  desires  that 
the  human  being  has,  there  are  no 
fertile  fields  for  disruption.  We  have 
already  seen,  in  this  first  half  of  the 
twentieth  century  how  scarcity,  frustra- 
tion and  hopelessness  have  recruited 
the  armies  of  social  disorder.  We 
should  be  ready  to  suspect,  if  not  to  be 
fully  convinced,  that  the  behavior  of 
man  is  a  function  of  his  social  well-be- 
ing. In  the  past  we  have  been  unable 
to  improve  his  social  well-being  to  any 
great  extent  because  of  the  lack  of 
scientific  knowledge  and  applied  tech- 
nology. Now,  if  we  are  willing  to  make 
the  effort,  we  can  alter  the  environment 
at  will  and  tailor  it  to  the  needs  of  man. 
The  mental  stature,  the  maturity  and 
the  social  behavior  of  man  will  alter  to 
fit. 

When  we  can  supply  the  physical 
needs  of  our  citizens,  release  energy 
as  our  servant,  remove  the  crushing 
scarcities  and  frustrations  of  life,  we 
shall  see  the  improvements  in  the  be- 
havior of  men  of  which  our  philosophers 
have  only  dreamed.  We  have  to  begin 
at  the  correct  end  of  the  problem,  with 
the  bowling  ball. 

The  supplying  of  the  physical  needs 
of  our  people  awaits  only  the  read- 
justment of  the  machinery  of  produc- 
tion and  distribution.  When  a  one  to 
one  relationship  is  established  in  the 
production  -  distribution  field  when 
each  unit  of  production  can  be 
promptly  released  to.  our  people,  then 
an  abundance  can  be  produced  for 
our  use.  The  vast  output  of  America 
in  the  war  years  has  been  a  convincing 
demonstration  of  what  is  possible. 

The  attaining  of  this  goal  will  mean 
far-reaching  changes.  It  will  have  to 
be  attained  in  the  not  too  distant 
future.  Abundance  in  America  will 
constitute  the  physical  base  for  the 
advances  of  tomorrow.  The  failure  to 
achieve  it  will  mean  another  and  more 


successful  retreat  to  yesterday.  Unless 
its  properties  are  altered  the  bowling 
ball  will  continue  to  mow  down  the 
pins. 

Side  by  side  with  the  arrival  of 
abundance  in  physical  goods  and  ser- 
vices will  come  a  vast  reorganization 
and  extension  of  education.  Youth  is 
always  the  beachhead  landing  force 
of  mankind's  struggle.  As  H.  G.  Wells 
has  pointed  out,  no  matter  how  tangied 
the  situation  may  be,  we  can  always 
start  over  again  with  the  youth. 

SCIENCE  WILL  WIN 

We  must  have  an  education  that  ex- 
plains and  demonstrates  the  historical 
goals  of  humanity,  that  unites  all  men 
in  a  common  understanding  of  what 
our  species  has  done  and  what  it  is 
trying  to  do.  There  must  be  an  end  to 
the  lie  that  the  end  of  life  is  the  indi- 
vidual success  of  the  individual  at  the 
expense  of  the  less  effective.  It  can  be 
demonstrated  too  easily  that  such  an 
operating  technique  is  less  effective 
and  more  costly  in  energy,  in  resources 
and  in  manpower  than  a  cooperative 
effort. 

Our  education  must  show  the  world 
and  the  social  system  as  it  is.  It  must 
make  available  to  everyone  the  infor- 
mation about  how  our  system  is  run 
so  that  no  misconceptions  of  economics 
or  administration  can  cloud  the  un- 
derstanding of  our  citizens.  We  have 
to  banish  subjective  opinion  as  a  means 
of  arriving  at  decisions  and  substitute 
informed  knowledge.  Our  modern 
world  demands  the  intelligent  partici- 
pation of  our  people,  a  participation 
that  is  impossible  unless  everyone  un- 
derstands the  problems  of  the  day. 

We  need  a  wider  development  and 
indoctrination  of  semantics  in  our 
schools  so  that  speech  and  writing  can 
become  at  long  last  a  tool  of  communi- 
cation rather  than  a  technique  for  be- 
fooling. We  have  to  strip  the  camou- 
flage from  language  and  get  to  the 
facts. 

Abundance  will  relieve  the  frustra- 
tion and  frictions  of  life,  allow  humanity 
to  grow  without  warping  or  souring. 
Such  a  people,  informed  and  educated, 
armed  with  understanding  and  the 
scientific  method,  steeled  with  seman- 
tic rigor  and  in  common  agreement  on 
the  general  aims  and  goals  of  existence 
will  be  true  moderns.  They  will  be  able 
to  wield  the  tools  of  science.  They  will 
be  able  to  live  with  one  another  with- 
out bloodshed.    They  will  be  the  reali- 


zation of  the  dreams  of  the  past  and 
the  hopes  for  the  future. 

At  present  we  are  trying  to  attain 
such  a  pinnacle.  We  shall  attain  it. 
But  all  propaganda  that  aims  at  re- 
versing the  trend,  all  faintheartedness 
like  that  displayed  by  the  men  of  the 
1930s  who  proposed  that  science  'take 
a  holiday,'  all  superstitious  doubts 
which  call  on  superstition  are  rocks  in 
the  path  and  chips  in  the  gears.  This 
crisis  demands  that  we  press  on  and 
on,  that  every  energy  be  hurled  into 
the  fight.  They  that  drag  their  feet  are 
selling  humanity  short! 

No  doubt,  the  philosopher  and  the 
theologian  will  continue  to  carp  at 
what  they  are  unable  to  join.  The 
armored  knight  put  up  quite  an  objec- 
tion to  the  cannon.  The  cannon  won. 
It  had  more  power.  Modern  science  is 
going  to  win  because  it  can  supply 
mankind  with  the  answers  to  his  prob- 
lems. Is  it  not  (in  Arch  Jameson's 
magnificent  phrase)  "a  dynamic  and 
powerful  tool  before  which  all  problems 
shall  some  day  yield"?* 

The  scientific  method  rolls  on  today 
submerging  in  its  flood  all  of  the 
methods  and  the  values  of  yesterday. 
We  may  say  of  it  as  Winston  Churchill 
said  of  another  historical  progression: 
"Like  the  Mississippi,  it  just  keeps 
rolling  along.  Let  it  roll!  Let  it  roll  on 
full  flood,  inexorable,  irresistible,  be- 
nignant, to  broader  lands  and  better 
days." 

— Norwin  Kerr  Johnson 


*ln  the  Introduction  to  Science,  Techno- 
cracy Study  Course. 

/        /        > 

A  universal  system  of  free  educa- 
tion is  the  very  heart  of  democracy, 
and  yet  in  this  decisive  moment  in  his- 
tory, when  our  democratic  way  of  life 
is  being  tested  as  never  before,  there 
is  no  more  neglected  institution  in 
democratic  America  than  our  public 
schools  and  no  more  slighted  group  in 
society  than  our  public  school  teachers. 

The  nation's  bill  for  booze  and  en- 
tertainment dwarfs  our  outlay  for  edu- 
cation. So  distorted  are  our  values  that 
bartenders  receive  princely  wages 
compared  to  the  pittance  we  pay  our 
teachers,  handsome  morons  in  Holly- 
wood are  paid  more  in  a  week  than  a 
teacher  receives  in  a  year,  and  race- 
track syndicates  find  it  easier  to  ac- 
quire scarce  building  materials  than  do 
school  boards. 

— The  Progressive,  January  20,  1947. 
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Land  of  Opportunity 


WHEN  all  eke  fails,  we,  as 
Americans,  have  one  fact  on 
which  to  fall  back.  America 
is  the  land  of  opportunity.  Who  can 
deny  that  after  the  sagas  of  Abe  Lin- 
coln and  Scarface  Al  Capone?  They 
were  faced  with  grave  obstacles,  yet 
each  reached  the  top  in  his  respective 
field. 

This  male  version  of  the  Cinderella 
story  is  well  known  to  everyone.  Maybe 
you  weren't  born  into  the  conditions 
that  make  for  comfortable  living,  but, 
if  you  work  hard,  and  never  give  up, 
you  have  a  chance  to  obtain  all  these 
things;  for  this  is  America,  the  land  of 
opportunity.  The  story  is  so  well  told 
that  one  almost  believes  men  succeed 
because  of  their  early  environment, 
not  in  spite  of  it. 

You,  too,  can  be  rich;  and  if  you  fail 
it  is  strictly  your  own  fault.  So  stare 
in  awe  at  the  'self-made'  success,  but 
don't  forget  to  look  at  the  facts. 

Many  people  do  not  have  the  intel- 
ligence and  initiative  to  climb  the  rungs 
of  the  ladder  of  success.  They  lack 
'peck-rights'  and  the  ability  to  develop 
them.  This  is  true  in  every  society. 
Under  a  Price  System,  it  is  impossible 
for  everyone  to  have  everything  he 
needs.  To  accomplish  this,  every  citi- 
zen having  a  family  to  support  would 
have  to  be  provided  with  a  job  and 
decent  pay.  With  the  trend  toward 
installing  more  and  more  machinery  in 
our  factories,  and  using  fewer  and 
fewer  man-hours,  to  supply  everyone 
with  a  job  would  mean  short  working 
hours  and  high  pay.  Manufacturers 
and  business  men  would  be  forced  to 
pay  three  men  a  total  of  three  men's 
wages  to  do  one  man's  job.  And  they 
couldn't  raise  prices.  It  doesn't  take 
the  training  of  a  certified  public  ac- 
countant to  see  what  would  happen; 
business  would  hit  a  greased  chute  and 
that  would  be  the  beginning  of  the 
end. 

Yes,  in  America,  the  land  of  oppor- 
tunity, if  you  have  high  'peck-rights' 
and  practice  the  art  of  chiseling  to  the 
fullest  extent,  it  is  possible  for  you  to 
earn  a  decent  living.  But  what  about 
the  majority  of  Americans  who  can't 
make  the  grade?  They  are  fed  phrase- 
ology to  make  them  content.  They  are 
assured  that  they  were  born  'free  and 
equal.'    They  are   reminded  that  they 


have  freedom  of  speech,  press  and 
religion.'  It  is  pointed  out  to  them  that 
they  live  in  the  country  with  the  high- 
est 'standard  of  living'  in  the  world. 
They  are  fed  pathetic  stories  about 
the  conditions  in  the  rest  of  the  world 
and  then  told  to  be  thankful  for  whai 
they  have.  And  most  of  all,  they  are 
assured  that  they,  too,  have  the  golden 
opportunity. 

Strangely  enough,  the  last  state- 
ment is  true.  They  do  have  oppor- 
tunity! The  opportunity  to  live  in  the 
greatest  era  ever  known  to  man.  The 
opportunity  to  enjoy  an  abundance, 
to  be  freed  from  time-consuming  toil 
— to  live  life  to  the  fullest.  With  tech- 
nology coming  into  its  own,  all  these 
are  possible.  This  information  is  never 
given  to  the  American  people  by  any 
Price  System  institution.  It  would  mean 
the  end  of  the  Price  System,  and  all 
its  parasites. 

Technocracy,  whose  blueprint  for 
the  future  is  diametrically  opposite  to 


the  Price  System,  offers  this  informa- 
tion to  the  American  people.  Tech- 
nocracy has  the  plans  and  the  blue- 
prints for  the  New  America  —  the 
America  of  abundance.  We,  as  Tech- 
nocrats, realize  that  we  have  a  job  to 
do;  a  job  of  gigantic  proportions — to 
present  this  information  before  more 
and  more  Americans.  For  we  know  that 
the  Price  System  is  in  its  death  con- 
vulsions. It  is  no  longer  a  matter  of 
opening  the  eyes  of  the  American 
people  to  the  abundance  that  could 
be  theirs.  Now,  more  than  ever, 
America  is  the  land  of  opportunity — 
with  this  difference;  where  before 
there  were  many  opportunities,  there 
are  now  only  two — the  opportunity  to 
find  out  what  abundance  and  an 
abundant  life  are,  or  the  opportunity 
to  experience  chaos!  Technocrats  have 
chosen  the  one  they  want,  now — we 
repeat  —  now  all  Americans  must 
choose. 

Technocrats    are    offered    the    most 
glorious    opportunity    of    all;    that    of 
leading  their  fellow  Americans  into  a 
new  day — into  a  life  of  abundance. 
— L  Whiteshield,  in  The  Golden 
Gate  Technocrat,  Feb.,  1947. 


This  parable,  by  an  unknown  author,  illustrates  the  sad  dilemma 
into  which  civilization  has  drifted: 

Man  can  circle  the  earth  without  touching  the  ground;  man  can 
kill  other  men  many  miles  away;  man  can  weigh  the  stars  of  heaven; 
man  can  drag  oil  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth;  man  can  compel  an 
icy  waterfall  to  cook  his  meals  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  stream; 
man  can  print  a  million  newspapers  in  an  hour;  man  can  breed  the 
seeds  out  of  oranges;  man  can  coax  a  hen  to  lay  365  eggs  in  a  year; 
man  can  persuade  dogs  to  smoke  pipes,  and  sea  lions  to  play  guitars. 
Man,  in  other  words,  is  quite  an  ingenious  and  remarkable  package  of 
physical  and  mental  machinery. 

But  when  this  astonishing  person  is  confronted  with  one  problem, 
he  retires  to  his  hut  defeated.  Show  him  six  men  without  money  and 
six  loaves  of  bread  belonging  to  men  who  cannot  use  it,  but  who  want 
money  for  it,  and  ask  him  how  the  six  hungry  men  can  be  put  in  pos- 
session of  the  six  surplus  loaves,  and  watch  him  then.  It  is  then  that 
man  attends  conferences  and  appoints  committees  and  holds  elections 
and  cries  out  that  a  crisis  is  upon  him.  He  does  a  score  of  useless 
things  and  then  retires,  leaving  in  the  shivering  twilight  the  tableau  of 
six  hungry  men  and  six  unapproachable  loaves. 

— The   Cooperative   Consumer. 
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A  fleet  of  self-propelled  combines  harvests  a  field  of  flax  near  Fresno,  California.  The  machines,  which  can  be  used  for 
harvesting  a  variety  of  crops,  move  along  the  field  at  a  rate  of  about  eight  miles  per  hour,  and  operate  on  as  little  as  .765 
gallons  of  fuel  per  acre.  — International  Harvester  Company  photo. 


Technology  Invades  the  Farm 


IT  IS  amazing  with  what  persistency 
our  politicians,  businessmen,  econo- 
mists and  other  exponents  of  Ameri- 
ca's venerable  Price  System,  continue 
to  dust  off  that  old  bromide,  "Let's 
get  back  to  the  land."  Every  penny- 
ante  politician  offers  it  as  a  means  of 
solving  the  unemployment  problem; 
every  be-whiskered  economist  urges  it 
as  a  sure  cure  for  all  our  economic  ills; 
and  every  fat-jowled  businessman 
points  to  it  as  the  American  way  to 
independence. 

Some  months  ago,  economist  Roger 
Babson  came  up  with  this  bit  of  advice 
to  the  American  public: 

Every  large  city  family,  who  con 
afford  it,  should  have  a  small  produc- 
tive place  somewhere  outside  the  city. 
Moreover,  until  most  city  families  have 
such  refuges,  strikes  will  continue  to 
grow  more  severe.  Only  when  families 
become  independent  of  city  conveni- 
ences, will  the  labor  unions  come  to 
their  senses." 


He  further  advocated  that  every 
family  install  a  home  freezing  unit,  but 
that,  just  in  case  the  power  should  be 
shut  off  sometime,  it  would  be  wise  to 
put  in  a  good  stock  of  canned  goods. 

Reading  this  'advice,'  we  were  re- 
minded of  one  of  Gracie  Allen's  wise- 
cracks: 

"Well,  lots  of  people  are  saying  that 
it's  too  bad  we  softies  of  today  don't 
have  the  hardy  pioneer  spirit  of  our 
forefathers.  They  point  out  that  strikes 
and  shortages  wouldn't  bother  us  a  bit 
if  we  pitched  in  and  made  the  things 
that  are  lacking  with  our  hands.  I've 
seen  them  get  so  excited  about  this 
that  they  loosen  their  collars  (made  in 
Boston),  roll  up  the  sleeves  of  their 
shirts  (made  in  Chicago),  and  pound 
on  their  furniture  (made  in  Grand 
Rapids). 

"I've  tried  this  pioneer  thing  but, 
goodness,  I  frankly  admit  that  my  ef- 
forts haven't  turned  out  so  well.  The 
butter   I  tried  to  churn   was  sort  of  a 


cross  between  a  milkshake  with  lumps 
and  a  polish  for  yellow  shoes.  And  if 
George  wore  only  the  clothes  I  made 
on  a  spinning  wheel,  he'd  be  cold  and 
arrested." 

But  there  are  people  in  this  nation 
who  still  fall  for  the  propaganda  that 
they  can  find  security  on  a  small  farm. 
Professor  B.  H.  Crocheron,  Director 
of  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service 
at  the  University  of  California,  stated 
recently  that  the  number  of  California 
farms  has  doubled  in  30  years — from 
70,000  to  141,577— but  that  40%  of 
the  farms  are  under  20  acres  and  many 
are  under  three  acres. 

This  is  contrary  to  the  general  trend 
on  this  Continent — the  trend  toward 
large  units  and  large-scale  operations. 
A  Census  Bureau  survey  discloses  that 
between  1920  and  1945  the  total  num- 
ber of  farms  declined  by  more  than 
600,000,  and  that  in  the  last  five  of 
these  years  more  than  200,000  farms 
'disappeared.'       During      that      same 
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Greatest  single  contribution  to 
America's  labor-saving  farm  tech- 
nology in  the  past  two  decades 
is  the  cotton  harvester.  One  of 
these  mechanical  pickers,  which 
requires  only  one  operator,  can 
do  the  work  of  50  to  80  hand 
laborers. — International  Harvester 
Company  photo. 


The  one-man  hay  baler  picks  up 
the  cut  hay  from  the  windrow, 
binds  it  into  compact  bundles, 
which  are  safe  from  sun  and  rain 
and  which  are  easy  to  store.  One 
machine  does  the  work  of  four 
men. — International  Harvester 
Company   photo. 


period,  land  under  cultivation  rose 
144,000,000  acres,  and  the  number  of 
large  farms — those  with  1,000  or  more 
acres — increased  by  two-thirds.  In 
1920,  family-sized  units  made  up  about 
one-third  of  all  farm  units;  today,  they 
represent  less  than  ^one-fourth. 

The  same  trend  is  in  evidence  in 
farm  employment.  In  1910,  approxi- 
mately one  out  of  every  three  men 
gainfully  employed  in  the  United 
States  was  working  in  agriculture.  This 
was  a  great  drop  from  the  days  before 
the  Civil  War,  when  70%  of  the  popu- 
lation were  farmers.  But  even  33% 
engaged  in  farming  made  a  pretty 
secure  cushion  against  depression.  It 
gave  a  stability  to  the  social  mecha- 
nism that  is  unknown  today.  By  1920, 
in  a  scant  10  years,  the  percentage  of 
men  employed  in  agriculture  had 
dropped  from  32.5%  to  27.2%.  Tech- 
nology was  on  the  march.  During  the 
prosperous  '20's  the  exodus  from  the 
farms  continued,  and  by  1930  the 
percentage  had  dropped  to  22.9%. 
Under  the  lash  of  necessity  and  stimu- 
lated by  a  rash  of  new  and  improved 
labor-saving  devices  for  the  farm,  in 
spite  of  the  very  persistent  'back  to 
the  land'  propaganda  of  the  depres- 
sion years,  the  percentage  had 
dropped  to  20%  by  1940,  the  year 
before  the  war. 

From  1941  to  1945,  America's  war 
industries,  backed  financially  by  the 
United  States  Government,  lured  more 
than  2,500,000  farm  workers  to  the 
city  with  the  promise  of  lush  war  wages. 
Less  than  one-fourth  of  these  agricul- 
tural workers  have  returned.  And  why 
should  they?  Not  only  are  they  not 
needed  on  the  farm,  but  thousands 
who  did  go  back,  together  with  many 
thousands  more  who  stayed  there  dur- 


Eliminating  back-breaking  toil  of  picking  tomatoes,  this  ingenious  har- 
vesting machine  carries  five  pickers  in  'baskets'  from  which  they  can 
gather  the  crop.  The  machine  separates  the  vines  with  very  little  dam- 
age to  either  the  vines  or  the  tomatoes.  A  platform  at  the  rear  carries 
the  filled   baskets  to  trucks. — Photo  courtesy  Shirley  E.  Davis. 


One  hundred  acres  of  land  can 
be  prepared  for  planting  oats  in 
a  ten  hour  day.  The  tractor  trav- 
els at  a  speed  of  six  miles  per 
hour. — Minneapolis-Moline  Power 
Implement  Co.  photo. 


LOWER  LEFT: 

With  a  crew  of  nine  men,  includ- 
ing the  truck  driver,  1226  sacks 
of  potatoes  can  be  dug,  sacked 
and  loaded  in  a  day. — Caterpil- 
lar Tractor   Co.   photo. 
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ing  the  war  years,  will  soon  be  migrat- 
ing to  the  towns  and  cities.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  our  farm  population  will 
level  off  at  about  8%,  as  compared  to 
the  70%  before  the  Civil  War— in 
only  80  years. 

Technology  has  invaded  America's 
farms  and,  while  the  invasion  has  oniy 
just  begun,  already  the  farmer  is  be- 
ginning to  move — off  the  land!  The 
new  farm  machines  are  exciting  and 
they  are  writing  a  dramatic  chapter  in 
the  story  of  the  agricultural  revolution 
which  began  when  John  Deere  invented 
the  moldboard  plow  and  Cyrus  Mc- 
Cormick  perfected  the  mechanical 
reaper.  Let  us  imagine  that  we  are  on 
a  platform  watching  this  array  of  his- 
tory-making machines  as  they  pass  in 
review. 

Leading  the  parade  is  the  mechani- 
cal cotton  picker,  probably  the  most 
significant  of  these  new  machines  be- 
cause of  its  social  and  economic  impli- 
cations. Right  behind,  rumbling  along 
side  by  side,  are  the  cotton  chopper 
and  the  flame  cultivator.  This  trio  is 
eliminating  the  hand  labor  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  men  and  women.  The 
chopper  does  the  job  formerly  done 
by  hand  hoes;  the  flame  cultivator 
does  the  weeding;  and  the  picker  har- 
vests the  crop.  Chemicals,  sprayed 
from  airplanes  in  a  few  minutes  time, 
cause  the  leaves  to  drop,  letting  the 
sun  reach  the  bolls,  thus  ripening  them 
uniformly  and  increasing  the  yield  per 
acre  that  can  be  harvested  mechani- 
cally. One  of  these  machines  can  pick 
as  much  in  a  day  as  50  to  80  people. 
Next  comes  the  one-man  hay  baler. 
The  third  most  valuable  and  once  the 
most  difficult  of  all  farm  products  to 
handle,  hay  is  about  to  become 
thoroughly    mechanized.   The    old 


Corn  ensilage  attachment  on  a 
diesel  tractor  cuts  five  to  eight 
tons  of  silage  per  hour  at  a  cost 
of  only  12  cents  per  hour  for  fuel. 
— Caterpillar   Tractor    Co.    photo. 


Sixty  tons  of  beets  can  be  loaded 
in  one  hour  with  this  beet  loader, 
at  a  cost  of  only  8c  an  hour  for 
fuel. — Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 
photo. 


This  lima  bean  combine  harvests 
600  sacks  of  lima  beans  in  a  day. 
— Caterpillar   Tractor   Co.    photo. 


BELOW: 

Four-row  corn  picker  will  harvest 
30  or  more  acres  of  hybrid  seed 
corn  in  a  10-hour  day  and  load 
it  into  a  truck,  which  is  pulled  by 
the  same  tractor  that  carries  the 
corn  picker.  Only  two  men  are  re- 
quired to  operate  the  machine. — 
Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.   photo. 


With  a  crew  of  eight  or  ten  men,  this  walnut  har- 
vester can  do  the  work  formerly  done  by  fifty  men. 
By  means  of  an  elevator,  the  machine  delivers  the 
nuts  to  a  sacking  device,  cleaning  and  hulling  them 
en   route.  — Photo  courtesy  Max  E.   Phillips. 
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For  centuries,  the  reaping  hook,  or  sickle,  (right)  was  the  most  efficient  method  of  harvesting  wheat.  One  man  could  cut  from  one-half  to 
one  acre  of  grain  in  a  hard  day's  work.  The  cut  grain  was  later  bound  by  hand.  The  scythe  (left)  was  used  largely  for  mowing  hay,  but 
occasionally  for  oats  and  barley.  A  man  could  cut  about  three  acres  of  hay  in  a  long  day's  work.  In  1776,  the  cradle  (center)  was  intro- 
duced in  America.  It  consisted  of  a  broad  scythe  with  a  light  frame  of  four  wooden  fingers  attached  to  it.  By  a  turn  to  the  left,  the 
operator  could  throw  the  cut  grain  into  a  swath  ready  to  be  raked  and  bound  into  sheaves  (by  hand).  In  cradling  grain,  two  acres  was 
considered   a  day's  work. — International    Harvester    photos. — Drawings  by  Noltie. 


Here  comes  a  machine  designed  and 
built  by  a  California  walnut  grower. 
It  is  a  nut  harvester.  One  of  its  princi- 
pal features  is  a  steel  cylindrical  tower, 
27  feet  tall,  with  crow's  nests  at  three 
levels  for  the  operators  who  wield  long 
poles  to  knock  the  nuts  from  the  trees. 
To  catch  the  nuts  there  is  a  steel 
apron,  22  feet  long  by  1 5  feet  wide, 
along  the  outside  edge  of  which  is  a 
hinged  canvas  apron,  22  feet  long  and 
3  feet  wide.  Both  aprons  slope  toward 
a  trough,  so  that  the  nuts  run  into  it. 
In  this  trough  are  screw  conveyors  that 
carry  the  nuts  to  an  elevator  in  the 
middle.  The  elevator  delivers  them  to 
a  sacking  device,  cleaning  them  en 
route  by  means  of  sharp  edges  on  the 


In  1 83 1,  Cyrus  McCormick  invented  the  first  mechanical  reaper.  With  its  two-man  crew, 
the  reaper  could  cut  as  much  grain  in  a  day  as  four  or  five  men  with  cradles  or  1 2  to  16 
men  with  reaping   hooks. — International    Harvester   photo. 


method  of  hand-pitching  became  obso- 
lete as  this  new  machine  made  its 
appearance  on  the  farm  production 
line.  The  hay  baler  picks  up  cut  hay 
from  windrow,  binds  it  into  compact 
bundles,  which  are  safe  from  rain  or 
sun  damage  and  which  are  easy  to 
store.  New  methods  have  been  de- 
veloped for  drying  hay  indoors  so  that 
the  fresh-cut  forage  can  be  brought 
right  in  from  the  field,  free  of  de- 
pendence on  sun  curing  and  good 
weather.  One  machine  does  the  work 
of  four  men. 


Improvement  of  the  early  McCormick  reaper  resulted  in  the  binder,  drawn  by  oxen  or 
horses.  This  machine  eliminated  hand  tying  of  the  bundles,  but  the  back-breaking  toil  of 
shocking   the   grain  was  still    necessary. — Photo   by   Foxwell. 


Daniel  Webster's   plow. 


cups  which  cut  off  the  leaves  and  pieces 
of  branches.  The  tower,  which  is  easily 
detached  from  the  harvester,  is  also 
used   to   spray    the   orchard. 

Next  in  the  line  of  march  is  the  sugar 
beet  harvester.  One  man  on  the  tractor 
and  two  on  the  harvester  can  dig  up 
50  tons  of  sugar  beets  a  day,  replacing 
an  army  of  laborers  once  needed  to 
harvest  the  crop.  The  old  back-break- 
ing job  of  thinning  has  been  eliminated 
entirely.  Scientists  discovered  a  way 
of  separating  the  seed  ball  into  its 
component  seed  germs  and  another 
machine,  the  seed  planter,  evenly 
spaces  these  segments.  In  the  sugar 
beet  fields,  the  flame  weeders  are 
again  brought  into  use  and  hand  weed- 
ing has  gone  the  way  of  hand  thinning. 
Finally,  the  harvester  moves  into  the 
field  and  in  one  operation  it  loosens 
the  soil,  digs  the  beet  out  of  the  ground, 
slices  off  the  top  and  lifts  the  beet 
into  the  machine  where  a  series  of  five 
automatic  rollers,  equipped  with  teeth, 
break  up  small  clods  of  dirt  which  fall 
back  on  the  ground.  An  elevator  belt 
carries  the  beets  to  the  top  of  the 
machine  and  drops  them  into  a  truck. 
These   mechanical   marvels   will   reduce 


the  labor  requirements  of  sugar  beet 
growers  by  50%. 

But  we're  not  through  yet.  Here 
comes  the  one-man  combine,  one  of 
the  most  useful  little  labor  savers  we 
have  developed.  With  this  gadget,  the 


The  first  moldboard    plow  designed  by 
John    Deere   in    1837. 


farmer  can  harvest  a  hundred  different 
grain  and  seed  crops  all  over  the 
United  States.  Moving  through  a  field 
at  eight  miles  an  hour,  it  sends  a  steady 
stream  of  threshed  grain  into  its  hopper 
and  enables  one  man  to  do  work  which 
formerly  kept  a  dozen    busy. 

The  next  entry  in  the  parade  looks 
like  an  ordinary  tractor  but  there  is  a 
slight  difference.  It  has  what  looks  like 
a  small  pilot  wheel  in  front.  And  that 
is  exactly  what  it  is.  It  enables  the 
tractor  to  move  straight  across  the 
land  like  a  metal  monster  with  human 
intelligence,  make  a  quarter  turn,  con- 
tinue at  right  angles  to  the  far  end  of 
the  field  where  it  again  makes  a  right- 
angled  turn,  making  smaller  squares 
each  time  around,  until  the  job  is 
finished.  The  only  assistance  it  needs  is 


refueling.  This  machine  was  developed 
by  F.  O.  Masten,  a  Texas  farmer  oper- 
ating 16,000  acres  of  farms.  The  pilot 
wheel  rides  in  the  previous  furrow.  As 
the  pilot  wheel  turns  a  corner  it  oper- 
ates the  steering  column  of  the  tractor 
which,  in  turn,  follows  the  pilot  wheel. 
Once  the  first  track  is  plowed  the 
machines  work  by  themselves.  In  one 
420-acre  field  alone,  this  method  cut 
labor  costs  from  $590  to  $17.50.  In 
other  words,  the  total  .  purchasing 
power  of  hired  farm  workers  was  cut 
by  $572.50. 

And  here  comes  a  pair  of  twins,  the 
peanut  harvester  and  the  peanut  shel- 
ter. The  former  reduces  by  seven- 
eights  the  labor  required  to  harvest 
an  acre  of  peanuts,  while  the  latter 
shells  in  one  hour  what  a  man  would 
require    300    hours    to    do.    The    next 


Plows  as  primitive  as  this  Mexican  plow 
are  in  use  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
today.  — Drawings  by  Noltie. 


machine  in  line  is  somewhat  similar;  it 
is  a  potato  digger  which  digs  the 
potatoes,  picks  them  up,  shakes  off  the 
loose  dirt  and  deposits  them  in  bags. 

And  now  a  salute  to  the  new  celery 
harvester,    another    machine    destined 


m 


The  sod  plow,  a  familiar  sight  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  is  part 
of  America's  past,  but  her  future  lies  in  the  development  of  new 
equipment. 


The  steam   plow  was  a  forerunner  of  the   giant  diesel 
tractors   which    now    roll   across   Canada's   prairies. 

— Photos  by  Foxwell. 
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to  save  an  enormous  amount  of  back- 
breaking  human  drudgery.  This  new 
machine  can  cut  10  times  as  much 
celery  as  the  hand-operated  cutter, 
so,  of  course,  several  thousands  of 
Florida's  farm  workers  will  no  longer 
be  needed  in  this  great  celery-growing 
area. 

Well,  the  parade  is  not  over,  but  this 
is  all  we  have  time  for  just  now.  We 
are  sure  it  will  be  more  than  enough 
to  show  any  intelligent  American  what 
is  happening  to  farm  employment.  Ac- 
cording to  some  estimates,  a  total  of 
2,500,000  ex-farmers  and  agricultural 
workers  in  the  South  alone  will  be 
displaced  and  have  to  hit  the  road. 
These,  together  with  the  millions  from 
other  sections  of  the  country,  will 
create  a  situation  compared  with 
which  the  wanderings  of  the  hungry 
dust  bowl  farmers  in  the  I930's  will 
seem  like  a  Sunday  School  picnic.  But 
the  trend  will  continue;  it  is  unidirec- 
tional and  irreversible.  The  era  of 
large-scale  operations  is  upon  us,  in 
farming,  as  in  all  other  industries.  It  is 
the  American  way  of  life. 

So  long  as  this  trend  toward  mecha- 
nization and  large-scale  operations 
must  continue,  why  do  we  struggle  so 
hard  to  maintain  the  traditions  of  the 
past?  The  small  farm  unit  offers  so 
little  in  the  way  of  security  and  social 
advantage  to  the  farm  population.  The 
social  position  of  the  small-scale  farmer 
is  not  an  enviable  one.  He  is  the  sym- 
bol of  ignorance,  superstition  and  bull- 
headed  reactionism.  His  hands  are 
calloused  and  coarse,  his  clothes  are 
dirty,  his  face  is  weatherbeaten. 

Yet,  agriculture,  the  industry  which 
produces  the  bulk  of  our  raw  materials 
and  almost  all  of  our  food,  is  not  in 
itself  a  degraded  employment.  The 
technician  at  the  controls  of  a  400- 
horsepower  tractor,  which  plows,  levels 
and  plants  in  one  operation  a  wide 
swath  of  ground  as  it  rolls  out  of  sight 
over  the  horizon,  is  not  a  'hayseed.' 
He  is  not  a  son  of  toil.  He  can  walk 
with  pride  anywhere  that  a  man  walks. 
Nor  is  the  operator  of  a  dairy  unit  of 
a  thousand  choice  cows  apologetic  of 
his  place  and  function  in  society;  nor 
the  pilot  of  a  plane  that  dusts  insecti- 
cide over  miles  of  growing  crops.  The 
agrotechnologist  'belongs.'  He  is  part 
of  the  power  age  grown  to  maturity. 

The  march  of  events  is  demanding 
that  all  of  America's  farmers  be  tech- 
nicians operating  large  units  with 
modern  machines.  The  tools  of  yester- 
day— the   hoe,    the   walking   plow,    the 


pitchfork — must    be    relegated    to   the 
museum. 

The  Technocracy  Study  Course,  in 
setting  forth  the  design  for  the  agri- 
cultural sequence  of  the  future, 
states: 

".  .  .  Tracts  of  probably  tens  of 
miles  square  would  be  worked  as  a 
unit.  Equipment  would  operate  24 
hours  per  day,  and  be  rotated  in  such 
a  manner  that  each  piece  of  equipment 
would  be  in  as  continual  operation  as 
possible  throughout  the  year. 

"The  farm  population  would  live  in 
conveniently  situated  towns  from  which 
they  would  commute  to  the  fields. 
They  would  thus  combine  the  advan- 
tages of  healthful  out-of-doors  work 
with  those  of  urban  life  with  its  social 
and  educational  facilities. 


-"This  would,  of  course,  leave  vast 
domains  to  be  reconverted  either  to 
grazing  or  forest  lands.  Forests,  na- 
tional parks  and  playgrounds  could 
then  be  instituted  on  a  scale  never 
known  since  the  country  was  in  its 
virgin  state  as  found  by  the  original 
pioneers.   .   .   ."  * 

This,  then,  is  our  pathway  to  future 
security — the  consolidation  of  our  re- 
sources and  equipment  for  more  effi- 
cient operation  in  the  production  of 
abundance.  Technology  has  decreed 
that  the  people  of  the  North  American 
Continent  'Unite  and  Operate'  all  of 
the  resources  of  our  national  entities. 
Are  we  going  to  heed  that  edict  or 
shall  we  perish  in  a  morass  of  social 
chaos? 

— Revised   from  an  article 
by  Leslie  Bounds. 


CITIZENSHIP 


DURING  the  second  week  of  Janu- 
ary, 1947,  Canada  celebrated 
Citizenship  Week.  Colorful  cere- 
monies marked  the  occasion.  High 
sounding  phrases  from  pulpit,  press  and 
radio  generalized  vaguely  and  briefly 
on  the  meaning  of  citizenship. 

Various  papers  published  statements 
by  outstanding,  foreign-born  Cana- 
dians regarding  what  citizenship  in 
Canada  meant  to  them  personally.  It 
was  noteworthy  that,  almost  without 
exception,  it  meant  ability  to  acquire 
for  themselves  more  of  the  good  things 
of  life,  better  business  opportunities, 
more  wealth,  more  personal  freedom, 
etc.  Entirely  ignored  was  the  concept 
that,  "Citizenship  implies  a  working 
agreement  between  the  citizen  and  the 
society,  which  will  function  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  both."*  Never  in  the  history 
of  the  Continent  of  North  America  has 
there  existed  such  need  for  all  North 
Americans  to  assume  the  responsibility 
of  citizenship  with  full  understanding 
of  the  term.  .. 

In  all  communities,  we  see  citizens 
striving  to  maintain  their  European  lan- 
guage, culture  and  customs  by  forming 
closely-knit  societies  where  they  con- 
tinue to  identify  themselves  with  some 
foreign  nation.  This  sort  of  thing  is 
encouraged  by  the  upholders  of  the 
status  quo.  It  postpones  the  day  when 
the  mass  of  the  citizens  of  this  Con- 
tinental Area  unite  and  present  a  solid 
front  in  opposition  to  the  forces  of  re- 
action. 


North  Americans  must  realize  that 
their  security  lies,  not  in  gazing  back- 
ward at  Europe  but  rather  in  stepping 
forward  with  America. 

They  must  abandon  the  traditional 
concepts  of  yesterday  and  start  out 
with  a  fresh  and  new  design  of  living, 
built  upon  the  facts  which  science  and 
technology  have  gathered  for  us. 

There  are  persons  today  who  have 
assumed  the  full  responsibility  of  citi- 
zenship. These  people  are  in  the  ranks 
of  Technocracy  Inc.  They  are  the  'citi- 
zens of  destiny.'  It  falls  to  them  to  in- 
struct others  as  to  the  true  and  full 
meaning  of  citizenship  in  this  time  of 
crisis. 

All  those  people  wasting  time  and 
effort  in  futile  struggles  with  the  prob- 
lems of  minorities  must  be  awakened  to 
the  realization  that  there  is  just  one 
basic  problem  to  solve  in  North 
America.  The  job  at  hand  is  the  spear- 
heading of  a  mass  demand  for  the 
installation  of  scientific,  functional  con- 
trol, whereby  the  methodology  of 
science  will  be  applied  to  our  system 
of  social  operation.  There  is  no  other 
alternative  except  chaos.  Active  mem- 
bers of  Technocracy  are  the  effective 
citizens  of  this  Continental  Area. 

— A.  E.  Poth,  in  The  Saskatchewan 
Area  News,  February,   1947. 


*See  'Citizenship  in  Time  of  Crisis'  by 
Wilton  Ivie  in  the  January  1947  issue  of  The 
TECHNOCRAT. 
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AMERICA'S  GESTAPO 


Technocracy  is  the  only  Organization  that  dares  to  expose  the  'gestapo'  which  is 
operating  on  this  Continent.  We  do  not  guarantee  that  this  exposure  will  make  you 
happy  or  that  you  will  like  to  have  the  part  you  play  in  its  scheme  revealed  to  you. 


THE  American  people  are  now  be- 
ing deluged  with  one  of  the  great- 
est propaganda  campaigns  in 
history — a  campaign  to  persuade  them 
to  give  up  personal  freedom  and  se- 
curity and  to  accept  the  bondage  of 
fascism.  The  people  of  this  Continent 
are  extremely  gullible,  as  shown  by  the 
success  of  previous  propaganda  cam- 
paigns. The  pro-fascist  propagandists 
are  clever  enough  to  harmonize  their 
propaganda  with  the  past  conditioning 
of  the  people,  with  their  idealism  and 
with  their  soft-hearted  sentimentality. 
Fascism  has  more  friends  in  America, 
and  is  more  influential,  than  is  gener- 
ally known. 

The  people  of  North  America  have 
been  and  are  now  being  flooded  with 
stories  about  the  suppression  of  people 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  at 
other  times  in  history,  by  agencies  of 
regimentation  working  in  the  interest 
of  certain  ideologies.  The  Ogpu  and 
the  Gestapo  have  been  highlighted  as 
recent  notorious  and  vicious  agents  of 
suppression  and  compulsion.  The 
American  people  are  being  told,  with 
equal  emphasis,  that  they  are  free 
people,  and  that  such  agencies  do  not 
exist  in  America.  It  is  repeatedly 
pointed  out,  however,  that  'com- 
munism' is  a  pathological  menace  to 
the  healthy  body  of  'democracy,'  and 
it  is  admitted  that  certain  other  small 
groups  constitute  minor  rashes.  The 
red  baiting,'  however,  is  used  mainly 
as  a  smokescreen  to  conceal  a  more 
malignant  growth  that  is  infesting  our 
society. 

For,  in  America,  there  is  a  'gestapo' 
that  is  as  intense  and  vicious  in  its  aims 
as  any  that  have  existed  anywhere.  But 
its  identity  is  covered  up.  It  is  not 
openly  symbolized.  This  'gestapo,'  fur- 
ther, is  not  a  specific  group  organiza- 
tion, at  least  not  throughout  its  struc- 
ture, and  it  does  not  have  a  name  that 
would  reveal  it  to  the  American  people 
for  what  it  is.  It  is  not  as  obviously 
sadistic  in  its  operations  as  others  of 
the  past  that  can  be  mentioned;  never- 


theless, it  penetrates  all  parts  of  our 
society  and  functions  on  a  twenty-four 
hour  basis  to  keep  the  American  people 
in  line.'  It  has  recruits  and  workers 
who  do  not  even  know  that  they  are 
serving  in  the  interest  of  a  vicious  pro- 
gram of  fascist  suppression. 

Many  of  its  operations  and  tech- 
niques are  cleverly  camouflaged  and 
given  socially  respected  names.  There- 
by, the  people  of  America  are  being 
suckers  for  indoctrination  and  condi- 
tioning aimed  against  their  own  wel- 
fare and  against  their  natural  interests. 
Most  of  them  are  being  so  thoroughly 
duped  that  they  do  not  even  suspect 
that  they  are  being  'taken  for  a  ride.' 
Their  situation  is  analogous  to  a  con- 
demned man  being  fooled  into  believ- 
ing that  all  the  preparation  for  his 
hanging  is  just  so  much  pleasant  amuse- 
ment put  on  for  his  enjoyment — up  to 
the  time  of  springing  the  trap.  Then 
it  is  too  late. 


ROLE  OF  THE  TECHNOCRATS 

Technocrats  play  a  distinguished  role 
in  this  unfolding  drama.  Technocracy's 
study  of  the  American  social  scene,  set 
in  the  world's  geographical  and  his- 
torical panorama,  reveals  the  operating 
characteristics  of  the  political,  eco- 
nomic and  moralistic  systems  that  are 
uniting  for  a  common  goal.  Techno- 
crats are  not  duped  by  the  propaganda 
that  is  being  poured  out  upon  the 
public.  They  are  not  afraid  to  face  and 
expose  this  menace  that  is  infesting 
this  Continent.  Technocrats  have 
volunteered  to  guide  the  greatest 
social  movement  in  history.  They  are 
fighting  to  save  America  for  Americans 
and  to  save  Americans  for  a  better  way 
of  life.  They  stake  their  all  on  the  out- 
come of  this  war  for  a  New  America. 

They  do  not  compromise;  they  can- 
not be  bribed;  they  will  not  be  fright- 
ened. Besides  that,  they  are  informed 
and  know  what  is  going  on.  They  are 
the  freest  people  on  this  Continent; 
they   have   no   masters  and  they   have 


no  stake  in  the  status  quo.  They  are 
not  secretive.  They  are  not  corruptible. 
They  have  everything  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose.  So,  Technocrats  can 
be  fearless  in  their  objectives  and  in 
their  methods.  You  can  always  tell  a 
Technocrat  when  you  see  one;  he 
identifies  himself  by  symbol  and  man- 
ner. Technocracy  always  welcomes  an 
investigation  of  its  program,  of  its 
objectives  and  of  its  operations.  It 
even  invites  any  patriotic  citizen  of 
North  America  to  come  in  and  investi- 
gate it  from  the  inside,  at  a  cost  of 
only  $1.50  for  a  three  months'  privi- 
lege. 

Thus,  Technocracy  is  the  only  Or- 
ganization in  America  that  dares  to 
expose  the  'gestapo'  which  is  operating 
here.  We  do  not  guarantee  that  this 
exposure  is  going  to  make  you  happy 
or  be  comforting  to  you.  You  may  not 
like  to  have  the  part  you  play  in  its 
scheme  revealed  to  you.  So,  if  you 
are  weak-hearted,  please,  for  your  own 
peace  of  mind,  do  not  read  further. 
Instead,  you  would  be  happier  listening 
to  a  'gang-buster'  program  on  the 
radio  or  seeing  a  frankenstein  movie; 
they  would  be  less  frightening. 

We  will  first  point  out  to  you  the  ob- 
jectives of  America's  'gestapo'  and 
then  tell  you  something  of  its  opera- 
tions and  tactics.  Its  main  objective  is 
to  establish  firmly  on  this  Continent, 
and  from  here  consolidate  the  rest  of 
the  world  under,  the  social  system 
which  has  recently  become  known  as 
fascism.  That  is  why  we  adopt  the 
name  'gestapo'  for  this  agency;  its 
connection  is  obvious.  More  specifi- 
cally, the  objectives  of  the  'gestapo' 
is  to  unite  the  world  under  one  political 
government,  one  economic  cartel  and 
one  church  organization — to  re-estab- 
lish the  'One  World'  order  that  domi- 
nated western  civilization  prior  to  1648. 

In  order  to  effect  this,  the  social  con- 
ditions of  a  pre-technological  age  must 
prevail  everywhere  in  the  world — the 
conditions  of  scarcity,  of  human  toil,  of 
compulsory    superstition    and    of    arbi- 
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trary  authority.  The  individuals  of  the 
world  population  would  then  be  con- 
fined to  a  small  radius  of  experience 
and  of  physical  operations.  Over  this 
fascist,  One  World  order,  would  rule 
the  authority  of  a  unified  corporate 
cartel,  a  united  governmental  authority 
and  a  unified  church,  joined  together 
to  form  the  three  sides  of  the  typical 
fascist  pyramid  of  social  control,  re- 
spectively, the  economic,  the  political 
and  the  ecclesiastic.  This  would  again 
establish  a  dark  age  of  frozen  social 
operations,  suppressed  scientific  pro- 
gress, a  complete  regimentation  of  the 
private  lives  of  the  people,  and  world- 
wide poverty,  superstition  and  human 
toil.  A  small,  fascist  oligarchy  would 
then  command  the  wealth  and  the 
power  of  the  whole  society.  This  is  the 
One  World  'hook,'  so  alluringly  camou- 
flaged with  attractive  bait,  that  is  now 
being  offered  to  the  American  people 
by  agencies  of  the  'gestapo.'  In  this 
crusade  of  deception,  the  liberals  have 
joined  with  the  reactionaries  as  a  solid 
'front.' 

The  Treaty  of  Westphalia  broke  up 
the  former  One  World  order  of  fas- 
cism, and  it  has  been  disorganized  since 
then.  World  War  II  was  a  frantic  effort 
to  reorganize  it  by  military  force.  This 
strategy  failed;  but  the  attempt  has  not 
been  abandoned,  just  a  different 
strategy  has  been  adopted.  The  center 
of  operations  has  been  transferred  from 
the  Old  World  to  the  New  World, 
where  the  world's  number  one  tech- 
nological potential  constitutes  the 
greatest  concentration  of  social  force. 
The  United  States  and  Canada  have 
been  handed  the  mace  of  fascism  now 
that  Germany,  Italy  and  Japan  have 
failed  to  carry  it  to  victory.  The  United 
Nations  organization  is  obviously  be- 
ing used  as  a  front  for  the  proposed 
political  and  legal  part  of  the  'new' 
order — "it  shall  be  used  as  a  starting 
nucleus  for  a  world  government."  It 
is  hoped  that  world  cartels,  set  up 
under  the  name  of  Free  Enterprise,  and 
later  consolidated  into  one  cartel  which 
would  be  tied  in  with  the  World  Bank, 
will  take  care  of  the  economic  part. 
And,  finally,  it  is  hoped  that  the  do- 
minant church  of  the  western  world, 
through  persuasion  of  various  sorts, 
shall  recruit  into  its  membership  the 
influential  people  in  all  social  groups 
and  gain  control  of  the  moralistic  agen- 
cies. Then,  there  could  be  re-estab- 
lished the  Dark  Age  of  a  One  World 
religion. 

Before  going  further  into  the  stra- 
tegy and  tactics  of  the   'gestapo,'  let 


us  take  a  closer  look  at  the  behavior 
characteristics  of  the  typical  person 
high  up  in  the  fascist  oligarchy.  One 
of  the  outstanding  features  of  his  at- 
titude is  a  consciousness  of  race  and 
class  superiority.  He  considers  himself 
distinctly  above  the  common  herd,  and, 
as  such,  feels  that  he  should  be  more 
respected  and  better  treated  than  his 
social  and  economic  'inferiors.'  He 
believes  that  he  should  have  more 
grandiose  adventures,  conspicuously 
exhibit  more  wealth,  have  more  com- 
forts and  experience  more  ecstatic  de- 
lights. In  contrast,  the  common  people 
should  have  much  less  of  all  this — "it 
is  too  good  for  them."  Their  lives 
should  be  more  drab  and  dull,  less 
adventuresome  and  more  monotonous; 
and  for  them  there  should  be  toil  and 
poverty,  befitting  their  'lower'  station 
in  life. 


THE  THREAT  OF  ABUNDANCE 

The  successful  fascist  of  the  past  has 
derived  much  social  prestige  from  be- 
ing a  rarity  in  the  society;  he  was  one 
of  the  very  few  who  had  what  every- 
body thought  they  wanted.  But  a  new 
threat  to  this  prestige  is  entering  the 
picture,  the  threat  of  abundance.  If 
everyone  could  have  the  same  oppor- 
tunity, and  the  same  standard  of  living, 
there  would  be  no  particular  prestige 
in  being  a  big-shot.  Therefore,  that  the 
selfish  egotism  of  a  few  should  be  satis- 
fied, abundance  must  never  be  toler- 
ated. 

The  attitude  of  these  successful,  nice 
people  is  that  they  'deserve'  their  pre- 
ferential position  in  the  society,  be- 
cause of  some  superior  trait  in  their 
character,  and  that  those  unfortunates 
on  the  bottom  of  the  social  pyramid 
also  'deserve'  what  they  get  through 
some  fault  of  their  own.  But,  any  at- 
tempt to  further  rationalize  these  rela- 
tive positions  soon  becomes  philoso- 
phically involved  and  confusing. 

The  majority  of  Americans  do  not 
despise  this  type  of  person,  but,  in- 
stead, emulate  him.  They  have  the 
same  aspirations  for  themselves,  but 
lack  only  the  envionmental  advantages 
to  achieve  that  status. 

In  a  state  of  fascism  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  people  are  played  as 
suckers  for  the  benefit  of  a  very  few. 
They  play  the  game  with  the  deck 
stacked  against  them  and  the  rules 
favoring  the  house.'  Of  course,  this 
farce   must   be   decorated   with   tinsel, 


and  must  contain  general  promises  of 
better  times  ahead,  in  order  to  give 
the  people  the  hope  and  incentive  to 
continue  playing  the  game,  even 
though  it  is  'temporarily'  going  against 
them. 

A  serious  threat  t6  the  consolidation 
of  the  world  under  fascism  is  that  one- 
sixth  of  the  earth  which  was  most  re- 
sponsible for  the  military  defeat  of 
fascism  in  World  War  II,  and  which  is 
now  the  greatest  organized  threat  to 
its  new  strategy.  Therefore,  it  is  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  fascism  that  the 
Soviet  Union  be  wiped  out  as  an  anti- 
fascist force.  That  is*  why  so  much 
propaganda  is  being  poured  upon  the 
American  people  to  condition  them  for 
a  war  with  Russia — and  now,  before 
Russia  becomes  the  world's  number  one 
technological  organism,  when  such  a 
move  would  be  suicidal. 

This  is  a  general  statement  of  the 
major  goals  and  strategy  for  which  the 
'gestapo'  is  working.  Now,  let  us  look 
closer  at  the  details,  and  see  how  their 
tactics  enter  our  lives  and  influence  our 
thinking   and   behavior. 

The  propaganda  and  indoctrination 
follow  these  lines:  (I)  Moralistic;  (2) 
Economic;  and  (3)  Political.  Through 
these,  you  and  I  are  expected  to  be- 
come conditioned  to  think  and  behave 
in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  final  spring- 
ing of  the  trap  of  One  World  fascism. 
The  actual  organizational  work  of  the 
'gestapo'  can  wait  for  emphasis  until 
the  more  subtle  agencies  of  propa- 
ganda have  been  successful  in  laying 
the  groundwork.  Then,  as  happened 
in  Italy  and  Germany,  recognized  fas- 
cist organizations  can  boom  into  pro- 
minence and  seize  control.  In  the  mean- 
time, it  is  considered  good  procedure 
to  let  the  people,  as  individuals  and  as 
groups,  work  unwittingly  for  the  'cause' 
on  their  own  steam.  Then,  later,  at  the 
proper  time,  fascism  can  move,  into 
control  of  the  leadership  and  take 
over. 

Some  of  these  spontaneous  organi- 
zations will  become  too  obviously  crude 
and  vicious  in  their  work  for  fascism 
(e.g.,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  the  Columbians, 
the  Silvershirts).  It  is  good  practice  to 
organize  or  permit  a  certain  amount 
of  vociferous  opposition  against  these, 
say  the  fascists,  (it  puts  them  in  good 
with  the  'decent'  law  and  order  ele- 
ments). They  can  even  condemn  and, 
perhaps,  sacrifice  a  few  of  the  more 
rabid  of  the  leaders;  not  as  fascists, 
however,  but  as  petty  criminals  (re- 
ference:  Senator  Bilbo).    This  has  the 
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additional  advantage,  besides  serving 
as  a  smokescreen  for  the  'gestapo,'  of 
arousing  to  'righteous  indignation'  the 
liberals  and  sensationalists,  who  will 
join  them  in  passing  this  hatred  for 
individuals  on  to  many  others.  This  all 
helps  to  ripen  them  for  the  plucking  by 
fascism. 

One  of  the  cutest  tricks  in  the  bag 
is  to  organize,  or  permit,  a  group  to 
oppose  the  very  program  which  you 
are  sponsoring.  This  will  get  organized 
the  people  whom  you  cannot  get  to 
work  for  your  cause  directly.  Then, 
through  some  stratagem,  such  as 
through  control  of  its  leaders,  its  or- 
gans of  articulation  or  of  its  social 
relations,  you  get  it  to  form  a  coali- 
tion with  you  for  the  support  of 
some  'common  cause.'  For  example, 
wouldn't  it  be  a  slick  trick  if  the  fas- 
cists could  get  peace-loving  Americans 
organized  for  world  peace,  then  use 
their  peace  organizations  to  promote 
a  war  with  Russia  'to  make  the  world 
safe  for  peace'?  Are  they  attempting 
it?  Are  Americans  falling  for  it?  And 
how! 

To  gain  control  over  the  'morals'  of 
the  people,  it  is  essential  that  the 
'gestapo'  dominate  those  social  agen- 
cies which  are  closely  associated  with 
regulating  the  personal  lives  of  the 
people.  The  more  important  of  these 
agencies  are:  the  bureaus  of  censor- 
ship, the  organs  of  articulation  (includ- 
ing the  radio  stations,  the  publications, 
the- movies  and  the  lecture  platforms), 
the  law  enforcement  agencies,  the 
courts,  the  churches,  the  schools  and 
the  homes.  This  is  a  big  order,  but  not 
an  impossible  one. 


CONTROLLED  COMMUNICATION 

With  agents  in  key  positions  in  the 
offices  of  censorship  for  the  movies  and 
the  radio  and  in  the  postal  depart- 
ment, much  anti-fascist  propaganda  or 
information  can  be  halted  at  the 
source.  Then,  with  direct  control  over 
a  number  of  the  leading  organs  of 
articulation  (through  ownership,  or 
through  control  of  the  advertising), 
notably  radio  stations,  newspapers  and 
magazines,  much  positive  pro-fascist 
propaganda  can  be  put  out,  this  with 
the  aid  of  rabidly  pro-fascist  commen- 
tators,   columnists   and    lecturers. 

The  name  brands  on  the  churches 
which  serve  the  'gestapo'  are  not  im- 
portant, so  long  as  they  follow  the 
fascist  line  in  regard  to  morals  and  dc 
not  oppose  pro-fascist  politics  or  eco 


nomics.  In  regard  to  morals,  this  means, 
primarily,  a  regulation  of  the  appetites. 
Thus,  those  churches  which  are  most 
favored  are  those  which  have  as  part 
of  their  creed,  sex  taboos,  dietary  re- 
strictions, and  general  contempt  for 
hedonistic  pleasures.  This  helps  to  con- 
dition the  people  to  live  suppressed 
lives  and  to  accept  arbitrary  authority 
and  fixed  codes.  The  pay-off  to  the 
individual  for  this  subservience  is  a 
promise  of  bliss  (presumably  hedonis- 
tic) in  the  'hereafter';  and  the  punish- 
ment for  failure  to  accept  this  sub- 
servience is  'something  terrible  and  in- 
escapable.' The  objective  is  to  create 
in  you  such  hopes  and  fears  as  will 
impel  you  to  accept  the  'good  life,'  and 
to  be  intolerant  of  contrary  behavior  in 
others. 

Many  people  (evidently  a  majority 
of  Americans)  do  not  strictly  accept  a 
theistic  authority,  and  these  people 
must  be  appealed  to  in  other  ways  to 
adopt  the  moral  life.  Some  can  be  ap- 
proached by  the  rationalistic  method 
— persuaded  intellectually  that  the 
moral  life  is  the  most  practical  form  of 
behavior.  According  to  this  line  of 
argument,  if  you  do  not  accept  theistic 
authority  for  sex  taboos — they  espe- 
cially concentrate  on  sex — you  should 
follow  the  same  pattern  of  behavior  as 
if  you  did,  in  order  to  maintain  your 
position  of  'respect'  in  the  community. 
An  additional  argument  is  the  threat 
of  venereal  disease  (a  threat  that  could 
be  abolished  under  scientific  direction, 
but  which  is  not  abolished  under  the 
Price  System  for  various  reasons,  in- 
cluding its  convenience  as  a  moral 
club).  If  these  arguments  do  not  prove 
sufficient,  there  is  the  threat  of  legal 
retribution.  In  this  respect,  the  law  en- 
forcement agencies  and  the  courts  are 
only  too  eager  to  cooperate. 

There  are  extreme  examples  of 
criminal  misconduct  in  the  field  of  sex 
behavior  which  serve  as  the  basis  for 
laws  of  social  control.  But,  once  im- 
posed, these  laws  may  be  given  a 
broad  'interpretation'  which  will  in- 
clude behavior  which  only  a  fascist 
code  would  consider  as  criminal.  It  is 
remarkable  how  righteously  indignant 
and  moral  a  judge  or  an  editor  can  be- 
come when  he  is  cracking  down  on  a 
'moral  offender.' 

This  vicious  conditioning  in  the  fas- 
cist pattern  of  morals  (which,  incident- 
ally, the  fascist  leadership  is  not  ex- 
pected to  respect,  especially  in  pri- 
vate) is  part  of  the  training  received  in 
the  schools.    Here,  every  stratagem  in 


the  book  is  used  to  dissuade  the  young 
people  from  following  their  natural 
desires.  There  is  very  little  about  the 
treatment  of  sex  in  the  schools  that  is 
scientific  in  approach.  Although  the 
'failures'  in  this  system  of  conditioning 
are  many,  the  'successes'  are  surpris- 
ingly numerous.  The  'failures'  are  given 
further  treatment  in  the  form  of  public 
disgrace  and  embarrassment.  By  this 
means,  many  are  converted  back  into 
the  'good  life.'  The  hopeless  cases  are 
sent  to  the  advanced  crime  schools, 
otherwise  known  as  penal  institutions, 
or  they  are  recruited  into  the  brothels 
(patronized  by  the  successful  oligar- 
chy), or  they  are  exploited  for  what 
profit  can  be  derived  from  them. 

AGENTS  OF  THE  'GESTAPO' 

Offices  of  censorship  are  set  up  to 
keep  the  movies,  the  radio  and  the 
press  'clean.'  This  means  that  sex  must 
be  treated  as  something  indecent  and 
vulgar,  except  in  the  form  sanctified 
by  the  proper  ritual.  And,  providing 
the  ritual  has  been  observed,  positive 
sex  behavior  is  proper  and  respectable, 
no  matter  how  incompatible  and 
vicious  the  set-up  is  in  the  lives  of  the 
people  involved.  But,  should  you  want 
to  break  the  bonds  imposed  by  this 
marriage  ritual,  you  are  frowned  upon 
as  one  who  would  violate  the  sacred 
laws  of  God  and  man. 

So  thorough  is  the  moralistic  condi- 
tioning of  the  people,  that  the  majority 
of  them  who  become  settled  down  and 
established  in  their  communities  are 
easily  recruited  as  agents  of  the 
'gestapo.'  They  carry  this  conditioning 
process  into  their  homes  and  pass  it 
on  to  their  offspring.  Why  they  do  this 
is  vague  in  their  minds  and  difficult  for 
them  to  explain  when  they  are  pressed 
for  a  reason.  That  this  conditioned  be- 
havior is  contrary  to  natural  desires 
is  demonstrated  by  the  large  number 
of  people  who  break  from  its  shackles 
when  they  are  away  from  their  estab- 
lished environment.  (References: 
American  soldiers  of  World  Wars  I 
and  II;  traveling  salesmen;  men  attend- 
ing a  convention  in  a  distant  city;  girls 
working  at  jobs  away  from  home.) 

In  the  service  of  the  'gestapo'  is  that 
large  group  of  citizens  which  is  com- 
monly referred  to  as  The  Neighbors. 
The  Neighbors  are  ruthless  and  un- 
scrupulous spies  and  'policemen'  for 
the  'gestapo.'  They  keep  a  critical  eye 
on  everything  that  we  do,  and  if  any- 
thing is  the  least  bit  out  of  line,  the 
TALK!    The  nicer  the  neighborhood  is 
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supposed  to  be,  the  stricter  and  more 
vicious  is  this  form  of  regimentation. 
The  Neighbors  are  a  logical  product  of 
the  Price  System  environment.  Under 
this  system,  people  must  compete  with 
each  other  for  social  prestige.  Thus, 
your  neighbor  is  jealous  of  you  and  you 
are  jealous  of  him.  Both  of  you  are 
waiting  for  the  opportunity  to  do  the 
other  'dirt.'  The  'gestapo'  counts  on 
this,  so  you  become  its  willing  tools. 


'CHARITABLE'  PEOPLE 

The  Neighbors  are  charitable 
people;  that  is,  to  those  who  are  very 
much  less  fortunate  than  they.  When 
people  are  far  enough  below  you  in  the 
social  scale,  they  do  not  constitute  an 
immediate  threat  to  your  position,  so 
you  can  be  condescending  toward 
them  and  hand  out  a  few  crumbs.  It 
makes  you  feel  important  by  contrast. 
But,  would  you  give  your  social  peers  a 
break?  Never!  If,  however,  one  is 
really  high  up  in  the  social  oligarchy, 
and  maintains  a  certain  amount  of 
privacy  about  his  surreptitious  conduct, 
others  are  more  inclined  to  wink  at  it 
— "the  king  can  do  no  wrong.'' 

The  Neighbors  include  two  general 
prototypes,  the  Typical  American  Male 
and  the  Typical  American  Female. 
These  constitute  a  deadly  menace  to 
your  freedom  of  opportunity  and  ex- 
pression. They  set  the  standard  pat- 
terns that  are  to  be  duplicated  in  mass 
in  the  population.  They  constitute  the 
living  example  of  that  artificial,  re- 
stricted personality  which  the  'gestapo' 
defines  as  'proper  and  respectable.' 

Pressure  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
young  male  from  all  sides  to  conform 
to  a  pattern  of  behavior  that  will  tend 
to  make  him  into  a  Typical  American 
Male.  At  his  mother's  knee,  in  the 
schools,  in  the  homes  of  his  com- 
panions, in  the  movies,  in  the  books 
and  on  the  radio,  he  gets  the  propa- 
ganda that  is  to  condition  him  for  life 
in  the  service  of  the  'gestapo.'  He  is 
impelled  to  observe  the  accepted  sex 
taboos  and  dietary  restrictions,  to 
learn  the  accepted  social  graces,  to 
respect  the  authoritative  big-shots  of 
the  community,  to  look  down  upon  the 
less  skilled  'working  class,'  and  to 
swallow  the  prepared  'brain  food'  that 
is  to  constitute  nis  thinking  for  the  rest 
of  his  life. 

The  males  who  succumb  to  this  con- 
ditioning become  conceited,  stuffed- 
up  snobs.  They  feel  that  they  have 
arrived.'    The  Typical  American   Male 


feels  that  he  is  somebody,  and  that 
other  people  should  take  a  good  look 
at  him  as  something  to  emulate.  He 
adopts  the  'security  and  wisdom'  of  an 
institutionalized  set  and  thinks  he  is  a 
self-made  man.  That  he  is  of  no  great 
importance  to  anybody  but  himself  is 
indicated  by  the  wise  cracks  his 
'friends'  make  about  him  when  even- 
tually they  read  his,  obituary.  But,  be- 
ing important  to  himself,  he  does  many 
peculiar  things  to  impress  other  people 
with  his  stuffed-up  importance.  He 
tries  to  display  his  individuality  by 
dressing  according  to  the  set  style  for 
the  occasion.  This  no  doubt  gives  him 
all  the  individuality  of  a  soldier  in  the 
ranks.  His  'individuality'  is  further  ex- 
pressed in  the  conventional  type  of 
house  he  lives  in,  in  the  conventional 
type  of  carriage  or  car  that  he  drives, 
in  the  club  that  he  joins  and  in  the 
stereotyped  parlor  games  that  he 
plays.  He  also  participates  in  some 
standard  sport,  at  least  as  a  spectator 
or  as  an  'authority';  golf  is  a  favorite 
choice  of  those  who  can  afford  the 
time  and  the  money.  He  is  usually  a 
fluent  talker,  and  is  his  own  favorite 
subject  of  conversation.  He  is  careful 
not  to  let  himself  get  involved  in  any 
serious  discussion,  with  the  question- 
able exceptions  of  shop  talk,  politics, 
sports  and  personalities.  He  marries 
and  leads  a  fairly  'respectable'  life — 
at  least  in  his  home  territory. 

The  vigilance  and  strain  of  maintain- 
ing his  front  keeps  the  Typical  Ameri- 
can Male  in  a  state  of  fearful  uneasi- 
ness. He  sets  a  social  standard  for 
himself  and  his  family  to  live  up  to,  and 
is  ever  fearful  that  someone  will  make 
a  'slip.'  He  hates  a  scandal,  so  must 
maintain  the  proper  connections  and 
be  ever  ready  to  'grease'  the  right 
palms  in  order  to  keep  his  place  in  the 
community  seemingly  immaculate.  He 
is  a  part  of  the  'gestapo,'  and  as  such 
strives  to  keep  others  in  the  same 
narrow,  stuffy  pattern  of  life  that  he 
thinks  he  must  lead.  Perhaps,  he  fears 
that  independent  behavior  on  the  part 
of  someone  else  will  gain  that  person 
greater  social  recognition.  He  cannot 
stand  to  see  others  enjoying  personal 
freedoms  which  he  would  like  to  prac- 
tice himself,  but  does  not  dare  to — 
openly.  Anyone  who  does  not  conform 
is  some  sort  of  a  vagrant.  The  exact 
attitude  and  behavior  of  this  male 
animal  varies  with  different  economic 
levels,  but  in  basic  principle,  there  is 
not  much  change. 

Out  of  the  great  basic  variety  of 
interesting  individuality  that  makes  up 


America  s  womanhood,  there  emerges 
a  type  that  can  be  referred  to  as  the 
Typical  American  Female.  This  crea- 
ture is  the  product  of  the  Price  System 
environment,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
potent  arms  of  the  American  'gestapo.' 
She  receives  a  conditioning  even  more 
severe  than  that  of  the  male,  one  that 
tends  to  produce  a  stereotyped  be- 
havior and  personality.  Long  before 
this  female  reaches  maturity,  she  un- 
derstands that  she  must  catch  her  a 
male,  settle  him  down  in  a  house  and 
at  a  job,  and  compel  him  to  keep  her 
in  a  style  that  is  at  least  better  than 
what  her  mother  had  known.  The  ap- 
pearance and  personality  of  the  man 
may  be  given  some  attention,  but  his 
social  position  and  his  income  receive 
even  more  consideration. 


PRICE  SYSTEM  MATA  HARI 

The  male  is  to  provide  for  her,  go 
out  in  society  with  her,  and  be  instru- 
mental in  elevating  her  social  position. 
In  return,  she  may  even  love  and  re- 
spect him  after  a  fashion,  if  the  flow 
of  income  remains  steady,  if  he  is  not 
too  brazen  in  his  philanderings,  and  if 
he  doesn't  get  ideas  that  he  is  an  indi- 
vidual. If  he  has  responded  well  to  his 
conditioning  and  is  the  proper  kind 
of  a  stuffed  shirt,  there  will  probably 
be  a  certain  amount  of  surface  com- 
patibility between  the  two,  though 
they  must  be  very  boring  to  each  other 
most  of  the  time.  Should  the  man, 
however,  try  to  be  an  individual,  should 
he  get  an  idea  that  does  not  conform 
to  the  pattern  favored  by  the  'ges- 
tapo,' or  should  he  get  intensely  inter- 
ested in  anything,  or  even  appear  to  be 
getting  some  enjoyment  out  of  life, 
that  is  too  much  for  this  female  to  take. 
She  figuratively,  if  not  literally,  grasps 
him  firmly  by  the  ear  and  rudely  swings 
him  back  into  line.  She  assumes  the 
role  of  an  arbitrary  authority  over  the 
personal  life  of  her  male.  She  also 
keeps  a  critical  eye  on  other  males  in 
the  vicinity,  just  in  case  any  should  get 
the  idea  that  he  would  like  to  serve  as 
a  'bad'  example. 

So  thorough  is  this  vicious  form  of 
conditioning  that  the  man  is  lucky  who 
can  find  a  female  companion  who  is 
willing  to  go  along  with  him  in  an 
experiment  in  exalted  living.  En  rap- 
port is  an  experience  that  the  Typical 
American  Female  knows  little  about. 
This  Typical  Female  is  the  true  Mata 
Hari  of  the  Price  System.  She  despises 
other    women    who    do    not    conform, 
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especially  those  who  are  able  and  will- 
ing to  seduce  the  men-folk  with  de- 
lights which  they  cannot  get  at  home. 
She  also  despises  the  men  who  do  not 
come  into  line  and  rigidly  adopt  the 
regimentation  which  the  'gestapo' 
seeks  to  impose  upon  them  (with,  per- 
haps,  private  exceptions). 

This  is  not  intended  to  constitute  an 
indictment  of  all  examples  of  American 
womanhood.  But,  it  does  apply  to  an 
alarming  proportion  of  them  in  one 
degree  or  another. 


'FREE"  ENTERPRISE 

In  the  field  of  economics,  fascism 
masquerades  in  this  country  under  the 
name  of  free  enterprise  or  as  private 
enterprise.  A  more  accurate  name 
would  be  corporate,  cartel  enterprise. 
This  is  the  consolidation  of  enterprise 
and  wealth  into  fewer  and  fewer  hands, 
with  the  final  mergence  of  the  great 
enterprises  into  cartels,  which  would 
then  have  monopoly  control  over  the 
economic  lives  of  the  people.  The 
'gestapo'  works  to  further  and  protect 
this  form  of  economy  in  the  interest  of 
developing  fascism.  The  schools  con- 
dition the  children  to  honor  and  admire 
this  type  of  economy.  It  is  the  type 
that  is  praised  on  the  radio,  in  the  news- 
papers, in  the  magazine  editorials  and 
by  the  favored  speakers,  but  always  in 
a  disguised  and  sentimentalized  form. 
The  gestapo'  has  its  ears  open  for  any 
comment  that  might  be  contrary  to  the 
idea  of  corporate  enterprise.  Any  such 
comment  is  immediately  branded 
'communistic,'  and  the  person  who 
makes  it  is  due  for  discipline.  One's 
employer  is  likely  to  be  an  agent  of  the 
gestapo'  and  will  use  his  'influence'  to 
keep  his  employe  in  line.  The  Neigh- 
bors will  be  called  upon  to  do  their 
part  in  the  service  of  the  'gestapo'  to 
dissuade  such  a  dissenter  from  his  anti- 
fascist tendencies. 

When  it  comes  to  government,  the 
gestapo'  favors  that  form  which  is 
approved  by,  and  which  operates  in  the 
interest  of,  big  business.  In  America, 
the  Republican  Party  comes  closest  to 
the  fascist  ideal,  but  the  Democratic 
Party  is  not  far  behind.  Both  of  them 
are  well  loaded  with  agents  of  the 
gestapo'  to  make  sure  that  the  candi- 
dates and  voters  do  not  go  astray. 
Our  form  of  government  is  called  de- 
mocracy; technically,  it  is  a  republic; 
actually,  it  is  controlled  by  corporate, 
cartel  enterprise.  It  is  structurally  close 
to  fascism,   and  could   very  easily  be- 


come truly  fascist  if  the  proper  condi- 
tions were  present.  Everyone  is  being 
brought  into  line  by  the  'gestapo'  to 
support  this  government  of,  by  and 
for  corporate  enterprise.  Even  the 
labor  unions  are  being  put  under  pres- 
sure to  eliminate  their  'communist 
agitators.'  The  institutions  of  higher 
education  are  especially  vigilant  to 
keep  'leftist  elements'  out  of  their 
ranks.  In  the  lower  grades,  school  prin- 
cipalships  are  open  only  to  'conform- 
ists.' 

One  might  suppose  that  with  this 
widespread  gestapo'  and  its  other 
advantages,  fascism  would  be  a  cinch 
to  win.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  Fascism 
has  an  uphill  fight  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  and  especially  on  this  Continent. 
The  recent  war  waged  by  fascism  was 
so  dirty,  so  cruel  and  so  devastating 
that  many  people  who  would  otherwise 
be  inclined  to  favor  fascism  are  turned 
against  it.  Even  with  heavy  bribes  and 
with  armed  occupation,  those  count- 
ries that  are  still  fascist  in  political 
structure  are  not  securely  'converted.' 
Other  countries  are  turning  to  'com- 
munism' which,  besides  being  anti- 
fascist, has  the  additional  prestige  of 
having  been  victorious  in  the  war. 

The  principle  threat  in  the  world  to 
fascism,  however,  is  the  threat  of 
abundance  on  the  North  American 
Continent.  How  could  you  possibly 
have  fascism  and  abundance  at  the 
same  time?  The  economic  tool  of  fas- 
cism, the  Price  System,  is  failing  to 
serve  it  well  on  this  Continent.  In  spite 
of  frantic  efforts  to  curtail,  destroy 
and  export  our  growing  abundance,  in- 
creasing technology  is  making  a  real 
abundance  all  the  more  certain.  This 
threat  has  the  'gestapo'  shivering  in  its 
boots.  If  abundance  is  permitted  to 
appear,  it  means  that  everything  of  the 
past  is  turned  around.  It  means  the 
abolition  of  all  the  concepts  of  poverty, 
toil  and  economic  insecurity.  It  be- 
comes impossible  to  regiment  people 
along  arbitrary  lines  of  behavior  con- 
trary to  their  natural  desires.  The  tools 
and  weapons  of  the  'gestapo'  become 
useless  and  fascism  becomes  forever 
impotent.  Under  abundance,  the  pri- 
vate lives  of  people  will  become  their 
own  private  affairs,  and  they  can  thumb 
their  noses  at  anyone  who  pretends  to 
interfere.  That  is  why  fascism  is  so 
desperate  in  its  propaganda  campaign 
today.  It  fears  abundance  above  all 
else. 

In  addition  to  this  disadvantage, 
fascism  is  in  a  confused  state  in 
America.     It  is  divided   into   numerous 


factions,  each  seeking  to  gain  more 
advantage  for  itself.  Further,  fascism, 
is  not  fooling  everybody;  most  of  all 
it  is  not  fooling  the  Technocrats.  Thus 
it  is  having  a  difficult  time  in  promot- 
ing the  major  parts  of  its  strategy  and 
in  achieving  its  objectives.  Events  on 
this  Continent  are  against  fascism  and 
it  is  headed  for  trouble  in  spite  of  its 
superb  advantages.  Its  defeat  is  not 
yet  assured,  however;  it  may  still  trick 
the  American  people  into  selling  out 
their  heritage  on  the  theater  of  World 
War  III,  or  in  the  market  of  a  One 
World  swindle.  But,  a  relatively  small 
number  of  socially  conscious  Ameri- 
cans, closely  organized  and  function- 
ally efficient,  can,  with  the  march  of 
events  on  their  side,  win  abundance 
for  America.  That  is  the  position  and 
the    social    objective    of   Technocracy. 

The  real  showdown  is  near  at  hand, 
the  showdown  between  the  scarcity  of 
the  Price  System  and  fascism  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  abundance  of  tech- 
nology and  functional  control  on  the 
other.  The  outcome  will  be  either 
Technocracy  or  chaos  on  this  Conti- 
nent. Technocracy  is  the  only  social 
blueprint  that  is  designed  to  operate 
a  society  under  conditions  of  abund- 
ance. No  other  design  is  available.  In 
the  event  of  the  failure  of  the  Price 
System  in  the  face  of  abundance, 
chaos  is  the  only  other  predictable 
probability.  Chaos  would  likely  be  fol- 
lowed by  some  low  order  of  fascist  or 
communist  control. 

Other  than  a  physical  abundance, 
the  reward  of  victory  on  this  Continent 
will  be  the  abolition  of  fascism  and  of 
its  'gestapo.'  It  will  mean  the  greatest 
personal  freedom  for  a  population 
that  has  ever  been  known;  and  human 
desires  will  have  the  widest  expression 
that  is  possible  to  be  attained  by  any 
people.  Contrast  this  real  possibility 
with  the  conditions  known  to  prevail 
under  fascism,  and  make  a  choice.  We 
are  not  afraid  of  the  choice  you  will 
make.  The  only  danger  is  that  you  will 
dilly-dally  about  making  any  choice — 
until  it  is  too  late. 

— Wilton  'vie 

/      /      / 

"I  have  never  thought  much  of  the 
courage  of  a  lion  tamer.  Inside  the 
cage  he  is,  at  least,  safe  from  other 
men.  There  is  not  much  harm  in  a  lion. 
He  has  no  ideals,  no  religion,  no  poli- 
tics, no  chivalry,  no  gentility;  in  short, 
no  reason  for  destroying  anything  he 
does  not  want  to  eat." 

— George  Bernard  Shaw. 
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NEWS  ITEMS  OF  SIGNIFICANCE 
QUOTED  FROM  THE  NATION'S  PRESS 


Compiled   by  Roy  Gilbert, 

Research  Department,  The  TECHNOCRAT 


Within  two  months  after  the  Black  Building  at  Fourth  and 
Hill  streets  [Los  Angeles]  was  bought  for  $350,000,  it  was 
leased  to  the  state  for  10  years  at  $  1 .642,520,  the  Examiner 
discovered  today. 

— Los  Angeles  Examiner,  January  15,  1947. 


A  Senate  Military  Affairs  Subcommittee  has  charged  that 
the  War  Assets  Administration  is  indulging  in  monopolistic 
practices  in  disposing  of  $35,000,000,000  in  surplus  Govern- 
ment property. 

.  .  .  the  committee  said:  "To  date,  the  results  accom- 
plished by  the  War  Assets  Administration  in  the  disposal  of 
real  property  indicate  that  the  anti-monopoly  objectives  of 
the  act  are  largely  paid  lip  service  only." 

— PM,  January  13,  1947. 


There  are  approximately  140  million  U.  S.  inhabitants, 
men,  women  and  children.  Dividing  that  number  into  the 
President's  estimate  on  next  year's  government  expenses 
gives  the  per  capita  outlay  by  the  government.  It  figures 
out  to  $268. 

On  this  per  capita  basis,  next  year's  government  budget 
breaks  down  like  this — all  figures  being  in  round-number  ap- 
proximations, to  make  easier  reading  and  understanding. 

For  the  Army  and  Navy,  $80.  For  aid  to  vets,  $52.  For  the 
conduct  of  international  affairs  and  the  making  of  interna- 
tional loans,  $25.  For  old  age  retirement,  social  security  and 
health  services,  $12.  To  improve  the  housing  situation,  $4. 
For  education  and  research,  60  cents.  For  aid  to  agriculture, 
$10.  For  natural  resources,  including  atomic  research,  $8. 
For  aid  to  transportation  and  communication,  $11.  To  aid 
business,  $3.  To  improve  labor  relations,  80  cents.  For  gen- 
eral government,  $10.  For  interest  on  debts,  $36.  For  Treas- 
ury tax  refunds,  $14.    Reserve  for  contingencies,  20  cents. 

— Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  January  22,  1947. 


A  drop  of  "at  least"  25  per  cent  in  food  prices  and  a 
"sharp  decline"  in  business  activity  in  1947  was  predicted 
by  A.  W.  Zelomek,  New  York  economist  for  68  department 
stores,  in  a  speech  before  the  National-American  Wholesale 
Grocers  Association,  at  Atlantic  City. 

— PM,  January  22,  1947. 

For  some  350  of  the  faithful,  University  of  California's 
annual  Alumni  Institute  is  a  red-letter  event.  Perhaps  the 
most  eagerly  anticipated  of  the  speakers  is  Dr.  Ira  B.  Cross, 
economics   professor. 

As  he  took  the  platform  Saturday  he  said,  smiling,  "Here 
comes  that  doleful  prophet  again."  Then,  quietly  and  con- 
vincingly, he  let  them  have  it. 

At  the  1946  Institute,  he  reminded  the  audience,  he  pre- 
dicted a  depression  in    1949.  Saturday  he  revised   his  fore- 


cast— the  depression  will  hit  by   1948  or  possibly  by  the  end 
of  this  year. 

Basis  of  his  belief  was  a  survey  by  a  conservative  business 
publication  to  get  the  facts  on  the  notion  that  the  people 
were  waiting,  money  in  hand,  to  buy  scarce  articles.  The 
study  showed  that  20  per  cent  of  the  people  have  70  per 
cent  of  the  buying  power,  that  50  per  cent  of  the  people 
have  only  3  per  cent  of  the  buying  power.  These  figures,  he 
said,  are  the  reasons  prices  already  are  dropping.  They'll  go 
up  again,  he  predicted,  then  blooey. 

— Matt  Weinstock  in  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  January  15,  1947. 

.  .  .  because  of  immediate  problems  facing  the  market, 
the  public  almost  has  forgotten  that  a  serious  recession  has 
been  predicted  for  this  year. 

Because  some  economists  have  made  bad  guesses  during 
the  past  year,  there  is  a  general  disposition  to  discount  their 
predictions. 

This  is  wrong.  These  men,  even  though  sometimes  mis- 
taken, have  the  best  conception  of  conditions  as  they  exist 
and  as  to  what  is  to  come. 

Therefore  when  16  of  18  topflight  economists  meeting  to 
consider  the  business  outlook  predict  there  will  be  a  recession 
this  vear,  the  warning  should  not  be  disregarded,  particu- 
larly when  the  two  who  did  not  anticipate  a  recession  were 
non-committal. 

— J.  W.  Ward  in  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  January  14,  I947. 

Now  Eugene  Meyer  says  he  quit  the  job  of  being  World 
Bank  head  because  he  thinks  the  idea  is  unsound  and  is 
afraid  of  a  terrific  crash,  worse  than  the  one  that  brought 
about  the  other  depression. 

— Canadian  Social  Crediter,  January  9,  1947. 


Commercial  and  industrial  failures  rose  sharply  to  5  I ,  the 
highest  weekly  total  since  August,  1943,  in  the  week  ended 
January   16,  Dun  and  Bradstreet  reported  today. 

— Los  Angeles  Examiner,  January  22,   1947. 

Federal  economists  now  have  joined  in  with  other  top- 
flight business  prophets  in  predicting  that  this  year  will  be 
one  of  lowering  prices,  declining  profits  and  increasing  un- 
employment. 

Peak  prices,  they  assert,  already  have  been  seen  and  many 
commodities  are  on  the  downward  trend.  As  a  result,  a  de- 
cline of  from  5  to  8  per  cent  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  cost  of 
living  index  is  anticipated  before  the  year's  end. 

Employment  appears  to  have  passed  its  peak.  The  De- 
cember report  of  the  Census  Bureau  showed  a  decrease  of 
700,000  in  total  employment  from  November.  Consumers' 
savings  have  shrunk,  it  is  reported,  and  the  supply  of  goods 
and  services  now  are  more  nearly  in  balance  with  demand. 

— J.  W.  Ward  in  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  January  25,  1947. 
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Albert  W.  R.  Thiel,  Los  Angeles  scientist  .  .  .  told  Kiwanis 
Club  members  at  the  Biltmore  of  the  possible  peacetime 
applications  of  atomic  energy. 

"Within  one  to  ten  years,"  Thiel  said,  "a  new  method  of 
obtaining  atomic  energy  will  be  perfected,  much  cheaper 
than  the  present  method  of  using  uranium  or  plutonium." 

By  converting  hydrogen  atoms  into  helium  and  then  re- 
versing the  process,  cheap  atomic  energy  could  be  obtained 
to  drive  autos,  manufacture  plastic  cars  and  heat  vast  out- 
door spaces,  the  scientist  predicted.  .  .  . 

Another  use  for  atomic  power,  which  has  already  been 
tried  on  a  test  scale  with  phosphorus  made  radioactive  in 
a  uranium  pile,  is  radioactive  fertilizer  to  improve  growth 
of  crops. 

"In  tests,  radioactive  fertilizer  has  increased  tomato  yields 
by  40  per  cent,"  Thiel  said.  "If  the  world  food  production 
were  proportionately  increased,  there  would  be  no  need  for 
war." 

— Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  February  6,  1947. 

•  •       • 

Radar  'sight'  for  blind  persons  was  forecast  as  a  prob- 
ability here  yesterday  by  Dr.  Phillips  Thomas,  Westingnouse 
Electric  Corporation  research  engineer. 

Dr.  Thomas  spoke  to  the  Electric  Club  at  the  Biltmore 
Hotel. 

"Experiments  are  being  conducted  to  supply  the  blind 
with  radar  impressions,  which  will  serve  as  a  substitute  for 
sight,"  he  said. 

— Los  Angeles  Examiner,  January  14,  1947. 

•  •       • 

This  may  be  one  of  the  most  important  news  items  in  the 
paper:  Physicians  at  Stanford  University,  California,  declare 
they  have  isolated  polio  virus  at  least  80  per  cent  pure.  This, 
it  is  said,  opens  the  door  to  experimentation  looking  to  the 
development  of  an  impurities-free  vaccine  for  use  against 
infantile  paralysis. 

— Labor,  January  18,  1947. 

There  will  be  some  progress  to  report  in  Winnipeg  next 
week  when  National  Research  Council  experts  bring  their 
famous  continuous  process  'Fritz'  butter  making  machine 
to  the  Manitoba  capital  for  demonstration  purposes. 

Since  the  machine  has  been  on  test  in  an  Ottawa  dairy, 
butter  has  been  turned  out  for  a  short  time  at  the  rate  of 
1,100  lbs.  an  hour. 

— Financial  Post,  Toronto,  January  18,  1947. 

•  •       • 

Senator  Alexander  Wiley  (Rep.,  Wis.)  warned  today  that 
the  oft-predicted  business  recession  might  well  become  a 
reality  unless  Congress  promptly  outlaws  the  flood  of  portal 
pay  suits. 

"These  portal-to-portal  suits  make  that  recession  more  and 
more  possible,"  Wiley  told  a  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommit- 
tee. "Time  is  working  against  us.  We  must  act  now  on  legis- 
lation to  curb  this  spreading  fear  that  is  paralyzing  all  in- 
dustry." 

— Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  January  27,  1947. 

•  •       • 

Tenants  can  "starve  or  die"  as  far  as  Senator  Homer 
Capehart  (Rep.,  Ind.)  is  concerned. 

Capehart  insisted  at  Senate  committee  hearings  yester- 
day that  rent  control  should  be  strictly  under  State  jurisdic- 
tion. 


Senator  Charles  W.  Tobey  (Rep.,  N.  H.)  said  that  sounded 
like  a  philosophy  of  "sink  or  swim,  starve  or  die"  for  tenants. 

"That's  right,"  Capehart  said.  "That's  as  it  should  be." 

Capehart  feels  differently  about  protection  for  private 
enterprise.  In  recent  support  of  his  bill  to  outlaw  portal-t6- 
portal  pay  suits,  he  charged  that  retroactive  pay  claims 
threatened  "the  very  existence  of  thousands  of  business  and 
industrial  units." 

At  the  last  session,  Capehart  headed  the  GOP  attack  on 
OPA  and  worked  to  emasculate  the  veterans  emergency 
housing  program. 

— PM,  January  31,  1947. 

•  •       • 

While  general  attention  centers  on  the  battle  in  Wash- 
ington, at  least  four  states  are  drafting  legislation  to  ban 
the  closed  shops  and  similar  bills  are  expected  to  be  intro- 
duced in  three  others. 

In  addition,  bans  against  the  closed  shop  already  have 
been  approved  as  constitutional  amendments  in  Nebraska, 
South  Dakota,  Arizona,  Florida  and  Arkansas. 

—PM,  January  14.1947. 

•  •       • 

Treasury  Secretary  Snyder  ruled  today  that  employers  hit 
by  portal  to  portal  back  pay  verdicts  may  apply  for  tax  re- 
funds for  the  period  on  which  the  suits  are  based. 

The  Treasury  head  also  announced  that  workers  receiving 
awards  under  the  suits  would  be  subject  to  taxes  on  the 
money  for  the  year  or  years  covered  by  the  court  rulings. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  corporation  taxes  through  1945 
were  considerably  higher  than  at  present.  This  would  also 
mean  higher  refunds  than  if  the  taxes  were  deducted  under 
the  present  scale. 

— Los  Angeles  Examiner,  January  23,   1947. 


Still  undefeated  is  the  enemy  which  killed  430,000  babies 
in  the  U.S.  during  World  War  II,  Katherine  Lenroot,  chief 
of  the  Labor  Department's  Chifdren's  Bureau,  warned  last 
week.  The  enemy  which  caused  this  tragic  toll — "nearly  twice 
the  number  of  men  killed  in  action" — is  inadequate  medical 
and  hospital  care,  she  told  the  Women's  Patriotic  Conference 
on  National  Defense. 

— The  Progressive,  February  3,  1947. 


A  woman  advertised  one  of  her  eyes  for  sale  today  in  the 
hope  she  could  use  the  money  to  buy  a  farm  and  make  a 
better  home  for  her  husband  and  five  children. 

The  woman,  who  asked  that  her  name  be  withheld,  placed 
a  classified  ad  in  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal  offering  "to 
sacrifice  one  of  my  eyes  to  anyone  who  is  financially  fixed 
to  pay  for  it." 

Although  both  she  and  her  husband  are  working,  the 
woman  said  her  children  were  undernourished,  cold  and 
poorly  clothed. 

— The  New  Republic,  January  20,  1947. 

•  •  • 

'  In  the  name  of  free  enterprise,  the  medical  societies  of 
some  fifteen  states  have  induced  their  legislatures  to  pass 
laws  which  would  prevent  anyone  but  physicians  from  forming 
medical  insurance  plans.  In  the  name  of  free  enterprise — 
freedom  for  whom? 

— Federation  News,  February  I,  1947. 
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Agriculture  Department  is  authorizing  farmers  to  dump 
all  low-grade  and  deteriorating  potatoes  stored  under  Gov- 
ernment price-supported  loans. 

The  aim,  it  is  said,  is  to  help  the  farmers  get  rid  of  a  re- 
maining 45,000,000-bushel  surplus  from  last  year's  record 
crop. 

The  agency  indicated  that  at  least  20,000,000  bushels  will 
be  lost  through  dumping.    .    .    . 

Growers  will  receive  full  compensation  from  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  dumped  potatoes  in  line  with  90  per  cent  of  the 
parity  price  of  potatoes. 

Secretary  Anderson  has  told  Congress  that  the  depart- 
ment will  lose  about  $80,000,000  on  the  entire  surplus. 

— Los  Angeles  Examiner,  January  24,  1947. 

•  ■      •       • 

The  'little  red  hen'  is  laying  up  trouble  for  Department  of 
Agriculture  officials  charged  with  responsibility  for  prevent- 
ing a  break  in  farm  prices. 

It  is  up  to  them  to  dispose  of  billions  of  surplus  eggs  that 
are  pouring  out  from  hen-houses  all  over  the  land,  produc- 
tion having  been  increased  by  mild  winter  weather. 

Prices  have  been  steadily  dropping — from  59  cents  in  No- 
vember to  35  cents — the  support  price — at  Chicago  this 
week.  If  the  price  goes  lower,  as  is  expected,  Uncle  Sam 
will  have  to  step  in  and  remove  the  surplus.  The  cost,  it  is 
estimated,  may  run  high  into  the  millions. 

— Labor,  February  I,  1947. 

•  •       • 

In  late  1945  the  Department  of  Agriculture  attempted  to 
hold  down  the  1946  potato  crop — a  surplus  production  al- 
ready was  feared — by  holding  down  acreage.  But  the  goals 
were  set  on  an  estimated  production  of  124  bushels  per  acre. 
The  1946  production  was  184  bushels  to  the  acre. 

To  meet  this  situation  for  1947,  Secretary  Anderson  said, 
the  department  intends  to  decrease  acreage  still  more,  make 
quotas  for  all  growers,  and  guarantee  support  prices  only 
for  growers  who  stay  within  their  quotas. 

— Senator  Arthur  Capper  in  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  January  28,  1947. 


Proposal  to  distribute  the  world's  food  surpluses  at  cut- 
rate  prices  to  needy  countries  was  outlined  today  in  a  United 
Nations  report. 

.  .  .  Forecasting  over-productivity  as  nation  after  nation 
rallies  from  the  ruins  of  war,  the  report  said: 

"If  nothing  more  is  done  to  absorb  the  infinitely  greater 
production  which  our  efforts  in  World  War  II  have  stimu- 
lated, we  may  find  ourselves  heading  for  a  greater  disaster 
than  in   1929." 

— Los  Angeles  Examiner,  January  25,  1947. 


In  British  Columbia  and  the  Maritimes,  there  are  three 
applicants  for  every  job  vacancy.  In  other  words,  if  you're 
out  of  a  job  there  now,  your  chances  in  landing  it  are  one 
out  of  three. 

— Canadian  Social  Creditor,  January  9,  1947. 


Erskine  Richmond  hadn't  wanted  to  make  the  choice  be- 
tween teaching  school  and  digging  coal.  Unable  to  meet 
expenses  with  his  salary  as  principal  of  a  two-room  West 
Virginia  school,  he  decided  to  work  an  extra  eight  hours  a 
day — in  the  coal  pits.  The  Raleigh  County  school  board, 
contending  that  the  teacher-miner  was  neglecting  his  class- 


room duties,  suspended  him.  Last  week,  after  searching  un- 
successfully for  a  replacement  teacher,  the  board  invited 
Richmond  to  take  his  $l78-a-month  teaching  job  back.  Giv- 
ing the  board — and  other  public  officials  throughout  the 
nation  who  put  such  a  low  price  tag  on  our  children's  future 
that  teachers  are  forced  to  take  on  spare-time  jobs — some- 
thing to  think  about,  Richmond  said  he  would  stay  in  the 
pits,  full  time.  "I  can  make  almost  twice  as  much  mining  coal 
as  teaching  school"  and,  in  addition,  would  "realize  the 
benefits  of  hospitalization  and  vacation  with  pay,"  he  de- 
clared. 

—The  Progressive,  February  3,  1947. 

To  what  extent  have  privation-suffering  Europeans  bene- 
fited from  the  contributions  of  clothing  by  kind-hearted 
Americans? 

The  question  was  raised  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Milton 
R.  Young  (Rep.,  N.D.),  who  disclosed  that  a  constituent  had 
donated  a  dress  to  a  European  relief  fund  and  that  it  later 
turned  up  in  an  order  of  100  second-hand  dresses  purchased 
by  another  North  Dakota  woman  from  a  Chicago  dealer. 

Officials  of  the  UNRRA  who  had  charge  of  the  distribution 
of  contributions,  'passed  the  buck'  to  local  committees, 
which  collected  donations. 

— Labor,  January  25,  1947. 

•       •       • 

Of  course,  the  fact  that  the  Democrats  are  no  longer  in 
power  won't  make  any  material  difference  to  the  average 
citizen.  It's  just  that  now  we'll  have  a  different  kind  of  con- 
fusion. 

Still,  as  the  eightieth  Congress  convenes,  one  cannot  but 
take  assurance  in  the  fact  that  this  great  nation  of  ours  has 
already  survived  seventy-nine. 

— Cincinnati  Post,  January  3,  1947. 


Manufacturers  of  both  clothing  and  furniture  revealed  this 
week  that  their  new  merchandise  will  be  marked  up  as  much 
as  20  per  cent  above  1 946  s  records. 

At  the  same  time  building  trade  experts  reveal  that  the 
upward  spiral  started  in  costs  of  homes  by  removal  of  ceilings 
points  soon  to  a  price  tag  of  $  I  2,500  on  one-family  dwellings 
recently  $10,000— or  $6,000  in  1935-39. 

— PM,  January  10,  1947. 

America's  possession  of  the  atomic  bomb  makes  it  the 
most  awe-inspiring  military  power  the  world  has  even  seen, 
former  Governor  Alf  M.  Landon  said  tonight.  He  gave  the 
free  competitive  system  of  the  country  credit  for  winning 
World  War  II. 

Speaking  here  [Minneapolis,  Minn.]  before  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Republican  presidential  nomi- 
nee of  1936  .  .  .  urged  a  review  of  the  record  of  American 
achievements  in  the  war. 

"I  am  prepared,"  he  said,  "to  give  Russia  credit  for  its  part 
in  the  war.  At  the  same  time  I  want  to  pay  the  fullest  tribute 
to  the  gallantry  of  our  own  armed  forces,  and  the  herculean 
accomplishments  which  our  capitalist  system  made  possible. 

"Let  us  make  every  American  sure  in  the  knowledge  that 
our  strength  derives  not  from  Communism,  not  from  Fascism, 
not  from  Nazism,  not  from  Socialism,  not  from  any  totali- 
tarian system,  but  from  a  mighty  free  competitive  system,  a 
republicanism  which  we  have  chosen  to  call  democracy." 

— Los  Angeles  Examiner,  January  15,  1947. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American 
social  movement  with  a  North  American 
program  which  has  become  widespread  on 
this  Continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with 
any  other  organization,  group  or  association 
either  in  America  or  elsewhere.  The  basic 
unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section 
consisting  of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred.  It  is  not  a 
commercial  organization  or  a  political  party; 
it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowments 
and  has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported 
entirely  by  the  dues  and  donations  of  its 
own  members.  The  widespread  membership 
activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed  vol- 
untarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses 
are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff 
receives  subsistence  allowances.  The  annual 
dues  are  $6.00  which  are  paid  by  the  mem- 
ber to  his  local  Section.  Members  wear  the 
chromium  and  vermilion  insignia  of  Tech- 
nocracy— the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic 
symbol  signifying  balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
1918-19 19  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econo- 
mists that  became  known  in  1920  as  the 
Technical  Alliance — a  .research  organization. 
In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non-profit, 
non-political,  non-sectarian  membership  or- 
ganization. In  1934  Howard  Scott,  Director- 
in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental  lecture 
tour  which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  pres- 
ent Continent-wide  membership  organiza- 
tion. Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown 
steadily  without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses,  or  rebirths.  This  is  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally 
'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in 
1942  when  it  made  the  tremendous  'dis- 
covery' that  Technocracy  had  been  reborn 
suddenly  full-fledged  with  all  its  members, 
headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swingl 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  almost  every  State  and  in  every 
province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition  then 
are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama, 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other  places 
with  the  Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  glad  to  travel  many  miles  to 
discuss  Technocracy's  Program  with  any  in- 
terested people  and  Continental  Headquar- 
ters will  be  pleased  to  inform  any  one  of  the 
location  of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  mem- 
bership is  a  composite  of  all  the  occupa- 
tions, economic  levels,  races  and  religions 
which  make  up  this  Continent.  Membership 
is  open  only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens 
and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By  politi- 
cians is  meant  those  holding  elective  politi- 
cal office  or  active  office  in  any  political 
party.)  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — 
so  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  American — 
you  are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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Presenting  an  analysis  of  news  items  gleaned  from  the  public  press 
indicating  North  America's  need  for  planned  direction  and  outlin- 
ing Technocracy's  design  for  victory  over  fascism,  poverty  and 
insecurity  on  this  Continent.       f 


Pamphlets 
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issues;  $1.00  for  6  issues. 

Technocracy,  1 55  East  44th  St.,  New  York  1 7, 
N.  Y.,   15  cents;  no  subscriptions. 
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■ 


TECHNOCRACY  proves  in  theory  what  in   practice   it  will   provide — 
abundance.   It  points  to  the  great  tour-lane   highway  into  the  future, 
which  man  has  constructed  but  which  he  refuses  to  use,  and  says:  "Why 
do  you  bump  over  detours  of  depression  and  debt  and  political  revolution 
and  fascism  and  war,  when  you  might  drive  the  supercharged  car  of  Tech- 
nocracy into  the  future  that  is  already  here?    See  the  road  is  built!" 

If  humanity  is  not  merely  to  endure  in  retrogression  but  to  continue  in 
living  growth,  that  question  must  be  answered  by  obeying  it.  And  it  will 
be  obeyed.  Human  need  is  a  passenger  that  will  not  consent  forever  to  be 
jolted  into  the  deeper  ruts  and  muddier  by-ways;  the  driver  will  have  to 
relinquish  the  wheel  if  he  refuses,  through  ignorance  or  design,  to  take  the 
obvious  road.  Abundance  is  here;  the  mastery  of  abundance  must  come. 

— E.  Merrill  Rcot  in  'The  Culture  of  Abundance.' 
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"First  a  shiver,  and  then  a  thrill. 
Then  something  decidedly 
Lib  a  spill." 


A  .THOUGH  warnings  of  approaching  disaster  are  apparent  at  every  turn,  the  upholders  of  the 
status  quo  cling  tenaciously  to  the  tottering  Price  System.  Not  alone  in  the  attempt  to  maintain 
this  outmoded  method  of  social  operation  are  the  so-called  'big  shots'- — the  industrialists,  the 
financiers  and  those  others  whose  annual  incomes  run  into  six  figures  or  more.  No,  indeed!  The  underfed 
laborer,  the  miseducated  'wise  guy,'  the  white  collar  worker  and  all  other  Americans  who  accept  things 
as  they  are,  are  guilty  of  upholding  the  poverty,  the  worry,  the  crime,  the  disease,  the  toil  and  the 
corruption  which  the  Price  System  spawns. 

North  Americans  have  a  choice  of  vehicles  for  their  journey  into  the  future:  the  'wonderful  one-hoss 
Price  System,'  which  will  carry  us  down  the  bumpy,  muddy  road  to  complete  collapse  and  chaos;  or  the 
streamlined  scientific  method  of  social  operation  which  will  take  us  to  abundance  and  security. 

If  we  choose  chaos,  that  is,  if  we  stick  to  the  status  quo,  then  we  will  deserve  just  what  we  get — 
social  oblivion.  But  if  we  have  the  courage  to  choose  the  way  of  science,  we  will  become  the  heroes  in 
the  battle  of  the  peace.  We  will  be  the  pioneers  in  the  first  major  social  change  in  history.  Is  this  gen- 
eration of  Americans  courageous  enough  to  change  the  tide  of  civilization,  or  are  we  afraid  of 
abundance? 
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War  Around  the  Corner 


Wars  and  depressions  are  for  those  Americans  who  worship  the  Price  System  above 
all  else;  for  those  who  have  aspirations  to  be  fascistic  big-shots;  tor  those  who 
are  too  lazy  or  stupid  to  help  themselves  to  anything  better.  Where  do  you  stand? 


THE  year  1945  saw  the  major  con- 
flicts of  the  most  devastating  war 
in  history  come  to  a  close.  Its  cost 
can  never  be  computed  accurately. 
Many  millions  of  people,  military  and 
civilian,  were  killed  and  maimed.  Vast 
amounts  of  irreplaceable  resources 
were  squandered,  never  to  be  re- 
gained. Large  areas  of  land  were  over- 
run, with  the  people  and  social  in- 
stitutions destroyed,  disrupted  or  im- 
poverished. At  the  same  time,  sig- 
nificant technological  advances  were 
made  in  the  major  surviving  nations, 
and  there  was  unprecedented  indus- 
trialization of  'colonial'  nations.  The 
armies  of  fascism  were  defeated  and 
dismembered.  This  cannot  all  be  treat- 
ed as  a  mere  historical  incident. 

But  there  were,  and  still  are,  many 
people  in  the  world  so  naive  as  to  sup- 
pose that  the  war  was  merely  an  in- 
terruption in  the  'normal'  flow  of 
events,  and  that  after  a  few  political 
and  economic  adjustments  took  place, 
the  world  would  settle  down  to  a  re- 
sumption of  the  pre-bellum  routine  of 
politics  and  commerce.  Technocrats, 
however,  foresaw  that  a  conflict  of  this 
magnitude  could  never  be  a  mere  in- 
terruption; but,  rather,  the  end  of  one 
age  and  the  beginning  of  another.  For 
millions  of  people  on  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  square  miles,  the  end  and 
beginning  are  stark  realities.  For  these 
people,  there  remains  little  to  salvage 
from  the  wreckage  of  the  war;  there 
is  no  hope  of  return  to  the  past;  and 
a  different  kind  of  future,  frightening 
and  bewildering,  is  pressing  upon  them. 
These  people  have  no  more  stomach 
for  war.  They  know  what  it  is.  They 
have  no  cause  now  but  the  cause  of 
survival. 

Who  were  the  losers  and  who  were 
the  winners  in  this  war?  Germany, 
Italy,  Austria,  Roumania,  Hungary, 
Bulgaria,  Finland  and  Japan  certainly 
were  among  the  heavy  losers.  They 
were  on  the  side  of  the  vanquished. 
But  how  about  France,  The  Nether- 
lands, Belgium,  Poland,  Denmark,  Nor- 


way, Greece,  China  and  the  Philippines 
who  were  technically  on  the  winning 
side?  These  were  overrun  by  the  war, 
and  they  emerge  much  poorer;  and 
their  recovery  is  at  least  difficult,  if  not 
dubious. 

When  we  turn  to  the  major  powers, 
we  see  that  Britain  is  going  under  and 
her  empire  falling  apart  because  of 
energy  failure  which  was  hastened  by 
the  war.  Industrially,  Britain  is  no  long- 
er a  first  class  power  in  the  world. 
China  is  weak  and  torn  with  internal 
strife.  Russia  emerges  stronger  than 
ever,  despite  tremendous  losses.  She 
is  relatively  sound,  industrially  and  eco- 
nomically; she  has  capable  leadership 
as  well  as  a  program  of  progress.  The 
United  States  is  industrially  much 
stronger  than  before  the  war,  but  her 
leadership  is  conspicuously  feeble,  and 
she  lacks  a  program  of  internal  re- 
construction and  development.  Her 
economy  is  shaky,  and  a  depression  is 
on  her  doorstep.  Canada  is  in  the  same 
boat  with  the  United  States. 

POLITICAL  'SOLUTIONS' 

Still  we  find  people  advocating  war 
as  a  solution  to  our  economic  prob- 
lems, even  though  another  world  war 
would  create  more  problems  than  it 
would  solve.  Not  the  least  of  these 
would  be  resource  depletion.  Just 
what  these  people  seek  to  gain  from 
another  war  is  not  clear.  Apparently 
the  main  purpose  and  objectives  of  a 
third  world  war  would  be  to  temporar- 
ily escape  economic  troubles  at  home 
and  to  save  fascism  for  the  world. 
More  specifically,  it  would  appear  to 
be  a  war  to  save  private  enterprise, 
to  keep  party  politics  in  power,  and  to 
make  the  throne  of  ecclesiasticism 
more  secure.  That  these  objectives 
would  be  fulfilled  is  dubious,  to  put  it 
mildly. 

The  United  States,  proceeding  on 
the  assumption  that  people  are  cus- 
tomers, and  that  customers  are  what 
business  needs  to  make  it  prosperous, 
has  spread  the  protective  wing  of  the 


eagle  over  those  nations  which  have 
the  most  population.  The  result  is  that 
we  have  undertaken  the  job  of  re- 
habilitating a  miscellaneous  collection 
of  deficit  areas  on  the  globe.  These 
areas  have  the  population,  but  lack 
the  resources  to  become  economic  as- 
sets. Instead,  they  are  liabilities,  and 
we  are  stuck  with  them.  We  need  men- 
tion only  a  few:  Japan,  Southern  Korea, 
Central  China,  England,  Western  Ger- 
many, Italy  and  Greece.  American 
business  would  squander  American  re- 
sources at  government  expense  to 
save'  these  countries  from  'com- 
munism.' 

Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  has  pro- 
ceeded with  more  astute  statesmanship, 
and  has  stopped  her  advance  where 
the  area  ceased  to  be  an  asset  and 
became  a  deficit.  Equally  important, 
Russia  has  restricted  her  territorial  ad- 
vancement to  those  areas  which  are 
contiguous  to  her  domain.  She  has  not 
gone  forth  and  undertaken  the  'trus- 
teeship' of  untenable  areas  remote 
from  her  centers  of  industry.  Thus, 
Russia's  position  in  the  world  has  been 
strengthened  since  the  war,  while  that 
of  the  United  States  has  been  weak- 
ened. 

Since  the  United  States  and  Russia 
remain  as  the  only  first  class  powers 
in  the  world  today,  these  are  the  na- 
tions which  will  of  necessity  play  the 
major  rolls  in  the  future  of  the  world, 
be  it  peace  or  war.  To  the  short-sight- 
ed pragmatist,  two  possible  courses  of 
action  appear  open:  (I)  Fight  it  out 
with  Russia  and  decide  now  which  shall 
boss  the  world,  or  (2)  join  with  Russia 
as  one  'nation.' 

We,  as  Technocrats,  object  to  both 
of  these  'solutions.'  The  first  would  be 
too  costly  in  lives  and  resources,  and 
the  outcome  is  too  uncertain.  The  sec- 
ond would  create  more  difficult  prob- 
lems than  it  would  solve.  It  would  be 
analogous  to  having  Georgia  and  Cali- 
fornia join  together  as  one  state  and 
then  trying  to  unify  and  simplify  their 
problems  and  operations. 
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There  is  another  procedure,  one  that 
is  more  realistic.  Russia  and  North 
America  are  separate  social  organisms. 
Each  is  essentially  self-sufficient,  and 
the  problems  of  each  are  largely  prob- 
lems of  its  respective  area.  Thus,  for 
these  areas  to  continue  as  two  separate 
functional  units  would  be  a  simpler  and 
more  realistic  program.  Complete  iso- 
lation, however,  would  benefit  neither. 
The  ways  in  which  these  two  could 
help  each  other  would  be  mainly  these: 
(I)  Interchange  patents  for  inventions 
and  processes  as  well  as  interchange 
scientific  and  technical  information.  (2) 
Form  a  military  alliance  and  a  unified 
strategy  for  world  peace  that  would  be 
so  strong  that  no  other  nation  or  com- 
bination of  nations  would  dare  to  re- 
sort to  war. 

With  these  two  areas  dominant  in 
the  world,  each  operating  its  own  in- 
ternal affairs,  but  both  agreed  on  world 
peace,  there  could  then  be  harmonious 
relations  in  the  world.  Compare  the 
feasibility  of  this  program  with  that 
of  the  United  Nations  organization  for 
world  peace(?).  The  world  situation 
does  not  demand  'one  world'  govern- 
ment nor  an  integrated  world  econ- 
omy, as  some  persons  would  have  us 
believe;  rather,  the  world  situation  de- 
nies these.  The  establishment  of  a  dy- 
namic equilibrium  between  population 
and  resources  within  the  continental 
areas  is  at  least  the  first  step  (if  not  the 
final  step)  in  the  construction  of  world 
peace  and  harmony. 

We  may  be  able  to  ignore  the  hu- 
manitarian and  philosophical  arguments 
against  a  war  between  North  America 
and  Russia,  but  the  physical  cost  can- 
not be  ignored.  Even  if  there  were  a 
'good  cause'  for  conflict  (which  there 
is    not),    realistic   considerations   would 


demand  some  other  solution.  Technoc- 
racy is  neither  militaristic  nor  pacifis- 
ts, but  views  the  world  and  Conti- 
nental problems  realistically  and  with 
an  eye  to  the  energy  cost  of  opera- 
tions. So,  Technocracy  opposes  any 
proposed  war  between  this  Continent 
and  Russia  on  the  ground  that  its 
physical  cost  would  be  too  great  and 
its  gains,  if  any,  would  be  too  slight. 

Technocracy  admits — rather,  it  af- 
firms!— that  the  peace  of  this  Price 
System,  for  North  Americans,  is  more 
deadly  than  war.  Up  to  this  date,  the 
Price  System  peace  of  this  Continent 
has  been  more  costly  in  lives,  in  waste 
of  material  and  in  the  impoverish- 
ment of  people  than  have  all  the  wars 
in  which  we  have  engaged.  Thus,  it 
is  only  natural  that  North  Americans 
should  look  upon  war  as  a  profitable 
escapism  from  the  problems  of  'peace.' 
Few  Americans  know  from  first  hand 
experience  the  devastation,  the  horror 
and  the  helplessness  that  are  left  in 
the  wake  of  battling  armies.  This  Con- 
tinent has  been  relatively  free  from 
shattering  destruction  by  fleets  of 
bombers  and  concentrated  artillery 
barrages.  Americans  know  little  of  war 
as  it  occurs  at  the  center  of  combat 
operations.  What  seems  to  impress 
them  most  is  the  profit  which  they  can 
derive  from  other  people's  suffering. 
"War  is  good  business"  is  the  Ameri- 
can's verdict. 

As  a  Price  System  depression  ap- 
proaches with  all  its  fearful  potentiali- 
ties, Americans  are  anxiously  seeking 
some  escapism.  Practically  nobody 
wants  a  depression.  Businessmen  fear 
it  for  what  it  does  to  businesses  and 
profits.  Laborers  fear  it  for  what  it 
does  to  man-hours  and  incomes.  Farm- 
ers and  miners  fear  it  for  what  it  does 


THE  COST  OF  WAR 

Number  Total 

Months  Duration  Casualties 

American  Revolution 80  4,044 

War  of  1812 30  1,877 

Mexican  War 20  1 3.237 

Civil  War  (Union  losses) 48  359,528 

Civil  War  (Confederate  losses) 48  164,981 

Spanish-American    4  6,472 

World  War  1 19  119,956 

World  War  II 44  1,165,837 

Total 1,835,932 

— Data  from  Dictionary  of  American  History;  World  Almanac. 


to  commodity  and  mineral  prices.  Poli- 
ticians fear  it  because  it  throws  in- 
creased financial  obligations  on  gov- 
ernment and  revenue  is  harder  to  col- 
lect. What  are  the  alternatives  to  a 
depression? 

One  alternative  is  war,  a  real  big 
war.  That  means  a,  war  with  Russia. 
Such  a  war,  it  is  hoped  by  those  who 
favor  this  alternative,  will  require  huge 
armies  of  men,  millions  of  pieces  of 
equipment,  a  huge  navy,  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  planes,  and  billions  of  rounds 
of  ammunition.  It  will  be,  it  is  still 
hoped,  a  war  that  will  last  several 
years  and  which  will  be  fought  on  the 
soil  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Such  a  war 
would  keep  everyone  on  this  Continent 
busy.  It  would  enable  Americans  to 
borrow  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars 
from  themselves  to  make  themselves 
prosperous.  Things  we  need  would  be 
scarce;  thus,  business  would  be  'good.' 
There  are  a  few  frightening  thoughts, 
however,  which  cause  many  Americans, 
who  would  otherwise  not  oppose  it,  to 
hesitate  about  going  to  war.  They  are 
these: 

(1)  Who  will  do  the  fighting?  The 
young  manhood  of  America  who  could 
be  so  easily  maneuvered  into  World 
War  II  have  no  more  illusions  about  the 
'glory'  of  war;  many  of  them  are  dis- 
gusted with  army  life  and  with  fighting 
a  'general's  war.'  Suppose  these  men 
offered  resistance  to  the  idea  of  going 
off  to  war  again,  which,  this  time, 
would  not  be  a  gentleman's  war,  while 
the  civilians  again  stay  home  and  get 
wealthy?  Will  they  anticipate  their  re- 
turn home  as  heroes  (if  they  should  re- 
turn), when  they  remember  the  last 
time  they  came  home  to  the  'glorious 
American  Way'  which  they  had  saved, 
only  to  get  kicked  in  the  face  with 
muddy  boots,  so  to  speak?  Those  who 
want  the  war  do  not  want  to  do  the 

■fighting,  unless  they  can  be  captains 
or  better. 

(2)  What  if  the  Russians  do  not  de- 
feat so  easily,  and  we  are  forced  to 
conscript  industry  and  money  as  well 
as  manpower  and  fight  on  the  basis  of 
national  service  from  all  and  profits  to 
none?  This  thought  is  enough  to  cool 
off  the  most  ardent  hater  of  'com- 
munism.' The  NAM  has  expressed  fear 
that  a  war  with  Russia  would  mean  the 
conscription  of  labor,  which  would 
mean  the  conscription  of  industry  as 
well,  since  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
government  could  get  conscripted  la- 
bor to  work  to  make  profits  for  pri- 
vate enterprise. 
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America's  war  costs  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  total 
more  than  the  Nation's  entire  accumulation  of  wealth  since  that  time. 

Since  1789  approximately  85  per  cent  of  all  Federal  expenditures 
have  gone  for  purposes  connected  with  war. 

Wars  have  cost  America  $414,000,000,000,  in  comparison  with  a 
total  evaluation  of  property  and  wealth  in  this  country  of  $300,000,- 
000,000. 

The  last  war  cost  America  nearly  six  times  as  much  as  all  previous 
wars  combined. 

The  Revolution  cost  $500,000,000;  combined  costs  for  Mexican 
War,  the  Indian  Wars,  the  War  of  1812,  and  the  Spanish-American 
War,  amounted  to  $4,500,000,000;  the  Civil  War  (both  sides)  $14,- 
000,000,000;  World  War  I,  $33,000,000,000;  World  War  II,  $320,- 
000,000,000. 

To  these  figures  must  be  added  interest  payments  on  the  public 
debt  and  military  pensions. 

Pensions  from  1789  to  1945  amounted  to  $27,000,000,000,  with  975 
veterans  and  37,714  survivors  and  dependents  of  Civil  War  veterans 
still  on  the  pension  rolls. 

If  World  War  II  veterans  receive  comparable  treatment  to  those  of 
World  War  I,  they  will  get  $40,000,000,000  in  the  next  25  years. 

For  what  the  country  has  spent  on  wars,  every  family  in  America 
could  have  a  new  $8000  home,  a  $1200  car,  and  $2000  in  the  bank. 

• — From  a  report  by  the   Bureau  of  Economic  and  Business 
Research  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 


(3)  What  if  the  Russians  should 
advance,  instead  of  retreat  when  we  in- 
vade? The  strategic  parts  of  Europe 
are  within  a  few  hours  or  a  few  days 
from  the  Russian  front,  and  an  imme- 
diate advance  by  the  Russians  would 
put  them  in  possession  of  the  geo- 
graphical advantages  in  Europe.  Their 
strongholds  would  then  be  populated 
with  our  'friends,'  so  we  could  not  re- 
lease our  bombs  against  them.  It 
would  take  a  lot  of  bombs  to  smash  a 
decentralized  industry,  and  no  doubt 
the  Russians  have  designed  and  placed 
their  industry  so  as  to  best  withstand 
an  air  attack. 

(4)  Suppose  we  should  fight  the  war 
with  atom  bombs?  If  we  had  enough 
bombs  and  they  are  as  destructive  as 
the  publicity  states,  would  not  the  Rus- 
sians be  forced  to  surrender  before 
the  war  had  time  to  become  profit- 
able? Obviously,  if  we  relied  primarily 
on  atomic  bombs,  the  mass  armies,  the 
naval  task  forces,  and  the  large-scale 
mobilization  of  industry  and  labor 
would  not  be  needed.  What  would  it 
profit  us  then? 

(5)  What  if  the  Russians  should  have 
secret  weapons  of  their  own,  such  as 
atomic  bombs  or  long-range  rockets, 
which  might  be  launched  against  our 


vulnerable  industrial  and  power  plants? 
What  if  this  Continent  should  be  sub- 
jected to  a  large-scale  attack?  Would 
it  not  be  disastrous? 

(6)  Our  federal  debt  would  have  to 
run  past  the  half  trillion  dollar  mark. 
Could  our  financial  system  stand  such 
a  burden?  Could  this  debt  be  vali- 
dated? Could  the  Price  System  sur- 
vive? 

(7)  Who  would  we  have  for  allies? 
England,  France  (?),  Germany  (West- 
ern), Spain,  Portugal,  Latin  America, 
Japan,  China  (Chiang  Kai-Shek),  Italy, 
Turkey?  What  a  burdensome  bunch  of 
'allies'  these  would  be! 

These  are  frightening  thoughts  to 
our  Price  System  leaders.  Besides,  war 
would  only  be  a  temporary  escape 
from  the  depression  at  the  best.  Let 
us  turn  to  the  second  alternative. 

The  government  could  forestall  a  de- 
pression by  entering  upon  a  large-scale 
building  program.  It  could  install  a 
Continental  hydrology  system.  It  could 
redesign  the  agriculture,  and  build 
really  modern  highways,  railways  and 
airports.  It  could  rebuild  the  housing 
of  the  Continent.  Of  course,  this  would 
increase  the  federal  debt  by  a  few 
hundred  billions;  but,  it  would  avoid  a 
depression;  and  besides,  this  way,  we 


would  have  something  to  show  for  the 
debt.  Later,  we  would  have  to  aban- 
don the  Price  System  if  we  were  to 
continue  on  in  this  style,  but  why  not? 

The  third  alternative  is  the  most  sen- 
sible and,  consequently,  the  least  likely 
to  be  tried,  if  politicians  and  business- 
men have  anything  to  say  about  it.  It 
is  the  immediate  installation  of  the 
North  American  Technate,  according 
to  the  specifications  worked  out  by 
Technocracy  Inc.  This  would  provide 
the  highest  standard  of  living  ever 
achieved  by  any  area;  it  would  pro- 
vide us  with  the  best  possible  security; 
and  it  would  guarantee  America's  lead- 
ing position  in  world  affairs  for  cen- 
turies to  come.  But  there  would  be  no 
Price  System;  hence,  no  profit,  no  pov- 
erty, no  politics  and  no  chiseling.  Do 
you  see  now  why  businessmen,  poli- 
ticians and  ecclesiastics  do  not  like 
Technocracy?  Or  why  the  liberals  are 
afraid  to  touch  it? 

Technocracy  has  a  program  for 
those  Americans  who  want  a  high 
standard  of  living  at  the  least  cost  in 
human  effort  and  natural  resources;  for 
those  who  are  willing  to  see  other 
Americans  as  well  as  themselves  bene- 
fited. Wars  and  depressions  are  for 
those  Americans  who  worship  the  Price 
System  above  all  else;  for  those  who 
have  aspirations  to  be  fascistic  big- 
shots.  These  last  calamities  are  also  for 
those  Americans  who  are  too  stupid 
or  too  lazy  to  help  themselves  to 
something  better.  America's  rendez- 
vous with  destiny  is  close  at  hand.  At 
that  rendezvous,  there  will  be  no  place 
for  neutrals.  You  will  soon  have  to  de- 
clare where  you  stand.  Think  it  over, 
where  do  you  stand? 

— Wilton  Ivie. 

/      /      / 


Further  evidence  that  war  is  a  costly 
and  wasteful  business  was  developed 
during  a  Senate  debate  on  the  budget. 

From  Senator  Kenneth  Wherry  (Rep., 
Neb.)  came  the  startling  disclosure  that 
Uncle  Sam  would  not  be  much  worse 
off  had  he  given  away  free  the  vast 
accumulations  of  goods  that  were  de- 
clared surplus  after  V-J  Day. 

Wherry  said  the  value  of  this  prop- 
erty was  estimated  at  about  $103  bil- 
lions. If  the  government  recovers  $4 
billions  for  the  entire  lot,  he  declared, 
it  may  consider  itself  lucky. 

It  has  cost  almost  as  much  to  dispose 
of  the  surplus  as  the  government  'net- 
ted,' he  added. 

—Labor,  March  8,  1947 
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The  Next  Business  Depression 

An  approaching  depression  is  apparent  after  a  careful  study  of  the  records  and 
charts  of  business  kept  over  a  period  of  more  than  a  hundred  years.  The  only 
alternative  lies  in  the   adoption   of  a   method   of  functional  social   operation. 


THERE  are  many  men  and  women 
now  living  in  America  who  have 
experienced  and  who  can  still  vi- 
vidly recall  four  major  business  de- 
pressions. Most  of  these  same  people 
will  probably  live  to  see  the  fifth.  Most 
of  them  recognize  such  a  probability. 
They  not  only  feel  it,  but  fear  it. 

Well,  business  depressions  are  not 
particularly  desirable  for  the  majority 
of  Americans.  The  results  have  been 
disastrous  —  annoying  at  least  —  to 
those  whose  previous  financial  accum- 
ulations have  'weathered  them 
through;'  suicidal  to  many  who  lost 
vast  fortunes;  a  calamity  to  the  ma- 
jority who  were  not  only  'wiped  out,' 
but  found  themselves  'holding  the  bag' 
on  the  debit  side  of  the  ledger.  Prev- 
ious stockholders  held  nothing  but  mere 
blanks  of  paper;  prosperous  cattlemen, 


sheepmen  and  farmers  were  ruined  fin- 
ancially almost  over  night;  and  busi- 
nesses, large  and  small,  closed  their 
doors  by  creditors'  requests,  or  sold 
out  'for  a  song'  to  the  large  corpora- 
tions. Americans  were  forced  to  lapse 
their  insurance  policies,  mortgage  their 
homes  and  belongings,  and  to  further 
cut  down  on  their  standards  of  living 
in  a  futile  effort  to  escape  the  bread 
lines.  Most  folks  'climbed  back  up  the 
ladder'  to  greater  or  lesser  extents  as 
their  respective  abilities  permitted, 
only  to  face  a  much  greater  depression 
and  to  be  'wiped  out'  again. 

But,  business  depressions  are  the 
natural  consequence  of  a  Price  System. 
Since  any  form  of  debt  tokens  (or 
money,  if  you  prefer  to  call  it  money) 
first  appeared  in  connection  with  bar- 
ter and  exchange,  the  world   has   had 


—Data  from  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,   1944-45. 


its  periodical  financial  depressions.  You 
see,  money,  which  is  erroneously  called 
a  'medium  of  exchange'  and  which  is  a 
most  vital  factor  in  the  operation  of 
a  Price  System,  is  a  variable.  That  is 
to  say,  it  has  no  set  measurement.  It 
cannot  be  used  to  measure  anything. 
It  always  fluctuates  in  relationship  to 
the  commodity  for  which  it  is  ex- 
changed. One  time  it  is  'high'  in  that 
relationship;  then  it  becomes  progres- 
sively 'low.'  It  is  thereby  easily  manip- 
ulated and  in  the  process  of  exchange 
'the  big  fish  eat  up  the  little  ones,'  so 
to  speak.  They  buy  'low'  and  sell  'high.' 
Money  automatically  becomes  accum- 
ulative, thus  concentrating  readily  in 
the  possession  of  these  more  astute 
chiselers.  This  procedure  happens  be- 
tween individuals,  between  small  busi- 
nesses, between  larger  corporations,  or 
between  any  two  of  those  groups.  The 
exchange  occurs  every  minute,  every 
hour,  every  day,  from  week  to  week, 
from  month  to  month,  year  in  and  year 
out.  The  stock  market  registers  most 
of  it  in  terms  of  'high,  low  and  close.' 
Your  pocket  book  or  bank  account 
registers  the  balance. 

These  day  to  day  irregularities  in 
the  Price  System  are  not  particularly 
noticeable.  The  constant  changing  of 
hands  in  this  manipulation  grows  slow- 
ly. It  resembles  people  getting  pro- 
gressively sick  or  progressively  well,  or 
like  children  growing  up,  or  old  folks 
getting  older.  One  does  not  notice 
these  happenings  from  day  to  day. 
Thus  it  is  with  commodities  in  their  re- 
lationship to  debt  tokens.  As  com- 
modities gradually  accumulate  into  the 
possession  of  the  chiselers,  'money'  is 
created  out  of  nothing,  printed  on 
paper  as  tokens  of  debt,  and  caused 
to  flow  freely  to  the  suckers,  thus  be- 
coming cheap  by  virtue  of  its  abund- 
ance. This  procedure  has  been  con- 
veniently labeled  'inflation.'  That  is  to 
say,  money,  which  is  abundant,  is 
cheap  in  terms  of  physical  goods  which 
are  scarce.  The  chiselers  then  sell  these 
physical  goods,  or  commodities,  to  the 
suckers  at  a  high  price.  Conversely, 
when  goods  get  into  the  hands  of  the 
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The  production  of  the  basic 
commodity,  pig  iron,  is  an  in- 
dication of  business  generally. 
Note  that  the  trends  in  the 
production  of  coal  (opposite 
page)  and  automobiles  (fol- 
lowing page)  follow  the  same 
general  pattern.  The  progres- 
sively greater  percentage 
drops  is  a  trend  worthy  of 
note— 27%,  38%,  57%,  79%, 
in  1893,  1908,  1921  and  1933, 
respectively. 
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suckers  at  a  high  price,  debt  tokens  are 
called  back  into  the  banks,  from  which 
they  were  originally  issued,  and  money, 
by  reason  of  its  scarcity,  becomes 
high,  and  goods  become  low  in  the  re- 
lationship. The  goods  are  mortgaged 
by  the  suckers  to  the  chiselers  at  a 
small  percentage  of  their  original  cost; 
eventually  being  taken  over  in  payment 
of  the  debt.  This  is  a  period  termed 
'deflation'  and,  of  course,  in  the  down- 
ward oscillation  of  the  exchange  of 
money  and  commodities,  we  have  a 
business  depression. 

But,  business  depressions  over  the 
past  ages  have  greatly  resembled  the 
day  to  day  or  year  to  year  oscillations. 
They  have  grown  gradually,  and  not 
sufficiently  severe  nor  abrupt  to  be 
plainly  noticeable.  This  condition 
changed,  however,  about  a  half  cen- 
tury ago.  In  the  days  of  Grover  Cleve- 
land, or  in  1893-94,  we  witnessed  in 
America  a  major  business  depression. 
This  was  the  one  that  our  old  folks  have 
talked  so  much  about.  Pig  iron  pro- 
duction dropped  27%.  Business  was 
relatively  low.  This  depression  was  fol- 
lowed by  uninterrupted  prosperity  un- 
til 1908 — an  inflationary  period.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt's  political  administra- 
tion was  the  victim,  along  with  the 
American  people  in  general,  in  1908. 
Pig  iron  production  dropped  38%  in 
that  year,  and  business  again  dropped 
with  it.  The  next  severe  depression  oc- 
curred  in    1921    and   lasted  about  two 


years.  Pig  iron  production  dropped 
57%.  Business  was  really  in  a  slump. 
Railroad  engineers  with  15  years'  sen- 
iority on  the  right  side  of  the  locomo- 
tive were  back  shoveling  coal  on  the 
left  side.  Railroad  shops  with  regular 
employment  of  500  men  had  cut  the 
pay  rolls  to  50.  Smelters  employing 
3000  or  more  were  using  only  small 
maintenance  crews.  The  mining  indus- 
try was  almost  entirely  shut  down.  In 
the  mining  town  of  Bingham  Canyon, 
Utah,  (including  the  mills  at  Magna  and 
Arthur,  where  the  ore  is  concentrated 
and  at  Garfield  where  it  is  smelted) 
there  were  only  about  75  men  working 
as  maintenance  crews.  There  were  ten 
rustlers  for  jobs  to  one  worker,  if  you 
please.  This  same  condition  all  over 
the  country  had  completely  paralyzed 
business. 

However,  financial  loans  to  Europe 
for  the  purchase  of  American  produc- 
tion, accompanied  by  individual 
(private)  credit  to  Americans  on  the 
'dollar- down -and -dollar- a -week'  basis 
saved  the  day.  Industry  went  into 
gear,  debt  tokens  were  floated  again, 
stocks  rose  to  an  all  time  high  and  an 
inflationary  period  and  the  heyday  of 
American  prosperity  ensued.  This  was 
maintained  until  October,  1929.  We 
can  all  remember  the  stock  market 
crash  of  1929  and  the  subsequent  de- 
pression culminating  in  the  spring  of 
1933.  Pig  iron  production  had  dropped 
79%.   There  was  chaos  everywhere. 


There  are  two  major  parts  to  the 
picture  of  these  depressions  which  must 
be  kept  in  mind.  First,  that  in  this 
steel  age,  pig  iron  is  a  basic  commo- 
dity. Iron  represents  the  bulk  of  steel, 
and  steel,  in  turn,  represents  the  bulk 
of  our  industrial  equipment.  Thus  the 
drop  in  production  of  pig  iron  was 
indicative  of  business  generally.  Trends 
in  automobile,  coal  and  oil  production 
followed  closely  the  trend  on  pig  iron. 
Ton-miles  of  railroad  freight  had  also 
followed  in  close  pursuit.  Industry  was 
at  a  standstill,  millions  were  unem- 
ployed, and  more  millions  were  on  di- 
rect relief.  Purchasing  power  was  prac- 
tically nil.  The  banks  had  called  in  the 
debt  tokens.  Yes,  it  was  really  as 
simple  as  that. 

The  second  important  part,  as  men- 
tioned above,  is  that  the  progressively 
greater  percentage  drops  in  produc- 
tion represent  a  trend  worthy  of  note. 
These  drops  were  27%,  38%,  57%, 
and  79%,  respectively.  In  these  four 
major  instances  of  depressions,  each 
shows  a  differential  of  30%  greater 
than  the  preceding  one.  Another  30% 
drop  in  continuity  with  this  trend, 
added  to  the  79%  depression  of 
1933,  is  the  depression  of  which  North 
Americans  are  now  conscious. 

But,  is  it  actually  coming?  Can  we 
depend  upon  the  trends?  Well,  the 
sun  rising  every  morning  and  setting 
every  evening  is  a  trend.  We  can  de- 
pend upon  that  one  continuing  unin- 
terruptedly, and,  incidentally,  calculate 
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the  occurrence  accurately.  All  factors 
in  this  case  are  known.  We  can  an- 
ticipate its  coming,  however,  by  omit- 
ting the  accuracy  of  calculations  and 
merely  observing  its  tendencies.  For 
instance,  when  the  sun  is  shining  on  the 
other  side  of  the  earth,  it  is  dark  over 
here.    As   it  approaches   in  the  early 


tion  of  a  $275  billion  national  debt 
structure  by  the  issuance  of  various 
types  of  government  bonds  in  that 
amount.  Second,  we  had  thrust  upon 
us  a  flotation  of  an  extra  $15  billion 
of  federal  reserve  notes.  These  debt 
tokens  are  in  circulation  now.  These 
same  debt  tokens  we  have  used  as  ad- 
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(Note:  The  sharp  downward  oscillation  in  automobile  production,  beginning  in 
1941,  was  due  to  curtailment  of  passenger  car  production  during  the  war  years. 
Postwar  production  has  started  the  curve  upward  but  sufficient  figures  are  not 
yet  available  to  plot  the  growth  curve.) 

— Data  from  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,   1944-45. 


morning,  the  eastern  sky  begins  to 
brighten.  As  it  comes  closer  it  bright- 
ens still  more.  Finally,  it  becomes  day- 
light and  we  see  the  sun's  rays  shoot- 
ing upward  over  the  horizon.  Do  we 
know  that  the  sun  will  rise?  It  is  prob- 
able that  it  will. 

When  we  watch  the  constant  accel- 
eration of  business  depressions;  when 
we  observe,  keep  record  and  chart 
those  depressions  over  a  period  of 
more  than  a  hundred  years;  when  it  is 
time  for  a  major  depression  to  make  its 
appearance,  and  the  indications  are 
clear  and  well  defined;  do  we  know 
that  another  depression  30%  more 
severe  than  the  last  is  coming?  It  is 
probable  that  it  is. 

Shall  we  briefly  review  some  of  these 
indications?  They  should  be  of  inter- 
est. We  recovered  from  that  79%  de- 
pression of  1933  by  the  instigation  of 
two  major  sedatives.    First,  the  crea- 


ditional  'media  of  exchange,'  conveni- 
ent for  the  manipulation  of  the  $275 
billion  debt  structure,  which  is  not  in 
circulation. 

Let's  consider  the  first  for  a  moment. 
A  debt  of  $275  billion  is  a  lot  of  debt, 
amounting  to  more  than  $1900  per 
capita.  We  (the  public)  have  borrowed 
$275  billion  from  ourselves,  through 
the  larger  financial  institutions  which 
reap  the  harvest  in  interest,  and  we 
have  spent  most  of  that  amount  in  the 
operation  of  the  government.  Except 
for  the  magnitude  it  is  exactly  the 
same  as  though  an  individual  had  bor- 
rowed $100  and  had  spent  most  of  it. 
The  dwindling  end  would  probably  re- 
quire more  conservative  spending  than 
the  first  $90  for  instance.  Likewise,  the 
dwindling  end  of  the  national  debt  is 
an  interesting  picture.  Observe  close- 
ly as  we  look  at  it. 


First:  The  'ninety'  has  been  thrown 
'high,  wide  and  handsome.'  Inflation 
has  been  the  result.  But  now  that  we 
are  down  to  the  last  '10  spot,'  so  to 
speak,  the  administration  has  changed 
its  policy  entirely.  Recently  the  Treas- 
ury Department  advised  the  President 
and  Congress  that' the  debt  limit  must 
be  cut  from  its  original  amount  of 
$300  billion  to  $275  billion.  The  cut- 
ting has  been  done  and  the  stream  of 
credit  which  has  watered  the  nation's 
economy  has  been  cut  off.  The  trick- 
ling end  of  the  stream  must  carry  the 
load  from  here  on  out. 

Second:  Recently,  after  an  executive 
news  release,  the  headlines  read, 
"President  Truman  orders  U.  S.  spend- 
ing cut,"  and  the  President  was  quot- 
ed: "I  am  asking  the  secretaries  of 
war,  and  navy  and  maritime  commis- 
sions to  reduce  expenditures  substan- 
tially below  the  amounts  they  previ- 
ously programmed  for  this  fiscal  year." 
He  later  presented  to  the  Republican 
dominated  Congress  a  $37,500,000,- 
000  budget,  which  will  probably  be 
cut  down  materially.  In  addition,  there 
is  considerable  ballyhoo  about  cutting 
income  taxes  and  the  new  Congress 
is  definitely  in  a  tough  spot.  What  is 
there  now,  may  we  ask,  that  we  did 
not  have  when  conservative  spending 
and  conservative  tax  collection  took  us 
into  the  financial  tailspin  of  1929  to 
1933?  Nothing!  The  necessity  for 
creating  debt  is  still  with  us,  and,  in- 
cidentally, magnified  greatly.  You  can- 
not cut  off  the  stream  and  still  water 
the  crops  any  longer  than  is  required 
for  the  ditch  to  run  dry.  Neither  can 
you  quit  watering  this  Price  System 
with  debt  and  taxation  and  not  go 
spiralling  to  a  financial  depression  as 
soon  as  the  balance  of  the  $275  bil- 
lion has  been  spent. 

Third:  Every  depression  we  have  had 
was  preceded  by  inflation  and  a  rise 
in  the  business  index.  The  build-ups 
preceding  the  four  major  depressions 
have  been  progressively  high.  This 
last  build-up  has  been  higher  than  ever. 
Never  in  our  history  have  we  even 
approached  the  magnitude  of  such 
financial  intoxication.  The  business  in- 
dex is  now  fluttering  like  a  flat  tire 
and  is  on  its  way  down.  The  present 
conservative  policy  won't  help  that 
condition  any. 

Fourth:  Let  us  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  national  economy  will 
not,   according  to  its  own   admission, 
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stand  any  more  priming.  The  sinking 
funds  set  up  in  various  branches  of 
the  government  are  being  depleted 
rapidly  by  an  excess  load  of  govern- 
ment obligations,  too  numerous  to 
mention  here.  The  tendency  of  high 
commodity  prices  is  having  a  decided 
effect  on  that  depletion.  The  Presi- 
dent insists  that  governmental  em- 
ployes be  cut  down.  What  about  their 
incomes?    What  about  business? 

Fifth:  Larger  amounts  of  commodi- 
ties cannot  be  produced  and  sold  in 
quantity.  The  production  and  sale  of 
these  commodities  would  almost  im- 
mediately absorb  the  remaining  pur- 
chasing power  of  70%  of  the  popula- 
tion. This  would  in  turn  seriously  affect 
the  small  sales  now  made  with  appar- 
ent ease.  What  would  happen  to  these 
small  sales  if  the  outgo  of  salaries 
reached,  say,  $50  monthly,  as  they 
have  in  pre-war  years,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  automobiles,  refrigerators, 
washing  machines,  furniture  and  a  hun- 
dred and  one  smaller  items  which  the 
public  needs  and  would  buy  on  credit 
if  available?  Small  sales  would  be  cut 
down  to  practically  nothing.  That  $50 
per  month  spent  on  knickknacks  has 
gone  a  long  way  toward  keeping  the 
wolf  from  business'  doorstep.  No,  the 
remaining  purchasing  power  must  be 
spread  out  as  thinly  as  possible  in  the 
present  attempt  to  stave  off  the  next 
business  depression  just  a  little  longer. 

Now  the  second  sedative.  It  might 
be  of  interest  to  note  that  the  flota- 
tion of  new  currency  mentioned  will 
not  be  of  any  use  in  the  economy  of 
the  near  future.  There  won't  be  suffi- 
cient income  and  outgo  of  wages  and 
salaries  to  warrant  it.  Remember,  an- 
other $275  billion  is  not  to  be  forth- 
coming, and  its  manipulation,  there- 
fore, obviously  not  necessary.  The  ex- 
cess currency  will  have  to  be  called  in. 
This  procedure  is  already  taking  place. 
The  commodities  at  high  price  are 
now  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
suckers  as  fast  as  possible  and  while 
some  of  it  is  still  available.  If  the 
present  political  and  business  policy 
persists,  and  there  is  no  indication  that 
it  can  do  otherwise,  we  Americans  can 
look  forward  to  the  deflation  now  com- 
ing in  spite  of  all  propaganda  to  the 
contrary.  The  ballyhoo  about  a  fear 
of  inflation  has  only  been  a  bedtime 
story.  A  flooded  market  would  have 
soon  done  away  with  inflation.  The 
real  fear  was,  and  still  is,  of  the 
coming  deflation  which  is  not  far  away 
and  which  will  be,  like  all  past  periods 


of  deflation,  a  business  depression 
30%  more  severe  than  the  one  pre- 
ceding it.  Yes,  Americans,  the  trends 
and  their  vivid  indications  point  plain- 
ly to  the  fifth  and  greatest  depression 
as  surely  as  the  sun  will  rise  again. 

There  is  an  alternative,  however. 
North  America  is  a  land  of  potential 
abundance.  The  physical  equipment 
necessary  to  accomplish  such  a  condi- 


tion of  living  is  now  in  partial  opera- 
tion. The  personnel  capable  of  this 
operation  are  at  the  controls.  Tech- 
nocracy has  on  file  the  blueprints  and 
specifications  for  its  functional  opera- 
tion on  the  basis  of  dynamic  balance. 
Depressions  in  such  an  operation  would 
be  a  physical  impossibility.  All  that  is 
left  for  North  Americans  is  to  ac- 
cept it.  — Clyde   Brady. 


Technocracy  and  Technology 


CONTRIBUTING  to  the  difficul- 
ties which  confront  the  Amer- 
ican people  is  an  agonizing  lack 
of  discernment.  It  frequently  happens 
that,  in  spite  of  our  most  careful  pre- 
caution to  the  contrary,  we  discover 
that  a  discussion  of  social  affairs  has 
been  confounded  by  the  inattention  of 
our  audience  to  the  disassociation  and 
comprehension  of  the  terms  with  which 
such  a  discussion  must  unavoidably  be 
carried  on. 

How  nice  it  would  be  if  we  could 
confine  social  terminology  to  words  of 
two  syllables.  Granted  that  this  is  an 
impossibility,  the  mandatory  alterna- 
tive is  that  we  differentiate  between 
our  words  and  comprehend  their  mean- 
ings. Lack  of  careful  discernment  has 
compounded  misconception  of  the  so- 
cial problem  long  enough — a  problem 
of  sufficient  complexity  without  the 
added  inconvenience.  This  negligence 
is  particularly  irritating  with  reference 
to  the  terms  Technocracy'  and  'tech- 
nology.' There  seem  to  be  people 
whose  powers  of  perception  are  useless 
beyond  the  first  syllable  of  these  two 
words.  These  people  not  only  waste 
our  time,  but  their  own.  We  speak  of 
one  thing  while  they  think  of  another. 
Let  us  put  an  end  to  this  confusion  by 
defining  these  two  words: 

Technology    is    a    method.     It    is    a 

method  of  production— a  method  of 
combining  science,  mechanization  and 
raw  materials  into  the  creation  of  use- 
ful articles  and  services.  Technology 
is  here  now!  We  already  have  tech- 
nology. Technocracy  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  bringing  technology 
about.  It  was  instituted  by  the  wed- 
ding of  scientific  process  to  Amer- 
ica's bountiful  resources.  Technology 
is  the  force  which  has  delivered  Amer- 
ica into  the  hands  of  abundance; 
eliminating,  as  it  did  so,  toil  and  value 
— the    skeleton    of   the    Price    System. 


Technology  has  completely  changed 
America's  way  of  life.  It  matters  not 
one  whit  whether  we  like  or  dislike  this 
situation;  we  still  have  to  conform  to 
the  dictates  of  technology — or  perish! 
The  astounding  thing  about  it  all  is  that 
technology  could  have  effected  this 
magnificent  social  achievement  with  so 
little  public  appreciation  of  the  fact. 
Whether  or  not  we  shall  continue  to 
live  on  this  Continent,  depends  large- 
ly upon  how  quickly  we  acquire  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  significance  of  tech- 
nology and  its  effect  upon  society. 

Technocracy     is     an     organization. 

Technocracy  advocates  the  application 
of  science  to  social  affairs.  Technoc- 
racy, alone,  appreciates  the  applica- 
bility and  adequacy  of  the  technologi- 
cal method  in  its  relationship  to  so- 
ciety as  a  whole.  Our  social  problem 
can  never  be  solved  so  long  as  we 
insist  upon  approaching  it  in  the 
inconsistent  manner  demanded  by  eco- 
nomics and  the  stupidities  of  the 
Price  System.  Technocracy  prescribes 
social  technology — production  bal- 
anced with  distribution — a  scientific 
blueprint  for  social  operation  which  will 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  both  the 
human  and  the  mechanical  elements  of 
our  intricate,  high-energy  civilization. 
No  social  movement  can  possibly  con- 
template success  on  this  Continent  un- 
til it  fulfills  this  basic  injunction. 

Technocracy  directs  your  attention 
to  technology — the  greatest  single 
force  with  which  human  beings  have 
ever  had  to  contend.  Command  it  and 
it  obeys!  Ignore  it  and  it  destroys! 
Members  of  Technocracy  have  already 
made  public  their  choice  in  the  mat- 
ter. Your  decision  is  the  unknown  fac- 
tor in  the  equation.  Act  fast!  Join 
Technocracy!  Technology,  like  time 
and  tide,  awaits  no  man's  decision! 

— George  B.  Conner. 
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Harvesting  the  salt  crop  at  Dale  Dry  Lake,  California.  Below:  Thirty-ton 
dump  truck  used  in  transporting  salt.  — Techphotos  by  Coffin. 


Salt  By  The  Ton 


SALT  on  the  table  is  an  everyday 
occurrence.  The  story  of  the  pro- 
duction of  this  common  product, 
which  has  some  1400  uses,  is  not  new. 
The  salt  industry,  like  all  American  in- 
dustries, has  flourished  and  the  number 
of  men  employed  therein  declined  in 
proportion  to  the  technology  used; 
production  having  been  doubled  in  the 
last  decade  from  around  eight  million 
tons  annually  to  over    15  million  tons. 

Chemically  known  as  sodium  chloride 
(NaCI),  salt  is  obtained  by  several  dif- 
ferent methods.  Earliest  means  was  to 
take  it  from  the  sea  by  impounding 
salt  water  in  pools  where  it  evaporated, 
leaving  deposits  of  crude  salt  on  the 
sand. 

Later  on,  rock  salt,  formed  by  evap- 
orating seas  millions  of  years  ago,  was 
mined  from  the  earth  in  much  the  same 
way  as  coal  is  mined. 

More  modern  method  of  obtaining 
salt  is  that  of  the  salt  well.  A  well  with 
double  casing  or  pipe  is  drilled  down 
to  the  rock  salt  deposit.  Pure  fresh 
water  is  pumped  to  the  salt  vein  below 
to  form  a  brine  which  is  forced  up  the 
inner  casing  by  the  pressure  of  fresh 
water  coming  down.  Through  mechan- 
ical processes  of  refining  and  evaporat- 
ing, the  salt  is  then  extracted  from  the 
brine. 

An  interesting  article  in  the  Decem- 
ber 1946  issue  of  The  Desert  Spotlight, 


1,0 


described  a  somewhat  different  method 
of  obtaining  salt  at  the  Desert  Chem- 
ical Plant,  Dale  Dry  Lake,  Twenty-nine 
Palms  Valley,  California. 

The  deposit  here  is  estimated  to 
contain  around  30  million  tons  of  so- 
dium chloride  and  sodium  sulphate, 
from  which  about  50,000  tons  are  be- 
ing mined  each  year.  These  chemicals 
are  found  in  a  brine  solution  which  lies 
below  a  dry  lake  bed.  Pumped  to  the 
surface  through  wells,  under  35  pounds 
pressure,  the  solution  contains  22% 
chloride  and  7.5%  sodium  sulphate.  In 


a  sample  period,  29  million  gallons  of 
the   brine   were    pumped    in    I  I    days. 

The  process  of  extracting  the  chemi- 
cals from  the  brine  solution  utilizes  the 
two  desert  extremes,  warm  summers 
and  cold  winters.  High  summer  tem- 
peratures average  LI0  to  120  degrees 
and  winter  low  15  to  35  degrees.  The 
cycle  of  operation  reguires  one  year. 

Brine  is  pumped  to  the  first  vat  dur- 
ing the  fall  or  first  cold  spell.  Here  it 
is  sprayed  into  the  air  by  giant  nozzles 
when  the  temperature  is  below  50  de- 
grees. At  this  temperature  the  sodium 
sulphate  starts  to  crystallize  but  the  so- 
dium chloride  does  not.  The  sulphate 
stays  in  the  first  vat  and  the  salt  runs 
off  and  is  pumped  into  shallow  lakes, 
where  it  stays  until  the  moisture  evapo- 
rates during  the  summer  heat.  The  so- 
dium sulphate  vat  is  then  filled  with 
fresh  water  and  the  solution  is  convert- 
ed in  somewhat  similar  drying  vats. 

Final  step  in  the  process,  harvesting 
the  crop,  is  done  in  the  summer.  This 
operation  reguires  the  use  of  cater- 
pillar tractors  with  cutting  blades, 
skip  loaders  and  trucks.  The  finished 
product  is  carried  by  truck,  30  tons  to 
the  load,  to  the  nearest  railroad,  at 
Amboy,  California,  from  where  it  is 
shipped  to  many  points  for  many  uses: 
Refrigeration,  metallurgy,  oil  cracking, 
plastics,  synthetic  tires,  soap,  pottery, 
glass,  textile  dyes,  ice  cream,  preserv- 
ing foods,  curing  meats,  and  others. 

Only  a  few  men  are  required  to  run 
this  desert  chemical  plant.  They  op- 
erate and  maintain  the  equipment, 
pumps,  trucks,  tractors,  etc.  Here  we 
find  technology  cutting  down  man- 
hours  in  the  midst  of  a  desert. 
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Unemployment  in  California  increased  60,000  to  a  total 
of  410,000  persons  during  January,  the  State  Reconstruction 
and  Reemployment  Commission  disclosed  today,  while  dur- 
ing the  same  period,  the  number  of  persons  employed  in 
the  state  dropped  about  84,000  to  a  total  of  3,564,000. 

— Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  February  21,    1947. 


Claims  for  unemployment  insurance  benefits  registered  in 
local  offices  across  Canada  in  December  totalled  52,479, 
an  increase  of  15,368  from  the  previous  month,  but  a  drop 
of  5,133  from  December,  1945,  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  re- 
ported today. 

— Nelson  News,  February  5,   1947. 


As  part  of  a  nationwide  economy  slash,  more  than  1000 
part-time  employes  of  the  Veterans  Administration  have 
been  laid  off  in  the  Los  Angeles  area,  it  was  revealed  yes- 
terday. .  .  . 

All  overtime  work  was  also  banned. 

Many  of  the  employes  affected  are  veterans  studying  un- 
der the  SI  Bill  who  were  working  30  hours  a  week  in  the  VA 
Regional  office.  .  .  . 

The  employes,  who  received  verbal  notice  a  few  minutes 
before  quitting  time  Friday,  were  told  that  they  would  be 
rehired  'as  soon  as  the  order  is  rescinded  or  amended.' 

— Los  Angeles  Examiner,  February  25,   1947. 

•       •       • 

The  State  Department  of  Labor  reports  that  job  oppor- 
tunities are  becoming  scarcer  today  than  at  any  time  since 
the  war.  Its  experts  are  not  yet  able  to  tell  whether  the  job 
curve  on  their  charts  is  jolting  over  a  year-end  lull  or  coast- 
ing down  on  a  longer  hill. 

In  any  case,  a  decline  in  hiring  has  set  in.  Unemployment 
rolls  are  up.  Employers  are  again  demanding  references  from 
persons  looking  for  work. 

—Labor,  March  8,   1947. 


Robert  A.  Littlejohn,  War  Assets  Administrator,  told  a 
House  expenditures  subcommittee  today  he  intends  to  re- 
duce WAA  employment  from  a  high  of  59,000  to  32,000 
jobs  by  July  I. 

— Los  Angeles  Examiner,  March  8,   1947. 


increased  consumer  installment  buying  and  withdrawal  of 
savings.  But  these  factors  are  not  expected  to  be  enough  to 
keep  business  activity  up  this  year. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  purchasing  power  of  wage  and 
salary  earners  dropped  to  168  per  cent  of  the  1935-39  aver- 
age by  last  December  from  205  per  cent  last  July. 

— Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  March  7,   1947. 


New  York's  night  clubs  and  cabarets  are  going  through 
a  painful  reconversion  ordeal.  Thousands  of  musicians  and 
entertainers,  as  well  as  waiters,  cooks  and  bartenders,  have 
been  laid  off  and  tips  and  checks  are  dropping. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  once  lucrative  business  has  fallen 
off  20  to  35  per  cent  in  the  last  year,  and  the  same  is  true 
throughout  the  country. 

In  some  over-stuffed,  over-financed  night  clubs,  on  some 
nights,  one  could  fire  a  rabbit  gun  at  random  and  not  hit  a 
paying  customer,  though  possibly  wounding  a  dozen  hat- 
check  girls,  head  waiters  and  guardians  of  the  inner  sanctum. 

—Labor,  March  8,  1947. 

•       •       • 

Because  of  the  huge  sums  of  insurance  funds  seeking  prof- 
itable placement,  possibility  of  liberalizing  New  York  laws 
restricting  investments  is  under  consideration. 

It  is  estimated  that  insurance  companies  now  have  approxi- 
mately $50,000,000,000  available  for  employment. 

During  the  past  year  these  companies  have  been  placing 
large  sums  in  term  loans  to  industry.  They  also  have  been 
buying  and  leasing  facilities  to  mercantile  and  industrial 
concerns. 

Even  with  these  new  outlets,  the  amount  of  idle  capital  is 
causing  concern  to  those  charged  with  its  investment. 

It  now  is  proposed  that  the  New  York  law  be  amended  to 
allow  insurance  companies  to  invest  a  small  percentage  of 
their  funds  in  common  stocks.  Some  states  already  permit 
equity  investments  for  insurance  funds  which  are  barred  by 
New  York  and  most  other  important  states. 

Chief  difficulty  in  making  common  stocks  legal  for  insur- 
ance funds,  it  is  admitted,  is  to  limit  such  investments  so 
that  in  seeking  profit  rather  than  income  the  funds  of  com- 
panies may  not  be  impaired. 

— J.  W.  Ward  in  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  February  1 1,  1947. 


The  agriculture  department  said  today  there  were  indica- 
tions that  business  activity  may  slump  in  the  last  half  of  the 
year,  with  food  prices  dropping  by  possibly  15  to  20  per 
cent.  .  .  . 

The  .  .  .  department  said  that  purchasing  power  of  salary 
and  wage  earners  'has  been  declining  almost  continuously 
since  V-J  Day.' 

.  .  .  Last  year  the  decline  was  offset  by  such  factors  as 
high  rate  of  inventory  accumulation,  high  level  construction, 


"Forty-nine  dependents  of  Mexican  War  veterans  are 
still  on  the  pension  rolls,"  the  Veterans  Administration  re- 
ported this  week. 

The  war  with  Mexico  was  fought  a  century  ago,  and  only 
a  comparatively  few  soldiers  served  in  it.  How  many  pen- 
sions will  be  being  paid  a  hundred  years  from  now  to  'de- 
endents"  of  the  17,000,000  World  War  II  veterans?  And 
ow  many  billions  of  dollars  will  it  cost  in  the  meantime? 

— Labor,  February  15,  1947. 
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Major  crime  reached  a  new  high  in  1946  with  a  felony 
being  compounded  every  18.7  seconds,  FBI  director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  reported  today. 

There  is  an  all-time  total  of  1,685,203  cases,  an  increase 
of  7.6  per  cent  over  1945. 

Hoover  said  that  during  the  average  day,  36  persons  were 
slain,  33  raped  and  185  others  feloniously  assaulted. 

— Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  March  6,  1947. 

•  •       • 

Almost  every  day  racketeers  think  up  a  new  scheme  to 
fleece  war  veterans.  The  latest  is  a  black  market  that  has 
compelled  some  veterans  to  pay  $2,500  for  a  $10  (New 
York)  city  license  to  operate  taxicabs. 

Curiously,  officials  say  the  racket  is  legal.  It  has  its 
roots  in  the  fact  that  licenses  were  frozen  at  13,000  about 
a  year  ago  and  are  transferable  when  taxicabs  are  sold. 

The  only  way  a  newcomer  can  enter  the  taxicab  business 
is  to  buy  a  cab  from  a  license  owner — an  arrangement 
made  to  order  for  black  marketeers. 

—Labor,   March    I,    1947. 

•  •       • 

Whiskey,  wine  and  beer  accounted  for  more  than  seven 
cents  of  each  $1  in  Federal  taxes  collected  during   1946. 

Internal  revenue  figures  released  today  show  that  the 
Government  took  in  $2,690,982,000  from  levies  on  alcoholic 
beverages — an  equivalent  to  about  $19  for  each  man, 
woman  and  child. 

Furthermore,  these  receipts  jumped  $32 1 ,059,000  over 
1945  to  hit  a  record  high,  while  overall  Federal  tax  collec- 
tions fell  off  $4,700,000,000  to  total  $38,640,000,000. 

—Los  Angeles  Examiner,   February  25,    1947. 

•  •       • 

Canadians  spent  $289,568,387  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing in  1945  on  beer,  spirits  and  wine,  it  was  shown  in  a  return 
tabled  in  the  Commons  today  for  D.  J.  McCuiag  (CCF- 
Maple  Creek). 

—Nelson    News,    February    18,    1947. 

•  •  • 

Each  of  the  major  hospitals  in  Los  Angeles  is  turning  away 
from  20  to  30  patients  a  day  because  of  overcrowded  con- 
ditions, according  to  a  report  made  by  Ritz  Heerman,  super- 
intendent of  the  California  Lutheran  Hospital  and  chairman 
of  the  technical  advisory  committee,  Los  Angeles  County- 
wide  survey. 

Scarcity  of  hospital  beds  makes  it  imperative  that  hos- 
pitals make  admissions  only  on  a  priority  of  need  basis,  ac- 
cepting only  the  most  acute  cases,  as  a  rule,  Heerman  re- 
ported. Further,  he  declared,  elective  surgery  cases  often 
are  postponed  for  lengthy  periods. 

"Not  a  day  passes  in  any  major  hospital  that  does  not  see 
the  postponement  of  many  elective  surgery  cases  so  that 
emergency  operations  may  be  made,"  he  said. 

— Los  Angeles  Times,  March  16,  1947. 


Back  in  1944,  when  the  man  in  the  street  had  no  con- 
ception of  the  approaching  atomic  age,  an  Australian  doctor 
was  using  atomic  medicine. 

Radiologist  Arthur  G.  Cooper,  director  of  Brisbane's 
Radium  Institute,  had,  by  private  arrangement,  samples  of 
radioactive  phosphorus  flown  to  him  from  Canada.  The 
radioactive  phosphorus  was  an  isotope  useful  in  treating 
cancer  and  the  hitherto  incurable  blood-cell  diseases,  lym- 
phosarcoma and  leukemia. 


In  his  treatment  of  lymphosarcoma  and  leukemia,  Cooper 
found  that  by  injecting  radioactive  phosphorus  into  the  veins 
of  some  of  the  patients,  a  notable  improvement  resulted.  The 
new  radio-isotope  had  rays  that  penetrated  a  few  millimeters 
through  body  tissues,  once  injected  it  was  taken  up  by  the 
lymph  glands  and  the  bone  marrow,  which  are,  generally 
speaking,  main  sources  of  blood  corpuscles. 

Cooper's  personal  supply  of  the  new  radio-isotope  ran  out 
last  March.    He  is  hoping  the  Australian  Government  will 
get  further  supplies  from  Canada. 
<  — Nelson  News,  February  5,   1947. 

•  •       • 

A  $15,000  photocluorgraphic  X-ray  unit,  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  Canada,  has  been  installed  in  St.  Paul's  Hospital  here 
(Vancouver)  to  be  used  to  take  chest  X-rays  of  all  incoming 
patients. 

"This  is  a  big  forward  step  in  preventive  medicine,"  Dr. 
C.  Wesley  Prowd,  head  of  the  Hospital's  X-ray  department, 
said  today. 

"It  is  designed  to  detect  chest  and  other  lesions  in  the 
earliest  stages,"  he  said. 

The  new  unit  is  capable  of  taking  1200  chest  X-rays  in 
one  day,  all  being  photographed  on  rolls  of  film. 

— Nelson  News,  February   II,   1947. 

•  •       • 

The  answer  to  a  stenographer's  prayer  —  an  'errorless' 
electric  typewriter  —  has  been  patented.  Unlike  standard 
typewriters,  it  works  on  the  principle  of  the  linotype,  setting 
up  an  entire  line  which  is  visible  above  the  keyboard.  If  there 
is  an  error,  the  operator  presses  a  button  and  eliminates 
the  mistyped  character. 

— Federation  News.  March  8,  1947. 

•  •       • 

The  International  Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths,  Drop  Forgers 
and  Helpers  (AFL)  met  today,  their  first  convention  in  17 
years. 

J.  T.  Galloway  of  Calgary,  Alberta,  summed  up  the  plight 
of  the  blacksmith: 

"The  technological  evolution  of  industry  has  adversely 
affected  the  blacksmith  craft  to  a  greater  extent  than  that 
of  any  other  craft." 

— Los  Angeles  Examiner,  March  6,  1947. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  estimated  today  that  if 
all  goes  well  nearly  a  million  new  homes  will  be  built  this 
year,  at  a  cost  of  $6,000,000,000. 

New  home  construction  hit  a  fast  pace  in  December,  with 
58,000  homes  completed — more  than  in  any  month  in  1946. 

The  new  housing  projects  employed  about  520,000  con- 
struction workers  in  December,  55,000  below  the  November 
total,  the  report  said. 

— Christian  Science  Monitor,  February  14,   1947. 

■  •  • 
Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Rehabilitation  Council  is  today  investi- 
gating the  claims  of  more  than  150  veterans  that  they  are 
threatened  with  total  or  partial  loss  of  investments  totalling 
over  $300,000  in  new  homes  owing  to  the  inability  of  con- 
tractors to  complete  the  projects. 

—Nelson  News,  March  8,   1947. 

•  •  • 

In  the  period  from  1928  to  1934,  investment  counsel  firms, 
which  originated  in  America  after  the  first  World  War,  grew 
from  20  firms  to  about  3,000,  says  a  Twentieth  Century 
Fund  survey. 

— Federation  News,  February  22,   1947. 
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Business  failures  during  the  week  ended  February  27  rose 
to  a  new  three-year  high  at  74,  compared  with  68  a  week 
ago,  and  15  a  year  earlier,  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  Inc.,  reported 
today. 

Insolvencies  with  liabilities  of  $5000  or  more  rose  to  69, 
compared  with  47  in  the  previous  week  and  13  a  year  ago. 

— Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  March  3,  1947. 


Failures  of  manufacturing  concerns  last  year  for  the  first 
time  in  history  outnumbered  wholesale  and  retail  failures, 
according  to  Dun  &  Bradstreet. 

Total  failures  for  the  year  were  I  130.  Of  these  452  were 
manufacturers  with  liabilities  of  $37,435,000.  Total  liabilities 
of  all  failures  were  $70,349,000,  the  highest  level  in  four 
years. 

— J.  W.  Ward  in  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  February  12,  1947. 


Canadian  commercial  failures  in  1946  totalled  278  com- 
pared with  272  in  1945,  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  reported 
today. 

Estimated  defaulted  liabilities  were  $5,966,000  against 
$3,995,000  in  the  preceding  year. 

—Nelson  News,  March  10,  1947. 


Dollar  value  of  manufacturers'   inventories  in   December 

climbed  to  $20,200,000,000,   the  highest  point  in   history. 

This  represented  a  $300,000,000  advance  over  November. 

— Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  February  26,    1947. 


When  one  of  the  nation's  biggest  merchandisers  concedes 
that  consumers  have  a  legitimate  'kick'  against  high  prices, 
it  must  be  so. 

General  Robert  E.  Wood,  chairman  of  Sears,  Roebuck  & 
Co.,  mail  order  house,  told  a  gathering  of  business  men 
that  values  in  some  lines  have  been  'inflated  out  of  all 
reason.' 

...  He  predicted  that  rents  will  go  up  this  year,  and  he 
added  that  if  prices  of  food  and  clothing — major  items  in 
the  consumer's  budget — do  not  come  down  there  will  be  a 
further  drying  up  of  purchasing  power. 

— Labor,  February   15,    1947. 
•       •       • 

The  Agriculture  Department  has  announced  an  offer  to 
buy  an  additional  13,000,000  pounds  of  dried  whole  eggs 
for  resale  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Department  already  has  bought  about  18,500,000 
pounds  for  the  British  this  year. 

The  purchases  served  a  two-fold  purpose — one  of  provid- 
ing the  British  with  food  and  the  other  of  supporting  pro- 
ducer prices  of  eggs. 

Christian   Science   Monitor,   February  14,    1947. 


Large  numbers  of  citizens  of  Niagara  Falls  (Ontario)  look 
upon  the  recent  Welland  Chemical  Works  deal  as  an  out- 
right 'steal,'  George  Gare,  AFL  chemical  workers'  union  or- 
ganizer, told  the  Tribune  this  week.  The  'steal'  Mr.  Gare 
referred  to  was  the  recent  sale  of  the  Welland  Chemical 
Works  by  the  federal  War  Assets  Corporation  to  the  billion- 
aire American  Cyanamid  Company.  Built  at  an  original 
cost  to  Canadian  taxpayers  of  $18,700,000,  the  huge  plant 
was  recently  disposed  of  for  $4,750,000  to  the  U.  S.  firm. . .  . 


"People,"  said  the  chemical  workers'  leader  .  .  .  "fail  to 
understand  why  a  plant  built  at  the  expense  of  $18,700,000 
of  the  taxpayers'  money  should  be  turned  over  at  less  than  a 
quarter  of  its  original  cost  to  a  firm  that  has  made  millions 
in  war  profits."  Mr.  Gare  stated  that  before  the  plant  was 
sold  the  federal  government  made  extensive  alterations  to 
meet  the  specifications  of  the  American  Cyanamid  Com- 
pany. 

— Canadian  Tribune,  February  1,   1947. 


A  reporter  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal  interviewed  a 
prominent  American  industrialist  who  had  just  returned  from 
Europe  and  found  him  'hopping  mad.' 

The  cause  of  his  high  blood  pressure  was  that  while  abroad 
he  observed  a  Dutch  company  in  the  same  business  as  his 
and  an  Italian  shipyard  going  full  blast  and  feeling  no  pinch 
on  steel. 

He  said  they  were  supplied  by  a  leading  United  States 
manufacturer  who  had  refused  to  give  the  American  enough 
steel  to  fill  his  orders. 

—Labor,   March    I,    1947. 


...  I  read  the  other  day  that  the  national  debt  of  the 
United  States  was  $260,000,000,000  and  that  if  everything 
in  the  United  States  were  sold — homes,  farms,  machinery, 
antiques,  Ice  boxes,  ranches,  mills,  railroads  —  there  still 
wouldn't  be  enough  money  to  pay  off  the  debt.  In  other 
words,  there  isn't  enough  real  property  in  the  United  States 
to  pick  up  $260,000,000,000  of  lOU's. 

This  didn't  worry  me  very  much,  for  how  can  the  average 
citizen  think  in  terms  of  billions  when  he  is  trying  to  scrape 
up  enough  dough  to  make  the  next  payment  on  his  insur- 
ance, his  refrigerator,  his  dentist  bill,  his  golf  club  tab,  and 
the  $32.50  due  on  his  wife's  winter  coat. 

But  I  started  worrying  a  few  days  later  when  I  read  that 
the  United  States  must  start  giving  away  money  to  all  the 
countries  of  the  world  because  the  United  States  is  the  only 
country  with  lots  of  money. 

Wait  just  a  minute,  I  said  to  myself.  Here  is  a  country 
mortgaged  for  more  than  it  is  worth  but  still  has  enough 
money  to  give  away. 

That  is  when  I  started  wishing  I  had  studied  economics. 
To  a  man  who  had  mastered  that  subject,  such  financial 
tomfoolery  must  make  sense.  You  have  nothing,  but  you  are 
able  to  give  gold  away.  A  man  who  has  economics  at  his 
fingertips  would  have  no  trouble  explaining  why  it  is  more 
important  to  house,  feed  and  clothe  those  far  from  your 
shores  than  citizens  who  are  on  your  doorstep. 

Nobody  wants  to  see  a  Czech  hungry,  but  who  wants  to 
see  any  American  hungry?  If  you  don't  think  there  are  ill- 
fed,  ill-clothed,  ill-taken-care-of  Americans,  then  you  are  still 
driving  on  an  A  card  and  don't  get  more  than  three  blocks 
from  your  home.  .  .  . 

Why  is  it — and  I  know  economics  can  explain  this  to  me — 
why  is  it,  I  say,  that  when  a  baby  is  born  in  this  country  he 
starts  life  owing  something  like  $2000?  When  they  slap  an 
American  baby  on  the  back  to  get  him  to  start  breathing, 
they  also  whisper  in  his  tiny  little  ear:  "Listen,  baby,  you  are 
in  debt.  You  can't  see  yet  and  you  are  the  most  helpless 
thing  in  the  world,  but  you  owe  dough.  Get  to  paying  it, 
son.  Get  to  paying  it." 

— Henry  McLemore,  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  March  17,  1947. 
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Interesting  item  buried  on  the  financial  page  of  a  great 
Eastern  newspaper:  In  1946,  the  Westinghouse  Electric  Cor- 
poration reported  an  operating  loss  of  $59,768,997,  but 
Uncle  Sam  came  to  the  rescue,  and,  under  the  'carry-back' 
features  of  our  tax  laws,  shoveled  a  lot  of  money  from  the 
Public  Treasury  into  the  Westinghouse  strongbox. The  result: 
Westinghouse  came  out  of  1946  with  a  'net  income'  of 
$8,823,846. 

—Labor,  March  8,   1947. 


Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  army  chief  of  staff,  told 
students  at  Washington  University  at  St.  Louis  yesterday 
that  any  attempt  to  make  the  Army  democratic  would  be  a 
'fatuous  mistake.'  "When  a  platoon  is  told  to  take  a  hill," 
he  said,  "there  is  no  such  thing  as  democracy  conceivable." 

— PM,  February  26.  1947. 


Atomic  power  has  been  harnessed  on  an  industrial  scale 
for  the  first  time  in  history  at  the  Hanford  Engineering 
Works  of  General  Electric,  C.  P.  Cabell,  the  plant's  chemical 
engineer,  revealed  today. 

"The  problem  of  atomic  heat  control  actually  was  solved 
before  the  first  atom  bombs  were  assembled,"  Cabell  dis- 
closed, "and  three  industrial  atomic  energy  plants  are  now 
functioning  at  Hanford." 

The  Hanford  works  are  located  at  Richland,  Wash. 

The  engineer  said  detailed  operations  of  the  three  atomic 
power  plants  were  not  yet  ready  for  discussion,  "although 
they  are  operating  very  satisfactorily." 

As  an  example  of  the  power  potency  of  uranium,  Cabell 
said  one  cubic  inch  could  supply  enough  energy  to  create 
130,000  kilowatt  days  of  electrical  energy,  or  enough  to  sup- 
ply a  city  of  400,000  population,  with  power  for  24  hours. 

On  a  large  scale,  he  added,  enough  energy  could  be  gen- 
erated from  a  pile  of  uranium  about  the  size  of  an  average 
office  desk  to  furnish  all  the  electrical  power  used  by  the 
entire  United  States  for  one  year. 

— Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  February  12,   1947. 
'•       •       ;• 

The  $269  billion  national  debt  amounts  to  $1,910  for  each 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United  States,  and  costs  every 
person  in  this  country  $36  a  year  to  pay  the  interest  charges, 
Senator  Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney  (Dem.,  Wyo.)  pointed  out 
this  week. 

For  a  family  of  four,  the  debt  amounts  to  $7,640,  and  the 
interest  charges  cost  $144  a  year. 

— Labor,   February  22,    1947. 


The  nation's  public  school  system — regarded  as  a  bulwark 
of  democracy — is  breaking  down.  Since  Pearl  Harbor  it  has 
deteriorated  to  an  alarming  extent.  Teacher  morale  is  the 
lowest  it  has  ever  been  in  this  country. 

Those  are  but  a  few  of  many  sensational  disclosures 
brought  to  light  by  a  six-months'  nation-wide  survey  by  the 
New  York  Times.  The  picture  is  painted  in  somber  colors, 
and  is  darkened  by  the  fact  that  no  improvement  seems  to 
be  in  sight. 

In  a  few  words,  the  survey  revealed  that  the  fundamental 
fact  is  that  the  schools  are  being  starved — especially  the 
teachers. 

More  than  350,000  instructors  have  left  the  public  schools 
since  1940.  One  of  every  seven  still  in  the  profession  is  serv- 
ing on  an  emergency  or  sub-standard  basis.  Many  of  the 


emergency  teachers  are  little  better  educated  than  the 
pupils  they  teach.  Over  60,000  have  only  a  high  school  edu- 
cation or  less. 

Seventy  thousand  teaching  positions  are  unfilled  because 
of  the  inability  of  communities  to  get  the  necessary  teachers. 
Meanwhile,  20  per  cent  of  all  teachers  or  175,000,  are  new 
to  their  jobs  each  year — twice  the  turnover  that  existed 
before  the  war. 

Classroom  teachers  get  an  average  of  $37  a  week.  More 
than  200,000  get  less  than  $25  weekly. 

One  of  the  startling  revelations  is  that  6,000  schools  will 
be  closed  because  of  lack  of  teachers,  which  means  that 
75,000  children  will  receive  no  schooling  this  year.  Almost 
as  bad,  2,000,000  children  will  suffer  a  major  impairment  in 
their  schooling  because  of  poor  teachers. 

There  is  a  general  impression  that  this  country  has  been 
generous  in  support  of  its  schools,  but  that  is  not  true.  For 
the  entire  country,  only  1.5  per  cent  of  the  national  income 
is  spent  on  education.  Great  Britain  spends  an  estimated 
3  per  cent,  while  the  Soviet  Union  spends  7.5  per  cent. 

Appalling  educational  inequalities  exist  throughout  the 
nation.  Top  schools  spend  $6,000  per  classroom  unit,  while 
those  at  the  bottom  spend  only  $100.  The  national  average 
is  $1,600. 

The  war  has  left  a  damaging  toll  on  school  facilities. 
Everywhere  buildings  are  in  need  of  repair  and  school  sup- 
plies are  lacking.  Overcrowded  classrooms  are  the  rule  and 
not  the  exception.  An  estimated  $6,000,000,000  is  needed 
for  construction  and  to  make  essential  repairs. 

Teachers  are  deserting  the  classrooms  in  droves  because 
they  cannot  maintain  themselves  on  their  salaries.  They  can 
get  more  money  driving  trucks,  collecting  garbage  or  serving 
as  a  bartender  than  they  can  teaching. 

—Labor,  February  15,  1947. 


David  Sarnoff,  President  of  the  Radio  Corporation  of 
America,  said  recently  the  United  States  must  "foster  re- 
search, advance  its  industry,  and  continually  bolster  its  na- 
tional defense  with  modern  (natural)  science  to  preserve  our 
national  security." 

Speaking  at  a  meeting  of  the  Cincinnati  Technical  and 
Scientific  Societies  Council,  Mr.  Sarnoff  declared: 

"A  nation  that  is  complacent  and  ignores  the  swift  ad- 
vances of  science  courts  disaster,  for  ignorance  and  weak- 
ness lead  to  destruction. 

"Research  must  be  stimulated  and  advanced  through  the 
scientific  training  of  American  youth  in  Government,  in- 
dustrial, and  university  laboratories.  The  pursuit  of  science  is 
a  task  that  never  ends." 

—Christian  Science  Monitor,  February   13,    1947. 

•        •        • 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  voted  7  to  2  today 
to  give  corn  and  wheat  farmers  a  bonus  variously  described 
by  Republican  Senators  as  'only  justice'  and  'pork  barrel 
legislation.' 

Its  cost  was  estimated  at  $313  millions  to  possibly  $1 
billion  or  more. 

The  bonus,  at  the  rate  of  30  cents  a  bushel,  would  go  to 
farmers  who  did  not  receive  a  30-cent  premium  paid  by  the 
government  on  part  of  last  year's  com  and  wheat  crops. 

— Los  Angeles  Times,  March  16,  1947. 
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So  Machines  Make  Jobs! 


Since  the  machine  is  constantly  lessening  the  need  for  human  toil,  the  solution  to 
our  problem  lies  not  in  the  attempt  to  create  more  jobs,  but  in  the  installation  of  a 
social  mechanism  which  will  allow  us  to  live  well  in  the  face  of  disappearing  jobs. 


AN  UNQUALIFIED  declaration 
X\  that  'machines  make  jobs'  is  mis- 
#^\  leading  in  the  extreme.  A  sam- 
ple of  this  kind  of  false  information  is 
found  in  a  recent  advertisement  by  a 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  corporation: 

"Big  demand  for  one-man  com- 
bines will  make  more  jobs  in  fac- 
tories. Many  farmers  will  buy  one- 
man  hay  balers.  This,  too,  will 
mean  more  industrial  jobs.  One- 
man  ensilage  harvesters  will  make 
farming  easier  and  add  to  jobs  in 
factories." 

The  fact  is  that  the  production  of 
farm  machinery,  like  many  other  things, 
is  a  routine  process,  and  anything  that 
is  routine  can  be  done  automatically. 
Jobs  under  such  circumstances  are 
comparatively  few,  and  are  getting 
fewer.  Just  a  moment's  consideration 
will  cause  one  to  realize  that  if  ma- 
chines did  make  jobs  to  the  extent 
claimed,  then,  since  our  nation  has  the 
greatest  array  of  technological  equip- 
ment of  any  nation  on  the  globe,  we 
would  have  a  tremendous  demand  for 
workers  to  fill  the  additional  millions 
of  jobs  so  created.  That  this  is  not  so  is 
evidenced  by  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem  confronting   us  at  this  very   hour. 

In  the  early  stages  of  our  industrial 
growth,  the  man-hours  per  unit  of  pro- 
duction were  decreasing  but  slowly, 
consequently  employment  grew  at  ap- 
proximately the  same  rate  as  industrial 
production.  Then,  during  the  period  of 
most  rapid  growth,  the  increased  use 
of  labor-saving  machinery,  with  the 
consequent  decline  in  the  number  of 
man-hours  per  unit  produced,  tended 
to  retard  the  rate  of  growth  of  in- 
dustrial employment.  During  this  pe- 
riod new  jobs  were  still  being  created, 
due  to  the  expansion  of  industry,  faster 
than  old  ones  were  being  eliminated 
due  to  its  mechanization.  Finally,  as 
industrial  production  began  to  level  off 
with  no  corresponding  slackening  in  the 
increase  in  mechanization,  there  came 
a  time  when  jobs  were  eliminated  by 
labor-saving  machinery  faster  than  they 


were  created  by  the  expansion  of  old 
or  the  creation  of  new  industries.  It  is 
at  that  point  in  the  life  of  any  industry 
that  a  peak  of  employment  is  reached 
and  passed. 

This  peak  of  employment  has  oc- 
curred at  different  times  in  different 
industries.  In  agriculture,  the  peak  of 
employment  as  shown  by  the  United 
States  census,  taken  at  intervals  of  ten 
years,  was  reached  in  1910,  with  over 
12,000,000  gainfully  employed  work- 
ers. By  1930,  this  number  had  declined 
to  less  than  10,000,000  persons.  In 
1944,  with  900,000  fewer  workers  on 
the  farms  than  existed  just  before  the 
war,  and  with  only  6%  more  land  in 
harvested  crops,  total  farm  production 
was  33%  greater  and  production  per 
farm  worker  was  45%  greater  than 
the  1934-39  average.  Mechanization 
on  the  farms  is  responsible  for  this 
decline  in  total  jobs  in  agriculture. 

The  peak  of  employment  in  mining 
industries  was  reached  in  1920.  Due 
to  mechanization  in  the  coal  mines  of 
America,  ten  million  more  tons  were 
mined  in  1943  than  in  1918  with  one- 
third  less  miners.  According  to  Time 
magazine,  the  mine  owners  are  going 
to  spend  around  $200,000,000  in  the 
next  five  years  to  further  mechanize 
coal  mining.  What  for?  To  make  more 
job  for  miners?  Not  much!  To  cut 
the  labor  cost,  which  means  elimina- 
tion of  jobs. 


STAGES  OF  GROWTH 

In  the  production  of  pig  iron  the 
peak  of  employment,  according  to  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics,  oc- 
curred in  1919;  and  in  the  automobile 
industry,  in  1923.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board  sets  the  peak  of  industrial  em- 
ployment for  all  industry  in  the  United 
States  at  about  January,  1920.  The 
above  figures  apply  to  peacetime 
operations  only. 

Let  us  observe  further  that  every 
new  industry  created  new  jobs  and 
eliminated  old  ones.  Whether  the 
number  of  man-hours  per  year  of  new 


jobs  created  by  the  composite  of  all 
new  industries  and  the  expansion  of 
old  ones  is  greater  or  less  than  the 
number  of  man-hours  per  year  of  the 
old  jobs  eliminated  depends  entirely 
upon  what  stage  in  the  growth  of  total 
industry  is  being  considered.  Notice 
that  at  all  times  prior  to  the  occurrence 
in  the  peak  (1920)  of  total  man-hours 
per  year,  the  birth  rate  of  new  jobs 
exceeded  the  death  rate  of  old  ones 
and  the  hours  of  employment  continu- 
ously increased.  At  all  times  subse- 
quent to  the  occurrence  of  that  peak 
(neglecting  minor  oscillations),  the 
death  rate  of  old  jobs  exceeded  the 
birth  rate  of  new  ones  and  the  man- 
hours  of  employment  continuously  de- 
creased. 

Since,  for  American  industry,  the 
peak  of  industrial  employment  oc- 
curred in  1920,  it  is  fallacious  to  em- 
ploy events  prior  to  that  date  as  a 
basis  upon  which  to  draw  conclusions 
which  are  supposed  to  be  valid  after 
that  date.  Hence,  for  the  period  of 
American  industrial  growth  prior  to 
1920,  it  is  entirely  correct  to  state  that 
the  creation  of  new  industries  and  the 
expansion  of  old  ones  increased  the 
annual  hours  of  employment;  for  the 
period  subsequent  to  that  date  it  is 
entirely  incorrect  to  make  such  a  state- 
ment. 

If  machines  make  jobs  why  the  term 
labor-saving  machines?'  Machine 
manufacturers  are  constantly  informing 
their  prospective  customers,  through 
advertising  and  other  sales  methods, 
that  their  machines  will  produce  more 
goods,  or  better  goods,  or  both,  with 
less  labor,  (less  employes).  Since  the 
reduction  of  labor  costs  is  being  car- 
ried out  in  every  phase  of  industry 
and  service  throughout  the  nation,  it 
should  be  obvious  that  the  net  national 
result  will  be  a  continuing  decline  in 
the  demand  for  man-hours  of  labor. 
That  is  a  definite  trend  which  means 
there  will  be  less  and  less  jobs  as  time 
goes  on. 

Let  us  look  at  some  striking  examples 
of  the  decline  in  man-hours  of  labor 
which  have  already  appeared: 
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In  the  fall  of  1937,  when  the  major 
steel  companies  finished  modernizing 
their  strip  mills,  80,000  steel  workers 
lost  their  peacetime  jobs  forever.  In 
1918,  the  railroads,  with  approximately 
two  million  workers,  hauled  405  bil- 
lion ton-miles  of  freight;  but,  in  1943, 
they  transported  over  40%  more  ton- 
miles  of  freight  with  one  million  less 
workers.  With  the  mechanization  of 
the  cotton  industry  in  the  South,  which 
has  already  begun  in  earnest,  many 
workers  have  seen  their  jobs  disappear. 
Reliable  estimates  indicate  that  with- 
in five  years  2,500,000  cotton  work- 
ers will  be  disemployed — no  longer 
needed. 


This   does   not   look 
make    jobs,    does    it? 


as  if  machines 
With  machine 
tool  manufacturers  receiving  more  and 
more  orders  to  make  machines  that 
will  supervise  and  control  other  ma- 
chines we  will  see  still  more  jobs  going 
'out  the  window.'  An  instance  of  this 
is  the  electronic  control  device  now  be- 
ing installed  in  some  of  the  nylon  ho- 
siery mills.  When  a  single  thread  breaks 
in  the  knitting  machine,  the  device 
automatically  stops  the  knitter,  ties  the 
threads  together,  cuts  the  ends  off  and 
starts  the  machine  again  wihout  human 


attention.  One  such  installation  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  when  completed,  will  re- 
sult in  a  67%  reduction  in  the  pay  roll. 
Electronic  control  is  invading  factories 
all  over  our  land,  and  like  the  machines 
they  supervise,  besides  cutting  the  la- 
bor cosf  by  eliminating  jobs,  these  con- 
trol devices  never  strike,  never  demand 
a  vacation,  never  loaf  on  the  job,  never 
stop  to  eat  or  take  a  smoke.  They  just 
work,  work,  work,  twenty-four  hours  a 
day — Saturdays,  Sundays,  holidays  and 
all.  What  chance  has  a  mere  worker 
seeking  a  job  against  that  kind  of 
competition? 

But  this  is  not  all.  Signs  of  the  work- 
erless  factory  are  already  at  hand. 
Technology  marches  on  to  a  new  con- 
quest! The  January  1947  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  Electrical  Workers  con- 
tained a  prominent  article  entitled 
'Blueprints  for  Workerless  Factory  Now 
Ready,'  in  which  the  writer  states  that 
this  type  of  factory,  as  an  actual  pos- 
sibility, begins  to  show  itself.  As  early 
as  February,  1929,  the  Magazine  of 
Business  carried  an  article,  'We  Build 
a  Plant  to  Run  Without  Men,'  and  in 
Fortune  Magazine  we  find  (November 
1946  issue)  still  another  article,  'Ma- 
chines Without  Men.'   Engineers  have 


set  a  completely,  workerless  industry 
as  their  goal,  and,  make  no  mistake 
about  it,  they  will  attain  it.  As  an  in- 
dication of  how  close  such  factories  are 
today  the  following  cases  are  cited: 

At  the  A.  O.  Smith  plant  in  Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin,  whole  sections 
operate  automatically  —  without  men. 
In  other  semi-automatic  departments, 
inexperienced  persons  have  been 
trained  to  operate  them  in  as  little  as 
three  weeks'  time.  It  is  reported  that 
this  plant  can  turn  out  10,000  automo- 
bile chassis  per  day  with  only  208  men. 
In  North  Tonawanda,  New  York,  a 
plant  producing  phenol  operates  at  full 
capacity  with  only  six  men  and  a  super- 
visor. The  Industrial  Rayon  Corp.  has 
built  a  $12,000,000  plant  in  Painesville, 
Ohio,  which  will  produce  500  tons  of 
rayon  per  month  by  push  button  con- 
trol, eliminating  labor  entirely  (as  we 
know  it).  A  pulp  mill  in  the  Puget  Sound 
area,  with  a  capacity  over  eight  times 
that  of  another  small  mill  which  em- 
ploys about  500  men,  operates  at  ca- 
pacity with  but  18  men. 

The  trend  is  strikingly  evident.  First, 
we  had  the  labor-saving  machine,  then 
the  automatic  machine.  Later  came  the 
automatic  department,  and  now  we  see 
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approaching  the  automatic  factory. 
Fortune  Magazine  of  August,  1946, 
informs  us  that  automatic  production 
has  already  been  brought  to  chemicals, 
petroleum,  rubber  and  atomic  mate- 
rials. The  atomic  materials  plant  at 
Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee,  is  run  from  a 
central  control  room  linked  to  some 
ten  miles  of  instruments,  with  fewer 
than  20  human  operators  to  the  mile. 

Well,  what  does  this  all  add  up  to? 
Where  will  it  take  us?  What's  the 
answer?  To  those  who  have  never  in- 
vestigated Technocracy's  design  of 
operation  for  North  America,  the  pros- 
pects for  the  future  are  alarming.  With 
deep  concern  the  Journal  of  Electrical 
Workers  voices  its  fear  and  anxiety. 
Said  the  Journal: 

"Now  humanity  is  reaching  an  im- 
passe. It  has  to  make  a  decision.  .  .  . 
Humanity  must  make  a  choice  between 
saving  the  human  race  or  going  down 
in  an   orgy  of  universal  destruction." 

Their  despair  comes  from  an  attempt 
to  find  a  solution  within  the  framework 
of  the  Price  System.  Such  attempts 
are  futile;  for  the  Price  System  itself 
is  suffering  from  progressive  decay  due 
to  the  advance  of  technology,  and  will 
shortly  collapse.  We  must  make  a  fresh 
approach  to  this  problem.  We  must 
make  a  scientific  approach  and  arrive 
at  the  correct  solution  on  the  basis 
of  the  physical  facts  involved.  Neither 
business  nor  politics  is  competent  to 
do  this. 

Since  the  machine  is  here  to  stay, 
and  since  it  is  eliminating  more  and 
more  jobs  as  it  advances,  the  solution 
lies  not  in  the  attempt  to  create  more 
jobs,  but  in  the  installation  of  a  new 
method  of  social  operation  which  will 
make  it  possible  for  us  to  live  well  even 
in  the  face  of  disappearing  jobs.  Tech- 
nocracy proposes  just  such  a  solution; 
a  design  of  operation,  which  is  not  de- 
pendent upon  jobs  as  such,  but  which 
relies  upon  a  full,  balanced  load  of 
production  and  consumption  with  a 
scientific  method  of  distributing  the 
end  product  of  our  production  to  every 
North  American  from  birth  to  death. 
Only  a  non-Price  System  can  do  this. 

A  Price  System  depends  upon  jobs 
as  a  means  of  getting  buying  power 
into  the  hands  of  the  people  through 
wages  and  salaries.  With  jobs  disap- 
pearing, due  to  increased  automaticity 
in  both  the  productive  and  service 
fields,  the  overall  buying  power  of  the 
nation's  people  declines.  The  contin- 
ual advance  of  technology  results  in  a 
corresponding  increase  in  our  capacity 
to  produce.    This  being  the  case,  one 


can  foresee  that,  eventually,  we  will 
have  an  abundance  forced  upon  us 
despite  every  effort  of  business  and 
politics  to  prevent  it. 

An  abundance  cannot  be  bought, 
sold,  traded,  bartered  nor  exchanged, 
for  an  abundance  has  no  commercial 
value.  It  can  only  be  destroyed  or 
given  away.  Under  these  circumstances 
we  can  see  the  end  of  all  buying  and 
selling — in  short,  business  will  cease  to 
be.  Business  is  the  process  of  buying 
and  selling  at  a  price  for  a  profit.  Pro- 
duction is  the  process  of  converting 
raw  materials  into  use  forms.  Business 
cannot  exist  without  production,  but 
production  can  exist  without  business. 
It  should  be  noted  that  business  is  an 
institution  of  scarcity  and  can  exist 
only  under  conditions  of  scarcity.  So 
when  an  abundance  comes  into  actual 
being,  all  institutions  born  under  con- 
ditions of  scarcity  will  be  unable  to 
operate.  That  is  a  coming  event  in 
America;  it  is  inevitable.  Therefore, 
we  are  going  to  be  compelled  to  in- 
stall a  new  method  of  social  operations 
designed  to  function  under  conditions 
of  abundance.  That  time  is  not  far  off. 
Every  effort  of  business  and  political 
government  to  forestall  the  arrival  of 
this  event  by  creating  artificial  scarcity 
is  doomed  to  failure.  The  march  of 
science  will  not  be  stopped! 

If  you  are  inclined  to  think  the  event 
just  mentioned  is  still  a  long  way  off, 
be  informed  that  it  is  most  probably 
only  as  far  away  as  the  next  major  de- 
pression. How  far  away  do  you  think 
that  is?  According  to  a  recent  news 
report,  Dr.  Robert  A.  Brady,  professor 
of  economics  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia,, has  stated  that  every  economist 
in  the  nation  expects  some  kind  of  de- 
pression within  two  to  five  years.  In- 
deed, time  is  short! 


AN  ENGINEERING  JOB 

Technocracy's  scientific  approach  to 
our  major  social  problems  indicates 
that  only  an  overall  Continental  design 
of  operations  can  prevent  a  state  of 
chaos  and  ruin,  for  a  condition  of 
abundance  simply  cannot  be  controlled 
by  methods  designed  to  control  scar- 
city. We  in  America  face  the  greatest 
engineering  job  in  all  history,  engineer- 
ing our  society. 

The  blueprints  and  specifications  for 
such  an  undertaking  are  all  ready  and 
await  only  the  mandate  from  the  peo- 
ple to  make  the  installation.  Then,  and 
only  then,  will  every  North  American 


citizen  be  able  to  enjoy  full  participa- 
tion in  the  abundance  which  we  are 
today  capable  of  producing — an  abun- 
dance which  the  Price  System  cannot 
distribute.  Only  then  will  every  man, 
woman  and  child  be  assured  of  a  high 
standard  of  living  and  health,  job  or 
no  job. 

This  last  statement  will  doubtless 
raise  many  questions  in  your  mind,  the 
answers  to  which  any  well-informed 
Technocrat  can  readily  supply.  Since 
Technocracy  is  such  a  vast  and  all  in- 
clusive subject,  space  does  not  permit 
a  full  discussion  of  it  here.  You  are, 
therefore,  urged  to  look  up  your  near- 
est Technocracy  Section  and  start  your 
investigation  at  once.  It  means  your 
future  welfare.  In  the  meantime,  it 
may  interest  you  to  know  what  Richard 
J.  Walsh,  president  of  the  John  Day 
Publishing  Co.,  has  to  say  about  Tech- 
nocracy. Said  Mr.  Walsh: 

"For  the  long  pull,  however,  there 
is  nothing  for  it  but  social  planning  on 
a  national  basis  and  for  a  long  term 
of  years,  complete,  drastic,  fearless. 
Because  such  planning  has  to  do  with 
work  and  not  money,  with  balance  of 
consumption  and  production,  it  will 
never  be  done  by  politicians  and  bank- 
ers. Because  it  is  a  strictly  technological 
job,  it  can  be  done  only  by  engineers. 

"The  social  scheme  these  engineers 
may  offer  will  borrow  little  or  nothing 
from  other  times  or  other  lands.  It  will 
grow  out  of  our  own  American  soil — 
literally  so,  for  its  base  will  be  condi- 
tions created  by  our  natural  resources. 

"It  will  rely  upon  continental  self- 
sufficiency.  It  will  discard  all  theories 
of  foreign  trade,  tariffs,  international 
exchange,  imperialism.  It  will  be  a  new 
nationalism.  It  will  abolish  unemploy- 
ment and  provide  universal  security. 
It  will  shorten  the  hours  and  years  of 
toil  and  at  the  same  time  lift  higher 
yet  the  standards  of  living. 

"Such  is  the  promise  of  .  .  .  Tech- 
nocracy as  distinguished  from  autoc- 
racy and  democracy.  It's  the  newest 
thing  on  earth.  It  is  hard-boiled  and 
is  offered  on  a  take-it-or-leave-it  basis. 
And  it  sounds  to  us  like  the  only  revo- 
lution worth  talking  about,  the  only 
kind  that  holds  any  hope  of  success  on 
this  American  Continent,  because  it 
is  the  only  logical  expression  of  the 
peculiar  genius  and  the  special  endow- 
ment of  America." 

Join  Technocracy  while  there  is  yet 
time! 

— A.  R.  Moreton. 
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News    of   the    Organization 


"Technocrats  have  before  them  the  greatest  task  ever  undertaken  by 
any  group  of  people  at  any  time  in  history — they  have  a  Continent  to 
move."  Such  was  the  theme  of  a  highly  interesting  talk  given  before  the 
membership  of  Regional  Divisions  I  1833-1  1834,  Technocracy  Inc.,  by 
Authorized  Speaker  M.  E.  A.  Maximchuk  of  Section  I,  R.  D.  10553,  Prince 
Albert,  Saskatchewan. 

He  forcefully  pointed  out  that  in  spite  of  the  magnitude  of  the  job 
of  stirring  into  social  consciousness  the  lethargic  mass  of  humanity  which 
makes  up  North  America,  the  job  can  and  must  be  done  if  this  Continent 
is  to  survive.  Members  were  reminded  that  they  have  the  finest  tools  with 
which  to  work:  the  Technocracy  Study  Course  and  the  official  literature  of 
the  Organization,  which  furnish  irrefutable  facts. 

Speaker  Maximchuk  reported  on  activities  of  several  of  the  Sections 
in  other  parts  of  the  Continent  where  he  had  recently  made  a  speaking 
tour. 

Those  members  who  attended  the  meeting  undoubtedly  returned  to 
their  Sections  with  renewed  vigor  and  a  firm  determination  that  this  Con- 
tinent shall  be  moved  forward  to  social  change. 


I 

I         1 


REGIMENTATION 


When  asked  if  we  are  regimented,  Americans  defiantly  shout  "No!"  But  we  are 
regimented  in  our  patterns  of  thinking  so  that  any  suggestions  for  a  newer  and 
better  way  of  doing  things  is  met  by  a  storm  of  ridicule  and  active  opposition. 


WHISTLINGcheerfully,  Bill 
Sprague  drove  through  the 
red  light.  "The  heck  with  it," 
he  muttered,  "why  should  I  wait  when 
there's  nothing  to  wait  for?"  A  mo- 
ment later  the  law  pulled  up  alongside 
and  waved  him  over  to  the  curb.  With 
the  exasperating  deliberateness  char- 
acteristic of  policemen  the  world  over, 
the  officer  dismounted  from  his  motor- 
cycle, drew  out  his  citation  book,  and 
moved  slowly  to  where  Bill  waited  im- 
patiently. 

"Didn't  you  see  the  signal  was 
against  you?"  he  asked. 

"Sure  I  did,  but  there  was  no  traffic 
coming  and  I'm  in  a  hurry  so  I  went 
on  through." 

"Well,  now,  that's  too  bad."  The 
officer  opened  his  book  and  prepared 
to  make  out  the  ticket.  "That  doesn't 
give  you  the  right  to  go  through  a 
red  light.    What's  the  name?" 

"Sprague.  William  Sprague.  Why 
shouldn't  I  go  through  if  I  want  to 
and  there's  no  traffic?  After  all,  it's  a 
free  country,  isn't  it?  Seems  to  me 
there's  too  darned  much  regimentation 
these  days." 

The  officer  regarded  Bill  thought- 
fully for  a  moment.  "Yes,"  he  said, 
"it's  a  free  country  alright,  but  not  so 
free  that  we  can  decide  for  ourselves 
whether  or  not  we  will  obey  laws  that 
are  made  for  the  protection  of  all  of 
us.  Those  signals  were  installed  for 
your  safety  as  well  as  the  other  guy's. 
You  should  realize,  Mr.  Sprague,  that 
human  society  is  pretty  complex  these 
days  and  none  of  us  can  do  just  as  we 
wish.  We  have  to  have  regulations. 
May  I  see  your  driver's  license, 
please?" 

"Haven't  got  one,"  Bill  answered 
sullenly. 

"Oh?  I  suppose  a  rugged  individ- 
ualist like  you  doesn't  need  one,  huh?" 

"That's  right.  I  can  drive  just  as 
well  as  the  next  guy."  Bill  was  getting 
belligerent.   So  was  the  officer. 

"O.  K.,  Bud,"  he  snapped,  "if  that's 
the  way  you  feel."    He  closed  the  book 


and  put  it  in  his  pocket  as  he  moved 
around  to  the  other  side  of  the  car 
and  slipped  into  the  seat  beside  Bill. 
"Just  drive  around  to  the  station, 
mister,"  he  snapped.  "I'm  running  you 
in  and  impounding  your  car.  You're  a 
public  menace." 

/      >      / 

Pedestrians  scurried  to  the  safety  of 
the  sidewalks  and  traffic  pulled  out  of 
the  way  as  the  fire  trucks  roared  down 
the  street  with  sirens  screaming.  Com- 
ing to  a  halt  before  the  blazing  house, 
lines  of  hose  were  quickly  laid  and  al- 
most in  a  matter  of  seconds  streams 
of  water  were  playing  on  the  flames. 
It  was  obviously  impossible  to  save  the 
house,  so  the  firemen  concentrated 
their  efforts  on  preventing  the  spread 
of  the  flames  to  the  homes  next  door. 
Already  sparks  had  set  fire  to  the  roof 
of  one  of  them. 

Battalion  Chief  Grimes  walked  up 
to  a  man  standing  in  his  shirtsleeves 
watching  the  scene  with  obvious  inter- 
est.   "You  the  owner?"  he  inquired. 

"Yep!"  the  man  grinned. 

Puzzled  by  the  man's  cheerfulness, 
unusual  under  such  circumstances, 
Grimes  asked:  "How  did  it  start?" 

"I  set  fire  to  it." 

"You — you — what?" 

"I  said  I  set  fire  to  it.  You  see,  I 
need  the  lot  to  build  a  new  place  on 
and  it  would  have  cost  so  much  to 
pull  the  old  one  down  I  figured  the 
easiest  way  was  to  burn  it  down." 

"You — you — fool!"  spluttered  the 
fireman,  "you'll  get  five  years  for 
this!" 

"But  why?"  asked  the  owner.  "After 
all  it's  my  place  and  I've  got  a  right 
to  do  what  I  like  with  it.  Nobody  can 
tell  me  what  to  do  with  it  or  what  I 
can't  do.  That's  regimentation  and  it's 
un-American.  After  all,  this  is  a  free 
country,  ain't  it?" 

"You  don't  have  the  right  to  en- 
danger other  people's  homes!  Hey, 
officer!" 


The  officer  handling  traffic  at  the 
scene  turned  as  the  chief  called  to  him. 
Coming  over,  he  asked,  "Anything 
wrong,  chief?" 

"Wrong!  I'll  say  there  is!  This  guy 
must  be  a  nut — says  he  set  fire  to  the 
house  just  to  clear  the  lot.  Claims  it's 
a  free  country  and  he  has  a  right  to. 
You'd  better  take  care  of  him." 

The  officer  took  the  man  by  the  arm 
and  steered  him  over  to  the  patrol 
car.  "Come  on,  mister,"  he  said, 
"don't  you  know  you  can't  play  with 
matches  just  because  it's  a  free  coun- 
try? We  gotta  have  laws  to  protect 
the  rest  of  us  fom  guys  like  you." 

>      >      > 

Regimentation!  The  word  has  an  ugly 
connotation  in  the  minds  of  free-born 
Americans.  It  conjures  up  visions  of 
Gestapo  agents  and  totalitarianism — 
of  concentration  camps  and  torture 
chambers.  Just  the  mere  mention  of 
the  ugly  word  brings  up  visions  of 
storm  troopers  goosestepping  to  mar- 
tial music.  It  makes  one  think  of  strut- 
ting dictators  forcing  their  wills  upon 
the  populace  and  of  crowds  of  people 
shouting  "Heil!"  at  the  proper  time. 
The  term  'regimentation'  makes  you 
think  of  whole  nations  of  people  being 
compelled  to  think  and  act  according 
to  a  pattern  set  by  one  man  or  a  group 
of  men.  It  represents  everything  that 
Americans  have  been  told  is  contrary 
to  'our  way  of  life.' 

There  is,  however,  a  world  of  differ- 
ence between  regimentation  and  regu- 
lation— a  difference  that  many  people 
miss.  All  of  us  are  compelled  by  law 
to  drive  on  one  side  of  the  street;  to 
stop  when  the  signal  shows  a  red  light 
and  to  go  when  it  turns  to  green.  Yet 
we  do  not  think  of  this  as  regimenta- 
tion but  necessary  regulation.  Were  it 
not  for  these  very  necessary  traffic 
rules,  automobiles  would  be  smashing 
into  each  other  all  the  time  instead  of 
only  occasionally  and  thousands  more 
lives  would  be  lost  each  year. 
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Do  we  regard  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions that  govern  our  behavior  on  the 
job  as  regimentation?  Of  course  not! 
We  all  realize  that  efficiency  of  opera- 
tion demands  that  our  work  be  done 
in  a  certain  way.  Probably  even  the 
man  who  inserts  bolt  number  47  on  the 
assembly  line  for  eight,  hours  a  day 
doesn't,  for  a  moment,  think  of  himself 
as  regimented.  Telephone  operators 
are  limited  to  certain  standard  phrases 
and  answers  in  handling  calls  and  they 
are  not  permitted  to  deviate.  If  any 
deviation  is  necessary,  the  operator 
calls  the  supervisor.  Regimentation? 
Certainly  not!  Just  a  very  necessary 
rule  to  be  studiously  observed  so  that 
the  maximum  number  of  telephone 
calls  can  be  handled  in  a  given  time. 

We  could  go  on  down  the  line  in 
our  various  industrial  and  service  func- 
tions and  give  any  number  of  similar 
examples  but  it  would  be  perfectly  ob- 
vious to  all  of  you  that  we  are  not 
talking  about  regimentation.  You  see, 
we  are  used  to  that  sort  of  regulation. 
But  just  let  someone  suggest  a  curb 
on  a  certain  activity  that  hitherto  you 
have  been  free  to  indulge  in  to  your 
heart's  content  and  immediately  a  cry 
of  protest  is  heard.  "Regimentation!" 
you  scream. 

It  seldom  occurs  to  us  to  reflect  that 
the  conditions  under  which  we  live 
might  change  from  time  to  time  and 
thus  make  it  necessary  to  change  the 
regulations  by  which  our  conduct  is 
governed.  In  the  days  of  the  one  hoss 
shay,  practically  no  traffic  regulation 
was  necessary.  The  surrey  with  the 
fringe  on  top  jogged  along  at  a  snail's 
pace  compared  with  the  speed  of  the 
modern  automobile,  and  so  great- 
grandfather got  along  with  a  few  very 
simple  rules.  Signals,  boulevard  stops, 
traffic  officers  and  other  means  by 
which  we  regulate  and  control  traffic 
today  were  non-existent  in  his  day  be- 
cause they  were  not  necessary.  But 
with  the  coming  of  the  automobile 
conditions  changed.  As  the  volume  of 
traffic  grew  and  speed  increased,  it 
became  necessary  to  adopt  regulations 
which,  to  great-grandfather,  would 
have  seemed  like  a  distinct  infringe- 
ment upon  his  personal  liberties.  He 
might  well  have  hollered,  "Regimenta- 
tion! That's  what  it  is  and  I  won't  stand 
fer  it!  No,  siree!  This  is  a  free  country, 
by  gum!" 

But,  nevertheless,  we  do  stand  for  it 
and  we  realize  that  our  present  traffic 
laws,  while  cumbersome  and  lacking  in 
uniformity,  are  very  necessary  regula- 


tions upon  our  personal  driving  habits. 
If  great-grandfather  had  been  hitting 
the  bottle  a  bit  too  frequently  during 
the  evening,  old  Dobbin  could  gener- 
ally be  trusted  to  get  him  home  with- 
out mishap.  But  just  try  driving  a  60- 
horsepower  automobile  in  that  condi- 
tion and  disaster  will  soon  overtake 
you. 

And  out  on  the  farm,  if  the  crows 
annoy  you,  go  ahead  and  blast  them 
with  a  shotgun.  Nobody  cares  and  no- 
body is  likely  to  get  hurt.  But  don't  try 
it  on  the  mocking  birds  that  wake  you 
up  at  three  a.m.  in  the  city.  Somebody 
is  iikely  to  object  and  before  you  know 
it  you  will  be  hailed  before  the  judge 
for  discharging  firearms  within  the  city 
limits,  a  practice  frowned  upon  in  all 
well-regulated  communities. 

No,  we  are  not  free  to  behave  just 
as  we  please  merely  because  we  live 
in  a  free  country.  We  have  to  conform 
to  certain  regulations  that  are  imposed 
upon  us  in  the  best  interests  of  society 
as  a  whole.  It  does  not  constitute  regi- 
mentation despite  the  fact  that,  in 
these  respects  at  least,  we  are  all  re- 
quired to  act  alike. 

Yet,  in  some  other  respects,  we  are 
very  definitely  regimented  and  will 
continue  to  be  so  long  as  our  existing 
social  system  remains  in  operation. 
The  very  first  day  we  enter  school, 
that  process  of  regimentation  begins. 
We  call  it  education  but  in  this  Price 


System  of  ours  it  is  nothing  more  than 
a  process  of  conditioning  designed  to 
fit  us  into  a  preconceived  pattern,  to 
mold  our  thoughts  into  the  traditional 
ways  of  the  status  quo,  to  train  us  into 
complete  acceptance  of  conditions  as 
they  have  been  in  the  past  and  to  pre- 
clude any  original  thought  as  to  what 
those  conditions  might  be  in  the  future. 
The  very  textbooks  we  use  in  our 
schools  are  passed  upon  by  the  uphold- 
ers of  the  status  quo  who  see  to  it  that 
nothing  is  contained  in  any  of  them 
that  might  possibly  undermine  the  stu- 
dent's 'faith'  in  our  current  social  or- 
der. Great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  pre- 
tense that  the  students  in  our  schools 
are  taught  to  think  for  themselves,  but 
let  one  of  them  try  anything  so  revo- 
lutionary and  he  will  quickly  find  him- 
self disciplined. 

So,  too,  do  we  find  that  we  are 
regimented  in  our  churches  and  other 
places  of  religious  training  and  learn- 
ing. Does  any  such  institution  urge  stu- 
dents to  investigate  all  religious  be- 
liefs before  deciding  upon  the  one  he 
will  accept  as  a  possible  guide  for  his 
personal  conduct?  Far  from  it!  We  do 
not  say  this  in  condemnation  of  any 
particular  religious  group,  but  give  it 
as  evidence  of  the  regimentation  of 
our  minds  into  the  preconceived  pat- 
terns of  the  past.  Minds  so  regimented 
are  completely  closed  to  the  facts  of 
physical  science. 


A  FINAL  SALUTE! 

ROY  GILBERT,  for  many  years  head  of  the  Research  Department 
of  The  TECHNOCRAT,  died  at  his  home  in  Lynwood,  California,  on 
February  15. 

Mr.  Gilbert  became  a  member  of  Technocracy  Inc.  in  1938  and 
served  as  Director  of  his  Section  (I  1833-5)  for  a  number  of  years.  In 
1940  he  received  authorization  as  a  Speaker  for  the  Organization  and 
in  that  capacity  he  functioned  steadily  from  that  date  on.  In  1941  he 
joined  the  staff  of  The  TECHNOCRAT  to  which  he  gave  unstintingly 
of  his  time  and  energy  until  the  date  of  his  death. 

This  outstanding  record  of  unselfish  service  may  well  serve  as  an 
inspiration  to  those  of  us  who  must  push  on  toward  the  New  America 
which  he  so  valiantly  sought  to  attain. 

While  we  pause  to  offer  a  final  .salute  to  a  gallant  Technocrat, 
TECHNOCRACY  MARCHES  ON! 
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Our  social  thinking  is  regimented  to 
an  even  greater  degree.  This,  of 
course,  is  the  direct  result  of  our  theo- 
logical and  secular  conditioning.  We 
are  taught  from  earliest  childhood  that 
this  Price  System  of  ours,  with  its  pri- 
vate enterprise,  property  rights,  its 
moralistic  concept  of  the  value  of  hard 
work,  its  dependence  upon  money  as 
the  medium  of  distribution  and  a  host 
of  other  concepts  that  are  part  and 
parcel  of  such  a  system,  is  the  best 
and  only  'way  of  life'  for  freedom- 
loving  Americans.  We  are  taught  to 
accept  the  poverty,  the  misery  and 
suffering,  the  disease  and  hunger,  the 
everlasting  ups  and  downs  of  our  eco- 
nomic system  as  the  necessary  price  we 
must  pay  for  our  so-called  freedom. 

To  such  an  extent  is  this  regimenta- 
tion of  the  mind  carried,  that  any  sug- 
gestion for  a  newer  and  better  way  of 
doing  anything  is  met  by  a  storm  of 
ridicule  and  active  opposition  by  those 
who  see  in  such  an  innovation  a  threat 
to  their  own  particular  financial  inter- 
ests. For  instance,  plans  for  the  pre- 
fabrication  of  homes  on  a  mass  scale 
to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  millions 
of  homeless  Americans,  is  bitterly 
fought  by  building  associations,  build- 
ing material  dealers  and  trade  unions 
because  it  constitutes  a  threat  to  their 
own  particular  livelihood,  and  most  of 
us,  except  for  those  immediately  af- 
fected by  the  housing  shortage,  are 
inclined  to  be  in  favor  of  such  obstruc- 
tionist tactics  as  are  being  employed 
to  defeat  any  attempt  at  mass  hous- 
ing. We  have  been  regimented  to  ac- 
cept the  fantasy  that  "What's  good 
for  business  is  good  for  you." 

Within  the  framework  of  a  Price 
System,  there  is  no  escape  from  regi- 
mentation. It  permeates  every  phase 
of  our  existence  and  effectively  retards 
social  progress.  By  the  clever  use  of 
propaganda,  our  thinking  and  acting 
are  carefully  directed  along  the  paths 
considered  best  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  existing  social  system.  Only  a 
comparatively  few  brave  souls  succeed 
in  breaking  free  from  the  invisible 
chains  that  hold  them  in  line.  It  is  to 
those  few  whom  we  must  turn  for  guid- 
ance when  this  Price  System  will  have 
run  its  course  and  will  have  brought  the 
American  people  face  to  face  with 
social  chaos  and  all  the  dire  conse- 
guences  which  will  inevitably  follow, 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  follow  the 
lead  of  this  minority  toward  a  new 
form  of  human  society  on  this  Con- 
tinent. 


That  such  a  new  form  of  society  is 
imminent  is  becoming  increasingly 
clear.  Technocracy  has  long  indicated 
its  ultimate  arrival,  but  now  there  is 
little  enough  time  to  prepare  for  its 
installation.  Science  has  brought  Amer- 
ica to  the  fork  in  the  road  and  science 
alone  is  capable  of  leading  us  on  to  a 
greater  civilization.  Business,  politics 
and  theology  are  alike  incapable  of 
leadership  in  the  operation  of  a  high- 
energy  civilization.  Only  the  scientist 
who  developed  it  can  do  that,  and  it 
is  to  the  scientist  and  the  scientific 
way  that  we  must  turn  for  future  guid- 
ance. 

The  scientific  design  for  the  opera- 
tion of  our  social  economy  has  been 
ready  for  use  for  a  long  time,  await- 
ing only  the  day  when  the  American 
people  will  have  had  enough  of  the 
uncertainty  and  the  insecurity  of  this 
Price  System  to  demand  its  immediate 
installation.  When  that  day  comes,  we 
shall  shake  off  the  curse  of  regimenta- 
tion just  as  we  shall  shake  off  the  curse 
of  poverty,  and  for  the  same  reason. 
Poverty  is  not  necessary  in  a  land  of 


potential  abundance,  and  neither  is 
regimentation  necessary  in  a  society  in 
which  the  scientist  takes  his  proper 
place  as  the  leader.  For  the  thinking 
of  the  scientist  will  not  be  regimented 
by  the  need  for  preserving  the  Price 
System,  or  private  enterprise.  Within 
such  a  system  his  actions  will  be  regi- 
mented by  the  needs  of  the  system,  but 
not  his  thinking.  With  the  Price  System 
gone  both  his  thinking  and  acting  will 
be  free  from  regimentation  and  there 
will  be  no  need  to  'preserve'  any  con- 
cepts of  the  past.  If  we,  as  individuals, 
prefer  to  retain  some  of  those  con- 
cepts, it  will  be  for  us  as  individuals 
to  decide,  but  our  schools  will  no 
longer  inculcate  such  concepts  into  the 
minds  of  the  students,  insisting  that 
they  accept  them,  or  else!  Regimenta- 
tion will  no  longer  be  necessary  in  or- 
der to  uphold  a  dying  social  order; 
only  regulation,  such  as  any  form  of 
society  must  accept  if  it  would  avoid 
anarchy,  will  be  necessary  to  insure  the 
safe  and  orderly  functioning  of  the 
New  America. 

— Leslie  Bounds. 


The  Social  Cancer 


PHYSICIANS  used  to  believe  that 
cancer  was  caused  by  a  germ,  but 
now  it  is  known  to  result  from  a 
mutiny  of  the  cells.  Each  organ  has  a 
different  kind  of  cell,  but  no  organ 
lives  unto  itself.  Every  organ  synchron- 
izes with  every  other  organ  in  the  one 
object  of  maintaining  the  perfect  har- 
mony of  the  whole.  While  this  altruism 
of  the  cells  continues,  the  human  being 
is  in  healthful  working  order  and  also 
each  one  of  its  organic  parts. 

But  it  sometimes  happens  that  a 
small  group  of  cells  of  some  organ 
ceases  to  work  for  the  whole  and 
imagines  that  it  can  successfully  oper- 
ate on  its  own.  These  cells  are  no 
longer  in  harmony  with  the  common- 
wealth of  organs,  but  are  rebels,  caus- 
ing lesions,  stench,  decay  and  death  to 
the  body  they  have  betrayed  and, 
therefore,  to  themselves  as  well.  This 
condition  is  a  cancer. 

And  as  there  is  cancer  of  the  human 
body,  so  there  is  cancer  of  the  social 
body.  A  portion  of  society  can  no 
more  operate  selfishly  than  can  a  por- 
tion of  the  human  body.  Such  segrega- 
tion from  the  common  good  is  only  to 


be  looked  upon  as  a  disease.  No 
healthy  society  will  set  up  measures  for 
promoting  scarcity  of  supply  to  its 
members  or  cartels  to  cripple  its  nor- 
mal function. 

Is  there  any  wonder,  then,  that  the 
cells  of  a  social  unit,  who  work  as 
though  they  were  separate  from  the  in- 
terests of  that  unit  and  forget  the 
good  of  the  whole,  should  be  produc- 
ing the  lesions  of  inharmonious  func- 
tion, the  stench  of  war,  the  decay  of 
crime  and  malnutrition  and  the  very 
death  of  civilization? 

A  Continental  society  such  as  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.  proposes,  wherein  each 
technological  unit  works  only  for  the 
good  of  the  whole,  is  the  only  cure  for 
this  insidious  social  cancer,  which,  if 
allowed  to  continue,  will  cause  the 
death  of  the  whole  body. 

The  Encyclopedia  Americana  states: 
"Whatever  the  future  of  Technocracy, 
one  must  fairly  say  that  it  is  the  only 
program  of  social  and  economic  re- 
construction that  is  in  complete  intel- 
lectual and  economic  accord  with  the 
age  in  which  we  live." 

— Salome  Goshune. 
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The  'Little'  Depression 

Excerpts  from  a  radio  broadcast  by  Peter  de  Lima 
over  KXLA,  Los  Angeles,  Friday,  December  6,  1946 


TODAY,  while  riding  a  crowded  bus, 
I  looked  rather  thoughtfully  at  the 
men  and  women  sitting  and  stand- 
ing and  being  jostled  together.  Some 
were  reading  papers,  some  books,  some 
were  talking,  seme  just  idly  staring  at 
the  passing  scene,  some  obviously 
thinking.  And  it  occurred  to  me  that 
these  were  very  special  people — citi- 
zens of  one  of  the  great  cities  of  a 
great  country — proud  of  being  the 
richest  and  most  favored  on  earth — 
the  best  informed  and  the  most 
fortunate. 

Here  was  a  man  reading  something 
about  the  steadily  developing  depres- 
sion .  .  .  the  little  depression  which 
people  are  saying  we  can't  prevent, 
but  which  somehow  or  other  won't  be 
permitted  to  get  too  bad — not  as  bad 
as  the  great  depression  which  all  of  us 
can  all  too  painfully  remember.  A 
minor  depression,  now,  it  seems  gen- 
erally agreed,  seems  in  the  cards, 
seems  even  to  be  called  for — just  a 
'little'  depression  in  which  only  a  few 
people  will  be  caught  and  which  we 
can  do  nothing  about — as  if  depres- 
sions were  like  the  weather,  like  the 
crowding  of  people  in  a  bus  where 
people's  toes  are  frequently  trampled 
on! 

Citizens  of  a  great  country,  too 
great  to  plan  their  welfare  on  a  na- 
tional scale,  too  great  to  want  to  take 
common  action  to  protect  their  own 
and  their  fellow-citizen's  economic 
well-being,  too  great  to  work  together, 
too  great  to  ask  embarrassing  ques- 
tions about  their  jobs  and  about  the 
conditions  which  determine  whether  or 
not  they  are  to  have  jobs  and  at  what 
financial  returns  and  whether  or  not 
they  can  raise  families  and  live  like 
good  Americans — so  great,  in  fact, 
they  are  happy  to  let  nature  take  its 
course  and  to  do  nothing — to  just  take 
what  comes. 

Just  a  'little'  depression!  What  is 
a  little  depression?  What  does  a  little 
depression  mean  in  terms  of  the  peo- 
ple that  bus  was  carrying  jerkily  into 
the  future?  To  that  neat  but  not  too 
prosperous  woman  clinging  to  the  rail 
beside  me,  it  might  mean  the  loss  of 
a  good  job  for  a  daughter  who  might 
be  her  sole  support — a  little  thing  to 


the  compilers  of  statistics  but  a  sad 
and  even  tragic  thing  to  her!  To  that 
man  sitting  by  the  window,  it  might 
mean  the  loss  of  his  business.  To  that 
boy  over  there,  the  loss  of  his  girl, 
the  chance  at  marriage  and  happiness 
and  the  good  things  advertised  as  part 
of  the  conventional  American  way  of 
life — to  which  all  of  us  who  are  willing 
to  work  in  this  country  are  supposedly 
entitled  merely  by  virtue  of  having 
been  born   here. 

To  the  lean  looking  workingman  on 
the  other  side  of  me,  just  a  'little'  de- 
pression might  mean  no  food  in  his 
house,  no  money  for  a  doctor  to  take 
care  of  a  sick  child  or  wife — it  might 
mean  tragedy  and  even  death,  the 
most  deplorable  of  all  deaths — death 
which  a  doctor  should  be  permitted  to 
state  on  a  death  certificate  as  having 
been  caused  by  faulty  functioning  of 
the  economic  system.  How  many 
death  certificates  could  be  signed  that 
way  each  year — how  many  thwarted 
lives  could  be  attributed  to  that  cause? 

Why?  Why — arises  the  bitter  ques- 
tion in  every  thoughtful  mind.  Don't 
ask  that  question,  comes  back  the 
answer  in  stern  and  forbidding  tones, 
it  is  the  system  and  it  must  not  be 
challenged!  Little  depressions  are 
profitable — not  to  you,  perhaps,  but 
they  are  to  us!  We  say  they're  healthy 
— a  necessary  and  wholesome  periodic 

E 'Urging  of  the  economic  system  to 
eep  it  running  well.  You  wouldn't 
want  the  economic  system  in  this 
country  regulated  by  Government  con- 
trol, would  you?  Thai's  un-American! 
You  wouldn't  want  Government  pro- 
tection for  little  people  in  this  country, 
would  you? 

•  •  • 

People  in  a  bus — little  people — 
crowded  together,  riding  into  a  little 
depression  which  will  permit  just  a  few 
extra  billions  of  profit  to  be  made  for 
the  few  corporations  which  can  con- 
trol these  matters.  People  in  a  bus 
whose  toes  get  trampled  on,  who  can 
go  hungry,  can  lose  their  jobs,  take 
salary  cuts  and  let  dark  pains  spread 
over  their  hearts  and  lives,  but  who 
mustn't  think  that  our  national  economy 
can   be  controlled  or  regulated.    Con- 


trol led  by  private  capital,  yes;  but  by 
a  Democratic  Government?  Good 
heavens,  no!  Where  do  you  think  you 
are?  This  is  a  democracy,  isn't  it? 
Can't  we  change  our  President,  if  we 
want  to,  every  four  years?  What  more 
do  you  want? 

•  •  • 

People  in  a  bus,  reading  while 
they're  riding  into  what  kind  of  a  fu- 
ture? Reading  periodicals  printed  by 
Americans  for  Americans  to  read  so 
that  Americans  will  not  so  easily  dis- 
cover for  themselves  what  constitutes 
the  essence  of  true  Americanism.  The 
spirit  of  true  Americanism  is  the  spirit 
of  progress — of  revolt  against  condi- 
tions which  should  be  improved.  We 
rebelled  against  an  intolerable  bond- 
age to  Britain  in  1776.  We  turned 
away  from  the  crowding  cities  of  the 
Eastern  seaboard  and  spread  our  way 
through  ■  the  wilderness,  improving  it 
as  we  went.  We  rebelled  against  al- 
lowing human  beings  to  be  treated  as 
slaves  and  kept  beaten  down  because 
the;r  skins  were  black — and  we  have  a 
finer  and  prouder  record  than  have  the 
people  of  any  other  land  in  the  fight 
for  better  living,  better  treatment  for 
an  ever  larger  number  of  our  people 
— better  housing,  better  machines, 
better  laws  and  better  government. 

We  haven't  always  gained  what  we 
have  fought  for  in  the  way  of  better 
laws  and  government,  but  the  fight 
for  these  goals  has  been  a  consistent 
American  fight  since  the  day  we  were 
born  as  a  nation.  I  said  on  this  pro- 
gram last  week,  and  I'd  like  to  repeat 
it  again  and  again  that  the  American 
way  is  a  better  way — always  a  better 
way — a  better  way  than  ever  before 
and  a  better  way  than  elsewhere.  This 
constant  and  consistent  struggle  to 
achieve  betterment  is  the  most  charac- 
teristic thing  about  this  country  of  ours 
and  its  people. 


FRONT  COVER:  This  portable  heater, 
developed  by  Michigan  State  College, 
contains  an  oil  burner  which  sends  out 
infrared  heat  rays  to  plants  and  soil, 
keeping  the  temperature  approximately 
eight  degrees  above  the  prevailing  tem- 
perature. The  machine  requires  a  mini- 
mum of  maintenance.  Pictured  with  the 
frost  control  machine  is  A.  W.  Farrall, 
head  of  the  department  of  agricultural 
engineering  at  Michigan  State  College, 
one  of  the  men  who  worked  on  the  ex- 
perimental model. 

— Michigan  State  College  photo 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American 
social  movement  with  a  North  American 
program  which  has  become  widespread  on 
this  Continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with 
any  other  organization,  group  or  association 
either  in  America  or  elsewhere.  The  basic 
unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section 
consisting  of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred.  It  is  not  a 
commercial  organization  or  a  political  party; 
it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowments 
and  has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported 
entirely  by  the  dues  and  donations  of  its 
own  members.  The  widespread  membership 
activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed  vol- 
untarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses 
are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff 
receives  subsistence  allowances.  The  annual 
dues  are  $6.00  which  are  paid  by  the  mem- 
ber to  his  local  Section.  Members  wear  the 
chromium  and  vermilion  insignia  of  Tech- 
nocracy— the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic 
symbol  signifying   balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
1918-191 9  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econo- 
mists that  became  known  in  1920  as  the 
Technical  Alliance — a  .research  organization. 
In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non-profit, 
non-political,  non-sectarian  membership  or- 
ganization. In  1934  Howard  Scott,  Director- 
in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental  lecture 
tour  which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  pres- 
ent Continent-wide  membership  organiza- 
tion. Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown 
steadily  without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses,  or  rebirths.  This  is  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally 
'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in 
1942  when  it  made  the  tremendous  'dis- 
covery' that  Technocracy  had  been  reborn 
suddenly  full-fledged  with  all  its  members, 
headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swingl 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  almost  every  State  and  in  every 
province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition  then. 
are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama, 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other  places 
with  the  Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  glad  to  travel  many  miles  to 
discuss  Technocracy's  Program  with  any  in- 
terested people  and  Continental  Headquar- 
ters will  be  pleased  to  inform  any  one  of  the 
location  of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  mem- 
bership is  a  composite  of  all  the  occupa- 
tions, economic  levels,  races  and  religions 
which  make  up  this  Continent.  Membership 
is  open  only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens 
and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By  politi- 
cians is  meant  those  holding  elective  politi- 
cal office  or  active  office  in  any  political 
party.)  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — 
so  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  American — 
you  are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 


The  TECHNOCRAT 


NEWSMAGAZINE 

11833-  11834  AREA 

TECHNOCRACY  Inc. 


Presenting  an  analysis  of  news  items  gleaned  from  the  public  press 
indicating  North  America's  need  for  planned  direction  and  outlin- 
ing Technocracy's  design  for  victory  over  fascism,  poverty  and 
insecurity  on  this  Continent.       ^ 


Pamphlets 

Introduction   to   Technocracy.  .  .  .  25c 

Make  Way  for  Social  Change...  15c 

Man    Hours   and  Distribution....  15c 

The   Energy  Certificate 10c 

Science  Vs.  Chaos I0d 

America — Now  and  Forever 15c 

The  Sellout  of  the  Ages 10c 

Total  Conscription,  Your 

Questions   Answered    10c 

I  Am  the  Price  System 
and 

The  Culture   of  Abundance 15c 

There'll  Always  Be  An  England'.  10c 
'Our  Country  Right  or  Wrong'.  .  .  15c 


Magazines 


The  Technocrat,  8113  So.  Vermont  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles  44,  Calif,  20  cents;  $2.00  for  12 
issues;  $1.00  for  6  issues. 

Technocracy,  155  East  44th  St.,  New  York  17, 
N.  Y.,   15  cents;  no  subscriptions. 

Technocracy  Digest,  i  166  West  Georgia  St., 
Vancouver,  B.  C,  25  cents;  $2.50  for  12 
issues;  $1.25  for  6  issues. 

Great  Lakes  Technocrat,  843  Belmont  Ave., 
Chicago  14,  III.,  25  cents;  $2.50  for  12 
issues;  6  issue  trial  subscription  $1.25. 

Northwest  Technocrat,  813  Pine  St.,  Seattle  I, 
Wash.,   I  5  cents  a  copy;  $  1 .50  for  1 2  issues. 


LISTEN: 


"CALLING  ALL  AMERICANS 

Presented  by  Technocracy  Inc. 

KXLA  KPMC 


( 1 1 10  on  your  dial) 

Every  THURSDAY,  6:15 


p.  m. 


( 1560  on  your  dial) 

Every  SUNDAY,   I  1 :30  a.  m. 


CKM0 


{ 1410  on  your  dial) 
(Vancouver,  B.  C.) 

Every  MONDAY,  7:1  5  p.  m. 
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The  TECHNOCRAT  is  published  monthly  by  a  Managing  Board  at  8  I  I  3  So.  Vermont 
Avenue,  Los  Angeles  44,  California.  Entered  as  second-class  matter  April  12,  1938, 
at  the  post  office  at  Los  Angeles,  California,  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879.  The 
TECHNOCRAT  is  an  authorized  publication  of  Technocracy  Inc.,  Howard  Scott, 
Director-in-Chief,  155  East  44th  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Subscription  rates:  20c  a 
copy  or  $2.00  a  year  in  advance.  Orders  for  10  to  99  copies  will  be  supplied  at  the 
bundle-order  rate  of  16  cents  a  copy;  bundles  of  100  or  more,  15  cents  a  copy.  Send 
all  correspondence  and  manuscripts  to  (and  malce  all  checks  and  money  orders  pay- 
able to)  The  TECHNOCRAT,  8113  So.  Vermont  Avenue,  Los  Angeles  44.  Telephone 
PLeasant  1-0828.    Printed  in  U.S.A.    Available  on  newsstands  in  some  cities. 

Entire  contents  copyrighted    1947  by  The  TECHNOCRAT 
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TECHNOCRACY    is  the  only  program  for  a  transition 
to  a  new  social  state  on  this  Continent.  Do  not  look 
elsewhere  for  guidance  to  the  New  America;  you  will 
find  none. 

The  change  is  coming;  you  can  escape  it  only  by  dying. 
It  is  to  your  advantage  and  to  the  advantage  of  your 
Continent  for  you  to  find  out  what  that  change  is  and 
prepare  yourself  for  leadership  in  it. 

Upon  your  action  depends  your  fate  and  the  fate  of  a 
Continent. 
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